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A  Nhv  Order  -of  Things  is  ^abli/hed  in  fhi 
French  €(4mes  in  North  America.  Refuk  of 
ihtfe  jdrrangements. 


THE  war  carried  on  for  the  Sp.anKh  fuccef-  book 
fiQPt  bad  ciufcd  a  fcmieftt  in  the  four  qoaaf-  ^^'* 
icrsof  the  woridi  whiqh  for  the  two  laft  ccntijries 
Iravcfeltthe  effects  of  that  rtiftlefs  fpirit  with  which 
Eurc^e  hath  been  agitated.  AU  l^ingdoms  werfs 
Aiakcn  fey  the  cont^Sfts  exci&ed  on  account  of  one^ 
Vcff..  VII.  £  which. 
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'  Str?  ^  which,  under  the  dominion  of  Charles  V,  had 

xvx*  ^^  f 

ijbricken  terror  into  chem  all.  The  inQuence  of  a 
houfe  whofe  fovcreignty  extended  over  five  or  fix 
fliates^  had  raifed  the  Spanifh  nation  to  a  pitch 
of  greatnefs  which  could  not  bjuc  be  extremely 
flattering  to  her.  At  the  fame  time  another  houfe^ 
whofe  power  was  ftill  fuperior,  becaufe  with  a 
lefs  extent  of  territory  it  had  a  greater  degree  of 
population^  was  ambitious  of  giving  the  law  to 
that  haughty  nation.  The  names  of  Auftria  and 
Bourbon^  which  had  been  rivals  for  two  hundred 
years,  were  now  exerting  their  laft  efforts  to  ac- 
quire a  fuperiority,  which  ihould  no  longer  be 
confidered  as  precarious  or  doubtful  between  them» 
The  point  of  conteft  was,  which  (hould  have  the 
greateft  number  of  crowns,  to  boafl:  the  poiTeflion 
of.  Europe,  divided  between  the  clainris  of  the 
two  houfes,  which  were  not  altogether  groundlefs, 
was  incliqed  to  allow  them  to  extend  their 
branches,  but  would  not  permit  that  feveral 
crowns  fliould  center  in  one  houfe,  as  they  for- 
merly did.  Every  power  took  up  arms  to  dif- 
perfe  or  divide  a  vaft  inheritance  5  and  refolved 
to  difmember  it,  rather  than  fuffer  it  to  be  at- 
tached  to  one,  which,  with  this  additional  weight 
of  ftrength,  muft:  infallibly  deftroy  the  balance  of 
all  the  reft.  As  the  war  was  fupported  by  each 
party  with  numerous  forces  and  great  (kill,  with 
-warlike  people  and  experienced  generally  it  con- 
tinued a  long  time :  it  dcfolatcd  the  countries  it 
Ihould  have  fuccoured,  and  even  ruined  nations 
that  had  no  concern  in  it.  Viftory,  which  ihould 
have  dfetermined  the  conteft,   was  fo  variable, 

that 
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that  it  lerved  only  to  increafc  the  general  flame*  ®  ^^^  *^ 
The  fame  troops  that  were  ftiGccfsful  in  one  coun-  ^'  v  "^ 
try,  were  defeated  in  another.  The  people  who 
conquered  by  fca,  were  rooted  on  land*  The 
news  of  the  lofs  of  a  fleet  and  the.  gaining  of  a 
battle  arrived  at  the  f^me  time.  Succefs  altera 
nately  favoured  each  party,  and  by  this  incon^ 
ftancy  fervid  only  to  complete  the  mutual  de# 
ftrudtion  of  both.  Ac  length>  when  the  blood  and 
trcafure  of  the  feveral  ftates  were  exhaufted,  and 
after  a  feries  of  calamities  and  expences  that  had 

»  .  I 

lafted  twelve  years,  the  people  who  had  pro-^ 
fitcd  by  their  misfortunes,  and  were  weakened  by 
their  contefts,  were  anitiolis  of  recovering  the  loflTea 
they  had  fuftained.  They  endeavoured  to  fin4  in 
the  New  World  the  means  of  peopling  and  re-efta- 
blifhing  the  Old.  France  flrfl:  turned  her  views 
towards  North- America,  to  which  flie  was  invited 
by  the  (imilarity  of  foil  ar>d  climate^  and  the  i^fland 
of  Cape-Breton  became  immediately  the  objeft  ot 
her  attention* 

The  Englifh  (ionlidefed  this  polteflion  1$  an  tufnn&i, 
equivalent  for  all  the  French  had  loft'  by  the  Selrfo'mcf 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  not  being  entirely  recoil-  JfjJ*f^,«^y* 
ciled  to  them,  ftrongly  oppofed  their  being  al-  cape-Bre- 
lowed  to  people  and  fortify  it.     They  faw  no   eftabuih 
other  method  of  excluding  them  from  thd  cod-   SSwiw*'*  * 
fi(hery>  and  making  the  entrance  into  Canada  dif-  ****'*• 
ficult  for  their  (hips.     The  moderation  of  queen 
Anne,,  or,  perhapsi  the  corruption  of  her  mini* 
fters,  prevented  France  frojfii  being  expofed  to 
this  freih  mortification :    and  flie  was  authorif^d 
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^  %ti  ^   ^^  rnake  what  alterations  ihc.  thought  proper  at 
Cape-Breton.         ^' 

This  ifland  is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  iht 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  45th  and  47  th 
degrees-  of  north  iatitude.     Newfoundland  lies  t6 
tht  e^ft,  on  the  fame  gulph,  an5  is  only  15  6r 
iB  leagues  diftant  from  it  >  and  to  the  Vveft>  Acadia 
Is  only  fepafatcd  from  tlfe  iflandby  a  ftreight  not 
^anore  than  three  or  fbur  leagues  oVer.    Cape-Bre- 
ton, thus  fituated  between  the  territories  ceded  to 
it*^  enemies,  threatened  their  pofleftions,  while  it 
proted^ed  thofe  of  France,     The  illaiid  meafUrek 
about  36  leagues  in  length,  and  22  in  it's  gi-eatqft 
breadth.  It  is  furrounded  with  little fharp-pointed 
rocks>  feparated  from  each  oth'eV  by  the  waves, 
above  which  fome  of  their  tops  are  vifible.     All 
ii*s  harbou^s  opeh  to  the  eaft>  ti/rning  towards  the 
fouth.     On  the  other  parts  of  thecoaft  there  arb 
bilt  a  few  anchorifTg-pIac*es  for  fmall  veflels,  ia 
creeks,  or  between  iilets.     £*ccpr  in  the  hilly 
parts,  the  furface  of  the  country  has  but  little  fo- 
lidity,  being  ivery  where  covered  with  a  light 
mbfs  and  with  water.     The  dampnefs  of  the  foil 
lis  exhaled  in  fogs,  without  rendering  the  air  un- 
wholefome.    In  other  refpcfts,  the  climate  is  veiy 
cold,   which  is   owtn  either  to  the  prodigioifs 
quantity  'of  Isdces,  which  coVer  abOvc  half  thte 
ilknd>  and  remain  fro2tn  a  long  time>  or  to  thfe 
niirtiber  of  for^fcs,  that  totally  ilriter<!ept  the  fays 
oY  the  fun  ;  the  efFcA  of  which  is  befides  deer^afed 
'by  perpetual  clouds. 

TiFiouGH  fome  fHhirmeh  had  long  reforted  to 

tape-Breton  every  fummer,  not  more  than  twenty 
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•  or  thirty  had  ev?r  fixed  there.  X*^^  French,  who  ^  ^^  ^ 
took  poffeffion  of  it  in.  Auguft  17 13,  were  pro- 
perly the  firft  inhabitants.  They  changed  it*& 
name  into  that  of  IQe  Royale,  and  fixed  upoa 
fort  Dauphin  for  their  principal  fettlement.  This 
harbour  was  two  Ica'gues  in  circumference.  The 
fliipSy  which  cannc  to  the  very  fliore,  were  com- 
pletely (heltered  from  winds.  Forefts  affording 
o^k  Aifficient  to  build  and  fortify  a  large  city, 
were  near  at  hand  ;  the  ground  appeared  lefs  bar- 
ren than  in  other  parts,  and  the  fiflicry  was  more 
plentifuL  This  harbour  might  have  been  made 
in^p^egnable  at  a  trifling  expence,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  approaching  it,  (a  circumftance  that 
iiad  at  firft  made  a  flronger  impre0ipn  than  the 
advantages  refuhing  from  it),  occafioned  it  to  be 
abandoned  after  great  labour  had  been  bellowed^ 
upon  it.  The  French  then  turned  their  views  to 
Louifoourg,^  the  accefs  to  which  was  eaficr,  and 
convenience  was  thus  preferred  to  fccurity. 

This  harbour  of  Louifbourg,  ficuated  on  the 
eaftern  coafl:  of  the  ifland,  is  at  leait  a  league  in 
depth,  and  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  broad  in 
the  narrowed  part.  It's  bottom  is  good,  the 
foundings  are  ufually  from  fix  to  ten  fathom,  and 
it  is  eafy  to  tack  about  in  it  either  to  fail  in  or  out 
even  in  bad  weather.  It  includes  a  fmall  gnlph 
very  commodious  for  refitting  (hips  of  all  fizc^, 
which  may  even  winter  there,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions* The  only  inconvenience  attending  thjs 
excellent  harbour  is,  that  it  is  frozen  up  from 
Noveniber  till  May,  and  frequently  continues  fo 
till  June*     Th?  entrance,   which  is  naturally 
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narrow^  is  alfo  guarded  by  Goat  Ifland ;  the  can-* 
npn  of  which  playing  upon  a  level  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  would  fink  fhips  of  any  fize, 
that  fhould  attempt  to  force  the  paffage.  Two 
batteries,  onp  of  thirty-fix,  the  other  of  twelve 
twenty- four  pounders,  erefted  on  the  two  op- 
pofite  ihores,  would  fupport  and  crofs  this  formi- 
dable fire, 

The  town  is  built  on  a  neck  of  land  that  runs 
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into  the  fea,  and  is  about  half  a  league  in  circuit ; 
the  ftrects  are  broad  and  regular.  Almofl  all  the 
houfcs  are  made  of  wood*'  Thofe  that  are  of 
ftone  were  conftrudked  at  the  expence  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  are  deftined  for  the  reception  of 
the  troops;  A  number  of  wharfs  have  been  erect- 
ed, that  projeft  a  confiderablc  way  into  the  har- 
bour, and  are  extremely  convenient  for  loading 
and  unloading  the  (hips. 

The  fortification  of  Lpuifbourg  was  only  begun 
in  1720.  This  undertaking  was  executed  upon 
very  good  plans,  apd  is  fupplied  with  ail  the  works 
that  can  render  a  place  formidable.  A  fpace  of 
about  a  hundred  toifes  only,  was  left  without  ram* 
parts  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  which  was  thought 
fufficiently  defended'  by  it'^s  fituation.  It  was 
clofcd  only  with  a  fimple  dyke.  The  fea  was  fo 
(hallow  in  this  place,  that  it  made  a  kind  of  nar^ 
^ow  canal,  inaccc(fible,  from  the  number  of  it'*s 
reefs,  to  any  (hipping  whatever.  The  fire  from 
the  fide  baftions  completely  fecured  this  fpot  from 
any  attack. 

The  neceflity  of  bringing  ftone  from  Europe, 
and  other  materials  proper  for  thefe  groat  work$» 

fometimes 
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fbmcdmes  retarded  their  progrefs,  but  never  made 
them  be  difcontinued.  Thirty  millions*  were 
expended  upon  them.  This  was  not  thought  too 
great  a  fum  for  the  fupport  of  the  fifheries,  for 
iecuring  the  communication  between  France  and 
Canada^  and  for  obtaining  a  fecurity  or  retreat  to 
Ihips  in  time  of  war  coming  from  the  fouthera 
iflands.  Nature  and  found  policy  required  that 
the  riches  of  the  fouch  fhould  be  prot^fted  by  the 
.ftrength  of  the  north. 

In  the  yeaM7i4,  the  French  filbermen,  who 
till  then  had  lived  in  Newfoundland^  arrived  in 
this  ifland.  It  was  expeded  that  their  number 
would  foon  have  been  increafed  by  the  Acadians^ 
who  were  at  liberty^  by  the  treaties^  to  remove 
with  ail  their  eflTefts,  and  even  to  difpofe  of  their 
eftates*  But  thefe  hopes  were  difappointed  ;  the 
Acadians  chofe  rather,  to  retain  their  pofleifions 
under  the  dominion  of  England^  than  to  give 
them  up  fpr  any  precarious  advantage  they  might 
derive  front)  their  attstchment  to  France.  Their 
place  was  fuppUed  by  fome  diftreiTcd  adventurer^ 
from  Europe,  who  came  over  from  time  to  time 
to  Cape- Breton,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
gradually  increafed  to  the  number  of  fpur  thour 
fand.  They  were  fettled  at  Louifbpurgi  Fort 
Dauphin,  Port  Touloufe,  Nericka,  and  on  all  the 
coafis,  where  they  found  a  proper  beach  for  dry- 
ing the  cod. 

The  inhabitants  nev^r  applied  themfelves  to 

igriculturej   the  foil  being  unfit. for  iu    Th^y 

> 
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*  x^  ^  h^ve  often  attempted  to  few  corn,  but  it  feldom 
w  IV     f  came  to  maturity  i  and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  much 
as  to  be  worth  reaping,  it  had  degenerated  fo  con-^ 
fiderably>  that  it  was  not  fit  for  feed  for  the  next 
harveft.  They  have  only  continued  to  plant  a  few 
pot-herbs  that  are  tolerably  well  tailed,  but  the 
feed  of  which  muft  be  renewed  every  year.     The 
pQornefs  and  fcarcity  of  paftures  has  likewide  pi^ 
vented  the  incrcafe  of  cattle.    In  a  word,  the  foil 
of  Cape-Breton  feemed  calculated  to  invite  none 
but  fifhermen  and  foldiers. 
•  Though  the  ifland  was  entirely  covered  with 
forefts  before  it  was  inhabited,  it's  wood  has  fcarcc 
ever  been  an  objeft  of  trade.     A  great  quantity, 
however,   of  foft  wood  was  found  there  fit  for 
firing,  and  fomc  that  might  be  ufed  for  timber  j 
but  the  oak  has  always  beep  very  fcarce^^  and  the 
fir  never  yielded  much  refin. 

The  peltry  trade  was  a  very  inconfiderable  ob- 
jeft.  It  cotififled  only  in  the  {kins  of  a  few  lynxes, 
elks,  mufk  rats,  wild  cats,  bears,  otters,  and 
foxes,  both  of  a  red  and  filver  grey  colour.  Some 
of  thefe  were  procured  from  a  colony  of  Mickmac 
Indians,  who  had  fettled  on  the  ifland  with  the 
French,  and  never  cogjd  raife  more  than  fixty 
men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  reft  canje  from  St, 
John's,  or  the  neighbouring  continent. 

Greater  advantages  might  poflibly  have  beea 
derived  from  the  coal  mines  which  abound  in  the 
ifland.  They  lie  in  a  horizontal  direftion,  and 
being  no  more  than  fix  or  eight  feet  below  the 
furface,  may  be  worked  without  digging  deep,  or 
draining  off  the  waters,    Notwithftanding    the 

prodigious 
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prodigiaus  demand  for  this  coal  from  Ncw-Eng«  »  ^^* 
land,  from  the  year  1745  to  the  year  1749,  thcfe 
mines  would,  probably,  have  b^en  forfaken,  had 
not  the  flxipa  which  were  km  out  to  the  French 
iflands  wanted  ballaft, 

T119  whi^c  induftry  of  the  colony  ba«  cpn- 
ftaotly  been  exerted  in  the  cod  fishery.     The  |^& 
wi^ahhy  inhabitants^  etnployed  yearly  (wq  hun^ 
drfd  bo4t3  in  thi^  filhery^  and  the  richeft,  fifty  or 
fiaKy  v^fli^ls  frpm  thirty  to  fifty  tons  burthen.  The 
iin»U  crait  always  kept  within  four  or  five  leagues 
qf  the  coaft,  and  returned  ^t  night  with  their  filh» 
which  beipg  immediately  cured,  wa3  always  hx 
the  utmoft  degree  of  perfcftion  it  was  capable  qf« 
The  larger  fmacks  went  10  fi(h  further  fra«n 
(hQfS$  kept  their  cargo  for  feveral  days,   ^nd 
as  th^^c^d  was  apt  to  be  top  fait,  i|  was  lef$  v^^ 
luabie.    But  this  incoqvenience  wa$  compenfate4 
by  the  advantage  it  gave  them  of  purfuing  the? 
fi(h,  when  the  \yant  of  food  coippelled  it  to  l^gvc 
the  ill^pd  I  and  by  the  facility  pf  carrying,  dunng 
the  ^murnn,  the  produce  of  their  labqur^  fp  t^f 
fouthern  iflands,  or  even  to  France, 

,  B«aiPfi  the  fi(hermen  fettled  on  the  ifland,  otiiers 
came  every  year  from  France  to  dry  their  fifli,  «•» 
ther  in  the  habitations,  in  confequenee  of  m 
agreement  made  with  the  owners,  or  upon  th« 
beach,  which  was  always  referved  for  their  ufe^ 

The  rngther-country  regularly  fent  them  ihips 
laden  with  provifions,  liquors,  wearing  apparel^ 
houfehdld  goods,  and  all  things  neceiTary  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony.  The  largeft  qf  thefir 
^ips^  having  no  other  concern  but  this  trade>  fQ* 

turned 
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■  J^  "   turned  to  Europe  as  foon  as  they  had  bartered 
w--y-^   their  lading  for  cod.    Thofe  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred tons  burden,  after  having  landed  their  little 
cargo,  went  a  fiftiing  themfelvea^  and  did  not  re- 
turn till  the  fcafon  was  over. 

The  people  of  Cape-Breton  did  not  fend  all 
their  filh  to  Europe.  They  fent  part  of  it  to  the 
French  fouthern  jflands,  on  board  twenty  or 
twenry-five  (hips,  from  feventy  to  a  hundred  and 
forty  tons  burthen.  Bcfide  the  cod,  which  made 
«  lead  half  their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the 
©tbcr  colonics,  tirtibcr,  planks,  thin  oak  boards, 
falted  falmon  and  mackarel,  train  oil,  and  fea> 
coal.  All  thefe  were  paid  for  in  fugar  and  cof- 
fee, but  chiefly  in  rum  and  molafles.- 

The  ifland  could  not  confume  all  thefe  commo-  ■ 
dities.  Canada  took  off  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
overplus ;  it  was  chiefly  bought  by  the  people  of 
New-England,  who  gave  in  exchange  fruits,  ve- 
,  getablcs,  wood,  brick,  and  cattle.  This  trade  of 
exchange  was  allowed,  but  a  fmuggling  trade  was 
added  to  it,  confiding  of  fiour,  and  a  cooGderaUe 
quantity  of  Talc  filh. 

Notwithstanding  this  circulation,  which  was 
alt'  carried  on  at  Louitbourg,  mofl:  of  the  colonifts 
were  extremely  poor.    This  was  owcn  to  the  de- 
pendence their  indigence  had  fubjefted  them  to 
on  their  firft  arrival.     Unable  to  procure  the 
necefl'ary   implements  for  the  fifhery,  they  had 
borrowed  fome  at  an  exceffive  intercft.    Even 
"'■bfe  who  were  not  at  firft  reduced  to  this  nci 
GGty,  were  foon  obliged  to  fubmic  to  the  hard 
;n[i$  of  borrowing.    The  dearnefs  of  fal^  and 
.  proviGoQs^ 
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provifions,  together  with  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  ®  ^^  ^ 
fifliery,  foon  compelled  them  to  it,  and  they  were 
inevitably  ruined  by  being  obliged  to  pay  twenty 
or  five  and  twenty  per  cent.  ^  year  for  every  thing 
they  borrowed. 

Such  is,  at  every  inftant,  the'  relative  fitu^t*^ 
tion  of  the  indigent  man  who  folicits  affiftaiice^ 
and  of  the  opulent  citizen,  who  grants  it  onlf 
on  terms  fo  hard,  that  they  becbme,  in  a.lbofc 
time,  fatal  to  the  borrower  and  to. the  creditor i 
to  the  borrower,  becaqfe  the  profit  he  reaps  fiiom 
the  fum  borrowed  cannot  yield  as  much  as  it  hath 
coil  him ;  and  to  the  creditor,  becaufe  in  |he  end 
he  can  no  longer  be  paid  by  a  debtor,  wboni  bis 
ufury  foon  renders  infolvent.  It  is  a  difficult  mat* 
ter  to  find  out  a  remedy  to  this  inconveniences 
for  the  lender  muft  finally  have  his  fecuritie% 
and  it  is  necefiary  that  the  intereft  of  the  fupn  lent 
ihould  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  rifque  of  the 
fccurity. 

THi£R2  is  on  both  fides  an  error  of  calculation* 
which  a  little  juftice  and  benevolence  on  the  part 
of  the  lender  might  remedy.  The  lender  Ihould 
fay  to  himfclf :  The  unhappy  man  who  applies  to 
me  is  fkilful,  laborious,  and  oeconomical  $  I  will 
afiifl:  him,  in  order  to  raife  him  from  mifery.  I^et 
us  fee  what  his  induftry,  turning  out  to  the  beft 
advantage,  will  yield,  and  let  us  not  lend  to 
him ;  or  if  we  Ihould  refolve  to  lend  to  him,  let 
the  intereft  we  require  upon  the  fum  borrowed  be 
lefs  than,  the  produce  of  his  labour.  If  the  inte- 
reft and  the  produce  were  equal,  the  debtor 
would  always  remain  in  a  ftate  of  mifery  i  and 

the 
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*  XV?  '^  ^  leaft  unexpcfted  accident  wotild  bring  on  hi^i 
bankruptcy,  and  ike,  lofs.  of  my  capiuL  If,  on 
the  contrary^  the  produce  fliouid  exceed  the  intc- 
Ht&j  the  fortune  of  the  debtor  mil  be  annually 
increafing,  and  confequently  the  ftcurity  of  the 
capital  1  have  ij[itr»ikd  to  him  will  become 
greater*  But  unfortunately,  a  rapacious  fpirit 
4oib  |K)t  argue  in  th^  fanae  manner  as  a  fpiric 
ef  prudence  and  homanity.  There  are  fcarce  any 
contracts  and  ka&s  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor^  to  which  thofo  principlea  ar^-not  applicable. 
If  a  man  fhould  wifli  to  be  paid  by  his  farmer,  in 
good  as  well  as  bad  feafons,  he  muft  not  rigop-* 
eufly  exad  froiia  him  all  that  his  Is^nd  can  yield  ^ 
otherwife,  if  his  barns  fhould  be  fet  on  fire,  it  is 
at  the  landlord's  expence  that  they  are  confumed. 
A  defirc  to  profper  a(lone  often  makes  profperity 
efcape  frpm  us.  It  is  fcldom  that  the  profit  of 
one  man  can  be  totafiy  fcp^rated  from  that  of  an-? 
other.  A  man  will  always  be  the  dupe  of  him 
iwha  knowingly  promifes  more  than  he  can  per- 
form ;.  while  the  Utter  will  be  the  dupe  of  the 
former,  ihoqld  he  be.  ignorant  of  the  event.  He 
who  Ignites,  prg4€nGe  with  honefty,  v/ill  nieither 
deceive  others,  nor  bp  deceived  hinr^fdfl 

All  the  French  colonies  of  New  France  were 
not  from  their  fijft  efta|?li(hment  deftincd  to  fuch 
diftreft*  The  iflaad  of  Sit.  Jqhn,  more  favourr 
ably  fituated,  has  been  more  favourable  to  it*s  in- 
habitants. It  lies  further  up  the  gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence,  is  twenty-two  leagues  long,  and  not 
much  above  a  league  at  it*s  greateft  breadth.  It 
bends  in  the  form  of  a  crefccnt,  both  ends  termi- 
nating 
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fiVtiag  m  a  fliai^p-ptoint.  ThcJttgh  th*  righ't^^  flfts  *  |^  ^ 
-iflilid  had  never  bttnd'ifpieAtd^akh  France,  ySt 
2ffae  fdemScfd  co-pay  no  regard  5t6 -it  till  chfe  peac*^f 
Utrecht.  Tht  lofs  of  Atadia  and?  Newfoimd- 
knd  drdw  cheir  «afi!fe»do«i  to  this  fmall  tcmmnli^ 
fpot>  and  the  govemmenft  lUg^h  ^oki^ire  "whblt 
ufe  trtwiiid 'fat/madc  of  it.  ^  *.i'    i^r     ■       h. 

It  appeared  that  the  ^i^rs  were  l©ng  there, 

the  coM  cxtnecne,  with  af^uisdmioe  of  fnoTw^  suid 

proditgro^s  quontrtiis  of  sh^A^;    but  thi^t'khtfe 

deftiifts  were  compenlktcd  iTyia  heakhy  ctiafl^.ia 

.good  fca*port,  'and  comriKxiiqi]svharbaurs^.n!¥be 

couBtny .  was  flkt^  >v enriched  with  ifthe  paftttrA, 

watered  byan  inftnite  ^nwnber.of  riividctsjand 

Iprtngs  ill  the  >foil  .exeeed{h^^^>diver(iAed>'  and  fit 

"for  the  cultwfip of  eveiy  JciAd  df  gram*.  There  was 

pknty  of  gaiDC>  aod  mtiitltudcs  of  wild  beafts; 

amsizing  Shoals  of  fHh  oCiaH  foots  $  and  ia  grcaeir 

nuntbdr  •  i&f rfavagc  ihfe^biiarits  than  irere  found 

on  ahjf  othfr  of  the  ifl^ndt.     This  ^ircui!aftanee 

alone  was  ^.pfoof  hoW  nlwbirit  Was  ;A}p^ri6r  to 

the  feft.     :    , 

Thb  fejibrt  that  wasTpread  of  this  in  France, 
^v€  rife  to-ti  cOnf^pfeny  M  1)619,  whisbh  fo^n^ 
the  dc!fign<ho>iAi  of  ckaringilbts  fertile  ifland,  and 
of  cftaWiftririg  a  gre?*  eod  tifltery  there.  lUnfot- 
tuniteiy,  -inteWfci  whiehhad  brtooght  the  Adven- 
turers tog^ifcciv  fiet  thcnn'atvftrfariec'a^ain,  befoi'e 
Uiry  began  tb  execute  die  plan  tiuey^  had  pro- 
jteflfced;  'St.  John  wai  ixgmn  forgotten,  when:  the 
iicadians  began  t6  rifmore'to  that  ffland  in  ny^^ 
In  procefs  of  tihue  iliey  mcmafefd  to. the  number 
e£ijrhree  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

As 
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particularly  accuftomtd  to  the  breeding  of  catclcj^ 
the  government  thought  proper  to  confine  them 
4Crthis  eaiployment  i  and  the  cod  fiffatry  was  only 
allowed  to  be  carried  on  by  thofc  who  fettled  alt 
Tracadia^  and  St.  Peter* 

Prohibitions  and  monopolies^  wMld  they  are 

a  reftraint  upon  induilry>  are  equally  detrimental 

to  the  laboui^s  that  are  permitted^  and  to  thofe  that 

'arefolrbidden.  Though  the  ifland  of  St.  John  does 

not  afibrd  a  fufficient  extent  of  fea*(hore>  fit  for 

'drying:  the  vaft  quantities  of  cod  that  come  in 

ihoala  to  the  coafts^  and  though  the  fifli  is  too 

large  to  be  ea(Hy  dried>   yet  it  was  incumbent 

upon  a.  power  whofe  ftflieries  are  not  fufficient  for 

the  confumption  of  it*s  own  fubje£tsj  to  encou-^ 

rage  this  kind  of  employment.    If  there  were  too 

'  few  drying-places  for  the  quantity  that  could  be 

caught,   that  which  is  called  green  cod  might 

czdly  have  been  prepared,  which  alone  would  have 

made  a  valuable  branch  of  commerce. 

Bv  confining  the  inhabitants  of  St..  John  to 
agriculture,  they  were  deprived  of  all  refource  ia 
thofe  unfortunate  feafons  th^t  happen  frequently 
on  the  ifland,  when  the  crops  are  devoured  by:  the 
field  mice  and  grafshoppers.  The  exchanges 
which  the  mother-country  could  and  ought  to 
have  made  with  her  colony^  were  reduced^  to  no- 
thing. Laftly,  in  attempting  to  favour  agricul- 
ture, it's.progrefs  was  obftru£ted,  by  laying  the 
inhabitants  under  an  impolfibility  of  procuring,  the 
necefiary  articles  for  extending  it^ 

Onnr 
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OnLY  one  or  two  fmall  veffels  came  annually  •  ^^  ^ 
to  the  ifland  from  Europe^  and  landed  at  Poit  Kmmm^mj 
La  Joie,  where  they  wercfupplied  with  all  they 
wanted  from  Loui/bourg^  and  paid  for  it  in  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  pulfe^  oxen,  .and  fheep.  A  party 
of  fifty  men  fcrved  rather  to  regulate  their  poUce, 
than  to  defend  thcm^  Their  commanding-officer 
^as  dependent  on  Cape  Breton,  which  was  itfelf 
under  the  controul  of  the  governorxifGanada,  The 
command  of  this  laft  officer  extended  to  a  great 
diftance,  over  a  vaft  continent,  the  richeftpart 
of  which  was  Louifiana.  \        \'     ' 

This  extenfive  and  beautiful  country,  which  ?^*^*^ 
the  Spaniards  formerly  comprehended  under  the  ffippi  by  the 
name  of  Florida,  was  for  a  long  time  unknow'n 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  It  was  not  till 
1 660  that  fuch  a  country  was  fuppofed  to  exi(h 
At  this  period  they  were  told  by  the  iavages,  that 
^  to  the  weft  of  the  colony,  there  was  a  great  river, 
which  flowed  neither  to  the  North  nor  to  the  Eafl:, 
and  they  concluded  that  it  muft  therefore  empty 
itfelf  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  '  if  it's'  courfe 
were  fouthward,  or  into  the  South  Sea,  if  it  were 
weftward.  The  care  of  afcertaining  thefe  two  im« 
portant' fads,  was  committed,  in  1673,  to  JoHet, 
an  inhabitant  of  Quebec,  a  very  intelligent,  mutnt 
and  to  the  Jefuit  Marquette,  whofe  mild  and  be- 
nevolent manners  had  fecured  to  him  the  ge- 
neral aj9e£tion  of  all  the  inhabitants.  . 

These  two  men,  equally  difinrcrefted,  equally 
adtive,    and  equally  zealous  for    their  country, 
immediately  fet  out  together  (rotti  the  hike  Michi- 
gan^  enured  the  river  of  the  l^oxes>  which  emp- 
ties 
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»  xv^  ^  titoitiblf  iflW  thUt  lakfe,  tod  went  up  altnoft  to 
tht  head  of  the  river,  natSfrithftanding  the  cur- 
rents which  t'etider  that  navigation  difficult. 
After  forrve  days  march,  they  again  embafked  on 
the  rivtr  Omifconiiag,  and  keeping  always  weft^ 
ward^  came  to  the  Miffiflippi,  and  faiied^  doV^n 
that  river  as  far  as  the  Akanfas,  about  the  33d 
degree  of  :latitiade»  Their  eeal  would  h^vte  csif<- 
ried  riicm  further,  but  they  were  ih  war¥t  bf  >pft^ 
ivifions  J  they  were  in  an  uiiktiow'A  country,  ind 
tiiQr  had  only  thfce  or  fotftr  itteh  *lottg  WiAth^mt 
befides,  the  objeft  of  their  voyage  was  fuffiMcd, 
finoe  they  had  difde>vcred  the  river  they  had  been 
in  fearch  bf,  and  were  certain  of  4t*s  courfeb 
Thefe  ^onfiderations  determined  them  tb  return 
IB6  Canada^  actofs  the  couhtry  of  the  liilintiis,  H 
iltsfnerou!s  peopk,  who  were  well  infcHntodird  a 
ffibndly  inflercourfe  with  the  Fbench  iiati?)tU 
Without  concealing  or  e>:aggerating  ^ny  partioi- 
kr,  they  comiDUntcated  iso  the  chief  bf  tbi  aolony 
«11  th€  information  they  h^d  procured. 

Among  tlie  inhabitants  of  New  France:  at  that 
iime^  was  a  Normaii,  named  La  Salle,  who  was 
o^^ally  defirous  of  making  a  great  fortune,  tod 
Qf  fcfi^btifliing  <a  brilliant  Tcputaticm,  This  mxA 
bad  fpent  his  younger  years  |Lftit>ng  the  Jtefiiiifts, 
wheire  he  had  contrafted  that  aAivityj  enthufiafm, 
and  firmnefs,  which  titofe  fathers  fo  well  know 
how  to  inftil  into  their  -difciples,  when  thty  meet 
with  young  men  of  quick  parts,  with  whom  they 
are  fond  of  recruiting  their  order*  La  Salie, 
.who  ^as<a  bdd  and  enterprieing  mkn,  fbnd  xX 
lAvailiiig  hfixvfelf  ^  lev^ry  opporttinity  to  xllfttn^ 

guilh 
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guifh  himfclf^  and  anxious  ciren  to  feck  out  fiich  ^  ^^  ^ 
opportunities,  beheld  in  the  difcovefy  that  had 
been  made,  a  vaft  career  open  to  his  ambitidft 
and  to  his  genius.  In  concert  with  Frohtenac^ 
governor  of  Canada,  he  embarked  for  Europe^ 
went  to  the  court  of  VerfailleSi  was  liftened  to/ 
^moft  even  with  admiration^  at  a  time  whea 
both  the  prince  and  the  people  were  infpired  with 
a  paflion  for  great  aftions.  He  returned  loaded 
with  favoursj  and  with  orders,  to  complete  what 
had  been  fo  fortunately  begun* 
.  This  was  a  great  projeft;  but  in  ordct* 
to  render  the  execution  of  it  ufeful  and  pef^ 
manent,  it  was  neceflary^  by  forts  placed  at 
different  diftancesj  to  fecure  the  pbfleflion  of  the 
countries  that  fcparated  the  Miffiflippi  fronl  the 
French  fettlements  s  and  to  gain  the  affc<flion  or 
the  colonifts,  either  wandering  or  fedentary^  that 
were  contained  in  this  vaft  (pace,  Thefc  opcfa-* 
tions,  flow  in  their  nature,  were  ftill  retarded  bf 
tincxpedlcd  incidents  i  by  the  malevolence  of  the 
Iroquois>  and  by  the  repeated  rhutinies  of  the 
foldiers^  who  were,  continually  irritated  by  the 
defpotifm  and  rcftleflhcfs  of  their  chi^f.  Ac- 
cordingly, La  Salle,  who  had  begun  his  pre-^ 
paratives  in  the  month  of  September  1678,  could 
not  fail  till  the  fccond  of  February  1682,  on  the 
great  river,  which  was  the  end  of  his  wifhes  and' 
cxpeftations.  On  the  9th  of  April  he  difcovetcd 
the  moyth.of  it  J  .which,  as  it  had  been  conjee^ 
turcd,  was  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico;  and  he 
returned  to  Quebec  in  the  fpring  of  the  following 
year. 

vot.vii.  c      .;  fiti 
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Hb  immediately  fet  out  for  France^  to  propofd 
the  difcovcry  of  the  Miffiffippi  by  fea,  and  the 
cftabliihment  of  a  great  colony  upon  the  fertile 
fliores  watered  by  that  river.    He  perfuaded  the 
coyrtj  by  his  eloquence^  or  by  hi$  arguments  i 
and  four  finalt  ve0els  were  given  to  him,  with 
which  he  fet  fail  towards  the  Gulph  of  Mexico, 
This  fmall  fleet  mifled  the  place  of  their  defti- 
nationj  by  (leering  too^  far  weftward,  and  arrived^ 
in  the  month  of  February  1685,  in  the  bay  of 
St.  Bernard  J  diftant  a  hundred  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  where  it  was  intended  to  enter, , 
The  irreconcileable  hatred  which  was  conceived 
between  La  Salle  and  Beaujeu,   commander  of 
the  ihips^  rendered  this  error  infinitely  more  fatal 
than  it  ought  to  have  been,     Thefe  two  haughty 
men,  impatient  of  feparatipg  from  each  otherj^ 
refolved  to  land  the  whole  of  their  embarkation 
upon  the  very  coaft  where  they  had  been  con* 
duded  by  chance.    After  this  defperate  moafure 
the  ihips  went  away,  and  there  only  remained 
upon  thefe  unknow'n  coafts^  one  hundred  and 
feventy  men,  moft  of  them  very  corrupt,  and  all 
of  them  difpleafed,    not  without  reafon,    with 
their  fituation.    They  had  but  few  tools,  a  fmaU 
quantity  of  provifions,   and  little  ammunition. 
The  remainder  of  what   was  to  ferve  for  the 
foundation  of  the  new  ftate,  was  fwallowed  up  by 
the  waves,  from  the  perfidy,  or  wickednefs,  of 
the  fea-oScers  intrulled    with  the  landing  of 
them. 

The  proud  and  un|haken  foul  of  La  Salle  was 
not   however    deprefled    by  thefe  misfortunes;, 

a  Sofpe^ing 
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^ufpe&ing  tliat  the  rivi^rs^  which  difcharged 
rhcmrclvcs  in  the  bay  where  he  had  entered^  might 
be  fame  of  the  branches  of  the  MilSffippij  he 
(pent  feveral  months  in  clearing  up  his  doubt^* 
Undeceived  in  thefe  expedations^  he  negle&ed 
the  objeft  of  his  expedition.  Inftead  of  looking 
for  guides  anriong  the  favages>  who  Would  hav6 
direAed  him  to  the  place  of  his  deilinati6n>  ht 
choie  CO  penetrate  into  the  inland  countries,  and 
to  inform  himfelf  of  the  famous  mines  of  St« 
Barbe.  He  was  wholly  taken  up  with  this  abfurd 
projedty  when  he  was  maifacred  by  fome  of  hi^f 
companions,  who  were  incenfed  at  his  haughti- 
nefs,  and  the  violence  of  his  difpofition. 

Thb  death  of  La  Salle  ibon  occaflc^ed  the  reft 
of  his  company  to  difperfe.  The  villains  who 
had  murdered  him  fell  by  each  other's  hahd^ 
Several  incorporated  with  the  natives.  Many 
perifhed  by  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  neighbour-t 
ing  Spaniards  loaded  fome  of  thefe  adventurers 
with  chains,  and  they  ended  their  days  in  th^ 
mines.  The  favages  furprifed  the  fort  which  had 
been  ereAed,  and  facriliced  every  thing  to  theii' 
fury.  Seven  men  only  efcaped  thefe  numerous 
difafters;  and  thefe,  wandering  as  far  as  thot 
MifGflippi,  catne  to  Canada  by  the  Ilinois  coun*^ 
try.      Thefe  diflrefles  foon   made    the    French 

lofe  fight  of  a  region  which  Was  ftill  but  littlfi 
know'n. 

Ths  attention  of  the  mifiiftry  was  again  fouzed 
in  1697,  by  Ybervitle,  a  gentleman  of  Canada, 
who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  ibme  very  bold 
ftnd  fortunate  attempts  at  Hudfon's  Bay,  in  Acai» 

C  a  dia. 
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*  5v?  ^  ^'^*  *"^  Newfoundland.     He  was  fcnt  out  fron* 

Ui  i-y w  Rochforc    with    two   (hips,    and  difcovered  tho 

'  Miffiflippi  in  1699.     He  failed  up  the  river  as  iar 

as  the  counrry  of  the  Natchez,  and  afcer  having 

afccrtaincd,  by  his  own  obfervation,  every  ad-^ 

vantageous  circumftance  that  had  been  reported 

of  it,  he  conftrudted,  at  the  mouth  of  it,  a  fmall 

fort,  which  did  not  continue  more  than  four  or 

five  years,  and  proceeded  to  another  fpot  to  fettle 

his  colony. 

The  French       Betwebn  the  Hvcr  and  Penfacola,  a  fettlemcnt 

fettle  in  the  •»     j  i  •*>•!• 

country  that  newly  credcd  by  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  is  a 
bytheMUfi-  coaft  of  about  forty  leagues  in  extent,  where  no 
friiLlTul.  velTcl  can  land.  The  foil  is  fandy,  and  the  cli. 
fiajji.  mate  burning.     Nothing  grows  there  but  a  few 

fcattered  cedars  and  fir-trees.  In  this  large 
track,  there  is  a  dittrift  called  Biloxi.  This  fitua- 
tion,  themoft  barren  and  moft  inconvenient  upon 
the  whole  coaft,  was  made  choice  of  for  the 
refidence  of  the  few  men  whom  Ybervillc  had 
brought  thither,  and  who  had  beeq  allured  by 
the  moft  fanguine  expedtations, 
'  Two  years  after  a  new  colony  arrived.  The 
firft  was  removed  from  the  parched  fands  on 
which  it  had  been  fettled,  and  they  were  both 
united  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mobile.  This 
river  is  navigable  only  for  Indian  boats,  and  the 
lands  that  are  watered  by  it  are  not  fertile.  Thefc 
were  fufficient  motives  for  giving  up  the.  idea  of 
fuch  a  fettlementj  which,  however,  was  not 
done.  It  was  determined  that  thefe  difadvan-.- 
tagcs  would  be  compenfated  by  the  facility  of 
communication  v['nh  the  neighbouring  favages^ 

;    .  with 
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^ith  the  Spaniards,  with  the  French  iflands,  arid  *  ^^  ^ 
with  Europe.  The  harbour  which  was  to  form 
thefe  comnnunicationsj  was  not.  attached  to  the 
continent.  It  was  placed,  by  chance,  either  for* 
tunately  or  otherwife,  at  fonnc  leagues  diftancc 
from  the  coafl",  in  a  defert,  barren,  and  favagc 
ifland,  which  was  decorated  with  the  great  nam^ 
of  Dauphin  Ifland. 

A  COLONY  fettled  on  fuch  bad  foundation^ 
could  not  poiCbly  profper.  The  death  of  Yber- 
viUe  at  fea,  who  perilhed  glorioufly  before  the 
Havannah  in  1706,  in  the  fcrvice  of  his  country^ 
put  an  end  to  the  fmall  remaining  hopes  of  the 
moft  fanguine  colonifts.  France  was  fo  deeply 
engaged  in  an  unhappy  war>  that  no  afliftanct 
could  be  cxpefted  from  her*  The  colonifts 
thought  themfelves  totally  forfaketi)  and  thofc 
who  entertained  fome  hope:^  of  finding  a  fettle^ 
,  ment  in  another  place,  haftened  to  go  in  fcarch 
of  it.  The  colony  was  reduced  to  twenty*cighc 
families,  each  mote  wretched  than  the  other, 
when,  to  the  allonifliment  of  every  one,  Crofat, 
petitioned  for  and  obtained*  the  exclufive  trade  of 
Louifiana  in  1712. 

This  was  a  famous  merchant,  who  by  his  vaft 
and  prudent  undertakings  had  raifed  an  immenfe 
fortune.  He  had  not  given  up  the  thoughts  of 
increafing  his  wealth,  but  he  was  defirous  that 
his  pew  projefts  fhould  contribute  to  the  profpe* 
rity  of  the  monarchy.  This  noble  ambition 
made  him  turn  his  views  towards  the  Mifli-^ 
ffippi.     The  clearing  of  it's  fertile  foil  was  not  his 

C  3  aim* 
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■  XTL  *  '*''*•  ^^*  intention  was  to  open  cominianic9* 
Wj^.  p^'  wnS|  both  by  land  and  iea,  with  Old  and  New 
MexicQi  to  pour  in  all  kinds  of  merchandis^e  into 
f  hofe  p^rC6,  and  to  draw  from  thence  as  much  Ore 
us  he  could*  The  place  be  spiked  Ibr^  appeared 
CO  htm  to  be  the  iia.cural  and  neceflary  mart  for 
fats  vaft  operations ;  and  all  the  fteps  taken  by  hit 
agents  were  regulated  upon  this  noble  plan.  But 
being  undeceived  by  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts^ 
he  rclinquifl)ed  his  fcheme,  and,  in  17 17,  re- 
figned  his  charter  «o  a  ^^ompany  whofe  fuccefs 
^oni&ed  all  nations. 
touifiant  This  company  was  fofmcd  by  Law^  that  cele* 

veryfamoiis  brated  Scotchman,  of  whom  no  fettled  judgment 
if  LaV'r*  could  be  formed  ^t  the  time  he  appeared,  but 
Rcafoii  of  whofe  name  now  ftands  between  the  crowd  of 
*^»^  mere  adventurers  and  the  fliort  lift  of  great  men. 

This  daring  genius  had  made  it  his  budnefs^  from 
his  infancy,  to  obferve  attentively  the  feveral 
powers  of  C^urope,  to  le^^mine  their  various 
|pringS|  and  to  calculate  the,  ftrength  pf  each* 
The  ftzic  into  v/hich  the  inordinate  ambition 
of  Louis  ICIV.  had  plunged  the  .kingdom  of 
France,  particularly  attradled  his  attention,  which 
was  fK>w  fix{?d  upon  a  heap  of  ruins,  ^n  empire, 
whtch  during  the  fpace  of  forty  years  had  excited 
fo  n)uch  jealoufy,  and  fo  much  anxiety  among 
itll  it^s  neighbours,  no  longer  difpUyed  any  de* 
gree  of  vigour  or  animation.  The  nation  waa 
es^haufted  by  the  demands  of  the  treafury  1  and 
fhe  treafury  by  the  enormity  of  their  engage* 
mpnti^f    In  yaiq  had  the  public  de^ts  been  re^ 

duced* 
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ducedi  in  hopeft  of  enhancing  the  value  of  thofc  *  J^  ^ 
that  ftill  reofuined.  This  bankruptcy  of  govern* 
ment  had  but  imperfe&ly  produced  that  kind  of 
good  that  was  expeded  from  it*  The  bills  of 
government  were  ftill  infinitely  below  their  origi* 
nal  value. 

It  became  neceflary  to  open  a  mart  for  thefe 
biUs>  to  prevent  them  from  falling  ^nto  total  dif«» 
credit.  The  mode  of  reimburfement  was  im» 
pra&icablei  for  the  intereft  for  the  fums  due^ 
abforbed^  almoft  entirely^  the  revenues  of  go- 
vernment. Law  contrived  another  expedient.  Ift 
the  month  of  Auguft  1717,  he  eftablifhedy  under 
the  tide  of  the  Weftern  Company >  an  afibciation* 
whofe  funds  were  to  confift  in  government  bills* 
This  paper  was  received  for  it's  whole  value» 
although  it  loft  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  courfe  of 
trade.  Accordingly,  the  capital,  which  was  only 
of  ioo,cxx),ooo  of  livres  *,  was  completed  in  a 
few  days.  It  is  true^  that  with  thefe  Angular 
proceedings,  it  was  not  pofiible  to  found  a  power- 
ful colony  in  Louifiana,  as  the  exclufive  char^ 
ter  feemed  to  require :  but  the  author  of  thefe 
novelties  was  fupported  by  an  expedtation  of  ano- 
ther kind. 

No  fooner  had  Ponce  de  Leon  landed  at  Florida^ 
in  1512,  than  a  rumour  was  fpread^  throughout 
the  Old  and  the  New  World,  that  this  region 
^as  full  of  metals.  Thefe  had  not  been  difco* 
vercd,  either  by  Francis  de  Cordova^  or  by 
Velaiquez  de  Ayllon>  or  by  Philip  de  Narvae^j 
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•  ^v^  '^  or  ^  FcrdinAnd  dc  Soto,  aUhough  thefe  enter-* 
pricing  men  had  fcarchcd  for  them  with  incrc-^ 
dibld  ifatiguc  during  thirty  years*  Spain  had  at 
length  renounced  thefe  hopes »  (he  had  not  even 
Jefc  any  trace  of  her  cncerprizes }  and  notwith-* 
(landing  this,  a  vague  report  had  remained  among 
the  mfftds  of  the  people,  that  thefe  countries 
concealed  immenfe  treafures.     No  one  {>ointed 

.out  the  pfecife  fpot  where  thefe  riches  might  lie  j 
but  this  circumftance  itfelf  tended  to  encourage 

^  the  exaggeration  of  them*  If  at  intervals  the 
€nthufiafm  grew  cooler,  ft  was  only  to  feizc  upon 
the  minds  of  men  nr>ore  powerfully  fome  time 
after.  This  general  difpofuion  towards  an  eager 
credulity,  might  become  a  wonderful  inftrument 
in  the  hands  of  fkilful  perfons. 

In  times  of  misfortune,  the  people  are  agitated 
i)y  their  hopes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  by 
their  fears,  or  by  their  rage.  When  they  are 
laftuated  with  rage,  all  the  public  places  arc  in  an 
inftant  filled  with  a  multitude  in  commotion^, 
whici?  threatens  and  roars  aloud.  The  citizen 
Ihuts  hirnfelf  up  in  his  houfe  -,  the  magiftrate 
frpmblcs  on  his  tribunal,  the  fovereign  is  op- 
preffed  with  anxiety  in  his  palace.  When  night 
ii;ome$  on^  the  tumult  ceafes,  and  tranquillity  i^ 
ripftored.  When  the  people  are  under  the  im-» 
preffion  of  terror,  univerfal  confternation  diffufes 
Jtfcjf  jft  an  inftant  from  one  city  to  another,  and 
piunges  the  whole  nation  into  a  ftatp  of  defpond- 
icncy".  When  the  people  are  elated  with  hopes> 
jhc  phantom  of  Jiappinef^  prefents  itfelf  not  lefs 
fifl^ly  on  a)|  fides,    It  faifcs  thg  fpirit^  of  all 
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Wen,  and  the  noify  tranfports  of  joy  fucceed  to  *  5^  * 
the  gloomy  filence  of  misfortune.     On  one  day 
every  thing  is  lo^,  on  the  other  all  is  faved. 

Of  all  the  palTions  that  are  kindled  in  the  heart 
of  man,  there  is  none  which  is  fo  violent  in  it*$ 
intoxication  as  the  paflion  for  gold.  We  are  alf 
acquainted  with  the  country  where  the  moft 
beautiful  women  are  to  be  found,  and  yet  wtf 
arc  not  tempted  to  vifit  it*  Sedentary  ambition 
exerts  itfelf  in  a  narrow  compafs.  The  rage  of 
conqueft  is  the  malady  of  a  (ingle  man,  who 
draws  the  multitude  after  hitx).  But  let  us  fup« 
pofc  all  the  peofple  of  the  earth  to  be  equally  ci- 
vilized, and  the  thirft  of  gold  will  difplace  the 
inhabitants  of  one  and  of  the  other  hemifphere* 
Setting  out  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  dia« 
meter  of  the  equator,  they  will  crofs  each  other 
in  their  way  from  one  pole  to  the  other. 

Law,  to  whom  this  great  fpring  of  aflion  was 
well  know'n,  eafily  perfuaded  the  French,  who 
were  moft  of  them  ruined,  that  the  mines  of 
Louifiana,  which  had  fo  long  been  fpokcn  of, 
were  at  length  difcovered ;  and  that  they  were 
cv^n  far  richer  than  they  were  generally  fuppo(ed 
to  be.  To  give  the  greater  weight  to  thi»  falfc 
report,  which  had  already  gained. too  much  crc«» 
dit,  a  number  of  miners  were  fent  over  to  work 
theic  mines,  which  were  imagined  to  be  fo  va« 
luable,  with  a  body  of  troops  fufficienc  to  de*» 
fend  them. 

Jt  is  inconceivable  what  a  fudden  impreflion 
this  ftratagem  made  upon  a  nation  naturally  fond 
g(  noyclty^    Evc7  mm  exerted  himfelf  to  ac- 
quire 
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■  XV?  ^  ^^'^tc  the  right  of  parcaking  o(  this  faurce  of 
wealth)  which  was  conlidered  as  inexhauftible. 
The  Miffiflippi  became  the  center  of  411  men's 
wifhesi  hopes>  and  fpeculations.  It  was  not  long 
before  foipe  wealthy  and  powerful  men^  mod  o£ 
tirhom  were  thought  to  be  pcrfons  of  underftand* 
tng)  not  fati&fied  with  (haring  the  general  profic. 
9f  the  monopolyj  became  deflrous  of  obtaining  a 
private  property  in  a  region  which  paOed  for  one 
of  the  beft  countries  in  the  world.  Cultivators 
were  wanted  for  the  clearing  of  thofe  domains, 
and  were  abundantly  fupplied  by  France,  Switzer- 
land)  and  Germany*  Thefe  men,  after  having 
worked  three  years  Without  falary,  for  the  perfons 
who  had  been  at  the  expence  of  conveying  them 
to  the  fpot,  were  to  become  citizens,  and  be  put 
10  pofielfion  of  landS)  in  order  to  clear  them  oa 
their  own  account, 

DuRfMO  the  courfc  of  this  frenzy,  or  in  the 
years  1718  and  lyij^s  all  thefe  unfortunate  peo* 
pie  were  promifcuoufly  crowded  together  in 
ffiips.  They  were  not  landed  at  Dauphin  Ifland, 
f  he  harbour  of  which  had  lately  been  choked  up 
fey  fands ;  nor  were  they  fet  on  ihore  at  Mobile, 
which  h^d  loft  every  thing  flnce  it  had  loft  it's 
port^  but  it  was  at  Biloxi,  that  dreadful  fpot, 
where  all  the  natives,  as  well  as  foreigners  who 
had  been  fcduccd,  were  placed.  There  they  all 
periihed  by  thoufands,  with  want  and  vexation. 
In  order  to  prefervc  them,  it  was  only  neceffary 
to  have  conveyed  them  up  the  MiSiflippi,  and 
landed  them  immediately  upon  the  country  they 
were  to  clear  ^  but  fuch  was  the  unfkilfulnefs  or 

negledt 
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neglcflb  of  the  managers  of  the  eiHerpri2e»  that  *  ^®  * 
thex  never  thought  of  conftru&ing  the  boats  ne^ 
cefiarf  for  fo  fimple  a  mafiGeuvre.  Eveo  after 
they  found  that  the  (hips  coming  from  Ewopt 
could  moft  of  them  fail  up  the  nvitry  Biloxi  ftiU 
continued  to  be  the  grave  of  thofe  unhappy  and 
fiuoierous  vit^ims  who  had  fallen  a  facrifice  to  a 
political  ioipofture.  The  head-quarters  were  not' 
removed  to  New-Orleans  till  fire  years  8fcer>  that 
hy  till  hardly  an3r  were  left  of  thofe  uafortunats 
people  who  had  been  weak  enough  to  quit  their 
native  country  upon  fuch  uncertain  profpciflis. 

But  at^this  periodi  when  it  was  too  late,  the 
charm  was  difiblved,  and  the  mines  vani(hed* 
Nothing  remained  but  the  (hame  of  having  been 
miAed  by  chimerical  notions.  Louifiana  (hared 
the  fate  of  thofe  extraordinary  men  who  hav^  been 
too  highly  extolled,  and  are  afterwards  punilhed 
(or  this  unmerited  fame,  by  being  degraded  be^* 
low  their  real  worth.  Men  ftrive,  by  the  exceA 
of  cenfure,  to  perfuade  others  that  they  have  not 
given  into  the  comnnon  error  j  for  how  can  it  b<i 
fuppofed  that  they  would  violently  perfift  in  fpeak-* 
ing  ill  of  themfelves  i  This  inchanted  country 
was  now  holden  in  execration.  It's  very  nanM 
became  a  reproach.  The  Mifliffippi  was  the  ter-^ 
ror  of  free  men.  No  recruits  were  to  be  found 
to  fend  thither,  but  fuch  as  were  taken  from  pri« 
ions  and  houfes  of  ill  fame.  It  became  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  loweft  and  moft  proSigate  perfpns  in 
the  kingdom^ 

What  could  be  expeded  from  a  fettlement 
^om|>ofed  pf  fuch  perfon$  i  Vicious  rpen  will  nei- 
ther 
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•  ?vil  *  ^^^^  people  a  country,  flbr  labour^  nor  continue 
long  in  any  place.  Many  of  thofe  miferable  pcr-i 
foni  who  had  been  tranfporred  into  thefe  favage 
climates,  went  into  the  Englilh  or  Spanifli  fettle- 
mentSj  to  exhitnt  the  .difagreeable  view  of  their 
diftrefs  and  mifery*  Others,  foon  perifhed^  from 
the  infedion  they  had  brought  along  with  them; 
The  greater  number  wandered  in  the  woods,  till 
hunger  and  wcarinefs  put  an  end  to  their  exift* 
^nccs  Nothing  was  yet  begun  in  the  colony^ 
though  twenty-five  millions  of  livres  *  had  been 
funk  there.  The  managers  of  the  company  that 
advanced  thefe  vaft.  fums  foolifhly  pretended, 
that  in  the  capital  of  France  they  could  lay  the 
plan  of  fuch  undertakings  as  were  fit  for  Ame- 
rica. Paris,  unacquainted  with  it's  own  pro- 
vinces, which  it  defpifes  and  exhaufts,  would 
have  fubmitted  every  thing  to  the  operations  of 
thefe  hafty  and  frivolous  calculators.  From  the 
office  of  the  company,  they  pretended  to  regulate 
tnddireft  all  the  inhabitants  of  jLouifiana,  and  to 
impofe  or  withhold  fuch  r«ftraints  as  were  judged 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  monopoly. 
Had  they  granted  feme  trifling  encouragements 
to  citizens  of  charafter,  who  might  have  been  in- 
vited to  fettle  in  the  colony,  by  fecuring  to  them 
that  liberty  which  every  man  covets,  that  pro-r 
perty  which  every  man  has  a  right  to  expeft 
from  his  own  labour,  and  that  proteftion  which 
as  due  from  every  focicty  to  it's  members  5  fuch 
encouragements  as  thefe,   given  to  proprietory 
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well  informed  of  their  real  intcreft  and  propwyi  ^  xvl.  * 
dircfted  by  the  circuoiftances  of  the  place,  would 
have  been  produftive  of  far  greater  and  more 
lafting  efFciSts  j  and  would  have  cftabliflied  noore 
cxtenfive,  folid,  and  profitable  fettlennents,  than 
all  thofe  an  exclufive  charter  could  ever  have 
fprnied  with  all  it's  tre^fwres,  difpenfed  and  Ofia* 
naged  by  agents  who  could  neither  have  the 
knowlege  rcquiQte  to  coqdu£t  fo  n^any  various 
operation&f  nor,  even  be  influenced  by  any  io^mcf 
diate  intereft  in  their  fpccefs. 

The  miniftry,  however,  thought  it  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  to  leave  the  concerns 
of  Louifiapa  in  the  h^ads  of  the  company;  which 
were  under  a  neceflity  of  exerting  all  their  intcreft 
to  obtain  permiflion  to  alienate  that  part  of  (heir 
privilege.  They  were  even  obliged  to  purchafe 
this  favour  Ln  1731,  by  paying  down  the  funiof 
1,450,000  livrcs  *.  For  there  arc  fome  ftatcsn 
where  the  right  of  being  involved  in  ruin«  and 
that  of  being  prcferved  from  it,  or  that  of  ac- 
quiring wealtJi,.  afe  equally  fold;  becayfe  goo4 
or  cvilj  whether  public  or  private,  may  pr'ovc  an 
objeft  of  finance. 

DuRiNQ  all  the  time  that  an  exclufive. charter 
had  kept  Louifiana  in  (hackles,  it  had  required, 
according  to  the  diftances,  fifty,  fixty,  fourfcore, 
jind  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit,  upon  all  the 
merchandize  which  it  ufed  to  feqd  there  ^  and  had 
alfo  regulated,. by  a  rate  ftill  more  oppreflive,  the 
price  of  the  comipodities  which  the  colpny  deJi» 

rcred 
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^  xn  ^  '^^^  ^^  it*     H^w  Was  it  pofliblc  that  an  infant 
^.  ■  y*— /  fettlcment  could  make  any  progrefs  under  the 
yoke  of  a  tyranny  fo  atrocious?     Accordingly, 
the  difcouragement  became  univerfal.     To  re- 
ftore  to  the  minds  of  men  their  energy,  govern- 
ment was  defirous  that  a  poflelfion,  which  was 
become  a  truly  national  one,  (hould  experience  a 
happier  fate.     With  this  view  they  decreed,  that 
every  article  which  the  trade  of  France  Ihould 
convey  into  this  country,    and  every  thing  it 
ihould  bring  back  from  thence,  (hould  be  ex- 
empted for  ten  years  from  all  duties  of  export  and 
import.     Let  us  fee  to  what  degree  of  profperity 
an  arrangement  fo  prudent  raifed  this  celebrated 
region. 
Extent, foil,       Louisiana  is  a  vaft  country,  bounded  on  the 
rfUttifi***    nor.th  by  the  fea ;  on  the  eaft  by  Florida  and  Ca- 
■~*  rolina;  on  the  weft  by  New  Mexico;  and  on  the 

north  by  Canada,  and  by  unknow'n  lands,  which 
^re  fuppofed  to  extend  as  far  as  Hudfbn^s  Bay.  Ic 
is  impoflible  to  afcertain  prccifely  the  exaft  length 
of  it  I  but  it's  mean  breadth  is  two  hundred 
leagues. 

Throxtohout  fuch  an  extent;  the  climate  va*- 
ries  confiderably.  Fogs  are  too  frequent  in  Lowef 
Louifiana,  in  fpring  and  autumn ;  the  winters 
are  rainy,  and  at  diftant  intervals  attended  with  n 
flight  froft  :  moft  of  the  funfimef  day*  are  fpoik 
by  violent  ftorms.  The  heats  trc  not  fo  exceflSve 
in  any  part  of  this  extensive  territory  as  might  be 
expected  from  it's  latitude.  This  phc0nomeno2i^ 
which  fcems  extraordinary  to  a  common  obftfter, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  natural  phtlofophers^ 

from 
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from  the  thick  forcfts,  which  prevent  the  rays  of  ■  ^^  * 
the  fun  from  heating  the  ground ;  the  numherlcfs 
riversy  which  keep  it  conftaady  damp ;  and  the 
winds,  which  blow  from  the  north  over  a  long 
extent  of  land» 

Thouqh  difcafes  are  not  very  common  in  Up- 
per  Louifianaj  they  arc  ftill  more  unfrequent  in  the 
Lower*  This  is,  however^  nothing  more  than  a 
flip  of  land  of  two  or  three  leagues  in  extent^ 
overrun  with  inieftsj  with  ftagnated  waters^ 
and  with  vegetable  fubftances,  which  putrify  in 
a  damp  aisd  warm  atmofphere,  the  conftant  priiw 
ciple  of  the  difiblution  of  bodies*  In  this  climate^ 
where  all  dead  bodies  generally  undergo  a  ra^id 
putrefaction,  men  enjoy  a  more  fettled  ftate  of 
health,  than  in  thofe  regions  which  to  all  appear** 
ance  are  more  healthy.  Except  the  tetanos,  which 
carries  oflF  half  the  Negro  children  before  they 
are  twelve  dayfr.  old,  and  a  great  number  of  white 
children,  there  is  fcarce  any  difeafe  know'n  in 
that  country,  except  fome  hyfterical  affeSions, 
and  obftruftions,  which  may  evfen  be  confidered 
as  a  natural  confequenoe  of  the  kind  of  life  which 
is  led  there.  From  whence  can  thi  falubrity  of 
the  air  proceed  ?  Perhaps  it  is  owen  to  the  fre*^ 
quent  thunders  which  are  hear'd  upon  this  nar* 
row  (bill  Perhaps  to  the  winds  which  almoftcon^ 
ftantly  prevail  there.  Perhaps  to  the  fires  whicK 
it  is  neceflary  to  kindle  in  order  to  deftroy  the 
numerous  reeds  which  impede  the  c^iltures. 

.  This  foil  mvift  have  appeared  extremely  fer^ 
tile^  before  any  trials  had  been  made  of  it,  fince 
it  abounded  with  wild  fruits.    It  furnjihed  a  li-- 

bcral 
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•  XV?  '^  ^^^^'  provifion  for  a  great  iiumber  of  birds  and 
fallow-deer.  The  meadows,  formed  by  nature 
alone,  were  covered  with  roebucks  and  bifons. 
The  trees  were  remarkable  for  their  bulk  and 
height,  and  woods  for  dying  were  only  wanting^ 
for  thofc  grow  merely  between  the  tropics.  Thcfe 
favourable  omens  have  been  fince  coniirm.cd  by 
fortunate  experiments^  ^ 

The  fource  of  the  river  which  divides  this 
tmmenfe  country  from  north  to  fouch,  hath  not 
yet  been  difcovered.  The  boldcft  travellers  have 
icarce  gone  hfgher  than  two  hundred  leagues 
above  the  fall  of  St.  Anthony,  which  ftops  the 
courle  of  it  by  a  cafcade  of  fome  height,  about 
the  46th  degree  of  latitude.  From  thence  to  the 
fea,  that  is,  throughout  the  fpace  of  700  leagues^ 
the  navigation  is  not  interrupted.  The  Miffif- 
fippi,  after  being  enlarged  by  the  river  of  the  Illi- 
nois^ the  Miflbtir],  the  Ohio,  and  a  great  num^ 
ber  of  fmaU  rivers,  maintains  an  uninterrupted 
courfe,  till  it  falls  into  the  ocean.  All  circum- 
fiances  concur  to  prove,  that  the  bed  of  this  river 
is  confiderably  extended,  and  that  it's  bottom 
is  almoft  recent  ground,  fince  not  a  fingle  ftone 
Is  to  be  found  in  it.  The  fea  throws  up  here  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  mud,  leaves  of  reeds, 
boughs  and  flumps  of  trees,  that  the  MifCflippi  is 
continually  wadiingdowni  which  different  mate-" 
rials  being  driven  backward  and  forward,  and  be-^ 
tng  colleded  together,  form  themfelves  into  a  folid 
mafs,  continually  tending  to  the  prolongation  of 
this  vafl  continent. 

Tnt 
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The   river   hath   not  any  regular  periods  of  ®  :^Vl  ^ 
increafe  or  decreafe  j  but,  in  general,  it's  waters, 
are  higher  from  the  month  of  January  to  that 
of  June,  than  they  are  through  the  reft  of  the 
year.     The  bed  of  the  river  being  very  deep  at 
the  upper  part,  it  feldom  overflows  on  the  eaft 
fide,  till  it  comes  withiia  fixty  leagues  of  the  fea^. 
nor  on  the  weft,  till  within  a  hundred  leagues;, 
that  is  to  fay,  in  the  low  lands,  which  we  Imagine 
to  be  recent.     Thefe  muddy  grounds,   like  all 
others  that  have  not  yet  acquired  a  due  confift- 
ence,    produce  a  prodigious  quantity   of  large 
reeds,  in  which  all  extraneous  bodies  wafhed  down- 
the  river  are  entangled.     Thefe  bodies  all  join- 
ing together,  and  added  to  the  flime  that  fills  up 
the  interftices,  in  procefs  of  time  form  a  mafs, 
that  raifes  the  banks  higher  than   the  adjacent  ^ 
ground,   which  forms  on  each  fide  an  inclined 
plain.    Hence  it  happens,  that  the  waters  having  . 
once  got  out  of  their  natural  courfe,  never  get 
into  it  again,  and  are  therefore,  obliged  to  run  on 
to  the  ocean,  or  to  form  themfelves  intolmall 
lakes. 

When  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Miflilfippi 
are  alone  con^dered,  we  are  induced  to  think 
that  the  navigation  is  eafy.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  tedious,  even  in  coming  down  i  be- 
caufe  it  would  be  dangerous  by  night  id  dark 
weather,  add  becaufe  inftead  of  the  light  canoes 
made  of  bark,  which  are  fo  convenient  in  the* 
refl:  of  America,  it  is  neceflary  to  employ  larger 
boatSi  which  are  confequently  heavier,  and  not 
fo  eafily  managed.     Wit.bout  thefe  precautions. 

Vol.  VII.  D  the 
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^  xv^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  would  be  in  continual  danger  of  ftriking 
againft  the  boughs  or  roots  of  trees,  which  are 
dragged  along  in  great  quantities  by  the  ftream, 
and  are  frequently  fixed  under  water.  The  diffi- 
culties are  greater  ftill  in  going  up  the  river. 

At  fome  diftance  from  land,  before  we  enter 
the  Miffiffippi,  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  clear 
of  the  floating  wood  that  is  come  down  from 
Louifiana.  The  coall  is  fo  flat,  that  it  can  ha.rdly 
be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues,  and  it  i^ 
not  eafy  to  get  up  to  it.  The  river  cnnpties  itfelf 
into  the  fea  by  a  great  number  of  openings. 
Thefe  openings  are  conftantly  varying,  and  moll 
of  them  have  but  little  depth  of  water.  When  the 
ihtps  have  happily  furmounted  all  thefe  obftacles, 
they  may  fail  without  any  difficulty  ten  or  tweJve 
leagues,  over  a  country  funk  under  water,  where 
the  eye  perceives  nothing  but  reeds,  and  a  few 
flirubs.  Then,  upon  each  fliore,  they  meet  with 
.  thick  forefts,  which  they  pafs  by  in  two  or  three 
days,  unlefs  calms,  which  are  rather  frequent  in 
fummer,  fliould  retard  their  progrefs.  The  reft 
of  the  navigation,  upon  a  ftream  fo  rapid,  and 
fb  full  of  currents,  is  performed  in  boats  that  go 
with  oars  and  fails,  and  are  forced  to  pafs  on  from 
one  point  of  land  to  another ;  and  though  they 
fet  out  by  break  of  day,  are  thought  to  have  made 
d  confiderable  progrefs,  if  they  have  advanced 
five  or  fix  leagues  by  the  clofe  of  the  evening. 
The  Europeans  engaged  in  this  navigation,  are 
attended  by  fome  Indian  huntfmen,  who  follow 
by  land,  and  fupply  them  with  fubfiftence  during 
the  three  months  and  a  half  that  are  employed 
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)o  goidg  from  one  extremity  of  the  colony  to  the  *  SJJ  ^ 
Other. 

These  difEctilties  of  fitiiiltion  arc  the  greatcft 
which  *the  French  have  had  to  furnlount  in  form- 
ing fettlements  at  Loutfiana. 

The  Englifh^  fettled  in  the  Eaft»  have  bdeii 
always  fo  affiduoufly  employed  in  their  planta- 
tions, that  they  have  never  thought  of  any  thing 
but  of  extending  and  improving  thenri.  The 
fpirit  of  conqiieft  or  of  plunder  hath  not  diverted 
them  from  their  labours.  Had  they  been  inclined 
to  jealbufy,  the  French  did  not  behave  fo  as  to 
excite  it. 

The  Spaniards,  unfortunately  for  themfelvcs, 
were  more  turbulent  in  the  Weft.  The  defire  of 
removing  an  aftive  neighbour  from  New  Mexico 
induced  them>  in  1720,  to  adopt  the  fcheme  of 
forming  a  confiderablc  colony  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  within  which  t^ey  had  hitherto  con* 
fined  themfelves.  The  numerous  caravahs  that 
were  to  compofe  this  colony  fet  out  from  Santa 
Fe.  They  direfted  their  march  towards  theJ 
Ozages,  whom  they  wifhed  to  induce  to  take  up 
arms  againft  their  eternal  enemies,  the  Miflburys^ 
whofe  territory  they  had  refolved  to  occupy.  The 
Spaniards  miffed  their  way>  and  came  difedtly  to 
that  nation  the  ruin  of  which  they  were  medi- 
tating ;  and  miftaking  thefe  Indians  for  the  Oza- 
ges, communicated  their  defign  without  any 
referve. 

The  chief  of  the  Miffourys,  who  became  Ac- 
quainted, by  this  Angular  miftake,  with  the  dan- 
ger that  threatened  him  and  his  people,  diffem- 
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®  XV?  ^  ^'^^  ^^^  refentment.     He  told  the  Spaniards,  he 

i^  -^^—  ->  would  gladly  concur  in  promoting  the  fuccefs  of 

their  undertaking,    and  on^ly  defired  eight  and^ 

forty  hours  to  affeaible  his  warriors.    When  they 

were  armed,  to  the  number  of  two  thoufand,  they  . 

feU  upon  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  had  amufed 

with  fports,  and  flew  them  in  their  fleep.     All 

were   maflacred,   without  diftindion  of  age  or 

fex.    The  chaplain,  who  alone  efcaped  the  flaugh- 

ter,  owed  his  prefervation  to  the  fingularity  of 

his  drefs.     This  cataftrophe  having  fecured  the 

tranquillity  of  Louifiana,  on  the  fide  where  it 

was  mod  threatened,  the  colony  could  only   be 

molefted  by   the  natives  >    but  thefe,   although 

more  numerous  at  that  time  than  they  are  in  ouf 

days,  were  ftill  not  very  formidable. 

General  These  favagcs  wcrc  divided  into  feveral  na- 

ihcVavages    tions,  all  of  them  very  feeble,  and  all  at  enmity 

ana,7nd'of    with  cach  Other,  though  feparated  by  immenfc 

the  Naiche.  cfefcrts.    Some  of  them  had  a  fixed  abode.  Their 

in  particu- 
lar, dwellings  were  only  made  of  leaves  interwoven 

with  each  other,  and  fattened  to  a  nunniber  of 
ftakes.'  Thofe  who  did  not  go  quite  naked,  were 
only  covered  with  the  fl<ins  of  fallow  deer.  They 
lived  vpoi^  ^^^  produce  of  hunting  and  fifhingj 
.upon  maize,,  and^  fonne  fruits.  Their  cuflom« 
were  nearly  the  fame  33  thofe  of  the.'.fovages  of 
Ganada,  but  they  had  ;not  the  fanrve  degree  of 
ftr^ngth.  and.  courage,  of  quicknefs  andfagacixy^ 
and  their  charafter  was  lefs  marked. 

.Among  thefe  nations,  the  Natchez  were  tHe 
moft  remarkable.  They  paid  obedience  to 
one  man,,  who  ftyled.  himfclf  GllJiAT  SUNj 

bccaufa 
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becaufe  he  bore  upon  his  breaft  the  image  of  ^  ^^  ^ 
that  luminary,  from  which  he  claimed  his  defcent. 
The  whole  bufinefs  of  government,  war,  and  re- 
ligion, depended  upon  him.    All  the  world  coiild 
«ot  perhaps  have  produced  a  fovereign  more  ab- 
folute.    His  wife  enjoyed  the  fame  authority,  and 
the  fame  honours.     When  any  of  thefe  enflaved 
iavages  had  the  misfortune  to  difpleafe  either  of 
thefe  matters,  they  ufcd  to  fay  to  their  guards^ 
Rid  me  of  that  dog,  and  were  inftaindy  obeyed. 
Every  thing  of  the  bcft  that  was   afforded  by 
hunting,    fifhing,    or  cuiture,  the  favages  were 
-compelled  to  bring  to  them.     On  the  demife  of 
either  the  hufband  or  the  wife,  it  was  neceflary 
that  many  of  their  fub^efbs  fhould  alfo.die,  that 
they  might  attend  and  ferve  them  in  the  next 
world.     The  religion  of  the  Natchez  was  limited 
to  the  adoration  of  the  Suq$  but  this  belief  was 
Accoiiipanicd  with  many  oeremonijcs,  aiid  confe-  • 
^ucntly  attended  with  mifehievous  efFefts.  There 
wias,  however,  but  one  temple  for  the  whole  na- 
tion :  it  was  once  fet  on  flames  by  the  fire  which 
is  perpetually,  or  at  leaft  habitually  kept  in  it; 
and  this  event  occafioned  a  general  confternai- 
tion.     Many  fruitlefs  efforts  were  made  to  ftop 
the  progrefs  of  the  flames.     Some  mothers  threw 
their  children  into  them,  and  at  length  the  fire 
was  extinguifhcd.     The  next  day  thefe  barbarous 
heroines   were  extolled  in  a  difcourfe  delivered 
by  the  defpotic  pontiff.     It  is  thus  that  his  au- 
thority was  maintained.     It  is    attonifhing  how 
fo  poor  and  fo  favage  a  people  could  be  fo  cruelly 
enflaved.     But  fuperftition  accounts  for  all  thp 
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*  5v?  ^  unreafonablc  aftions  of  men.  That  alone  could 
deprive  a  nation  of  ic*s  liberty,  which  had  litde 
elfe  tQ  lofe. 

Most  of  the  accounts  affirm,  upon  the  uncer- 
tain faith  of  fome  tradition,  that  the  Natches 
occupied  for  a  long  time  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the 
JViifliffippi,  from  the  river  Iberville  to  the  Ohioi 
(hat  is  to  fay,  ^  fpace  of  four  hundred  leagues. 
In  chat  cafe  they  muft  have  formed  the  mod 
^Qurilhing  nation  of  North  America.  It  may  be 
fufpeded,  th^t  the  yoke  under  which  they  wcriEj 
kept  by  an  oppreffive  and  j^rbitrary  govern-* 
niei>t|  difgufted  them  of  their  native  coun- 
try. They  muft  have  difperfed  themfelves :  and 
chis  opinion  feerns  to  be  in  fome  meafure  con- 
firmed by  the  circumftance  of  our  finding  various 
traces  of  their  wbrffiip  at  great  diftanccs  in  thefe 
Regions.  It  is  certain,  that  when  the  French  ap- 
peared in  Louifiaqa,  this  people  confided  of  no 
more  than  two  thoufand  warriors,  and  formed  only 
afewtowns,fuuated  at  a  confiderablediftancefrom 
each  other,  but  all  of  them  near  the  MiflTiflippi. 

fHis  want  of  population  did  not  prevent  the 
country  of  the  Natchez  from  being  excellent. 
The  climate  is  wholefome  and  temperate^  the 
foil  fufceptible  of  righ  and  varied  cultures  5  the 
territory  fufficiently  elevated  to  preclude  all  fears 
from  the  inundations  of  the  river.  This  country 
i;  generally  open,  extenfive,  well-v\fatercd,  and 
covcrcjj  with  pleafant  hijlocksj  agreeable  mea- 
dowS|  and  deliciops  woods,  as  far  as  the  Apala- 
pHian  niQuntains^  Accordingly,  the  firft  French- 
fpcn  Yfhq  c^nie  thcrcjudg^d,  that  nQfwithftanding 
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it's  diftance  from  the  fca,  this  would  become  in  ^  ^^  ^ 
time  the  center  of  the  colony.  This  opinion 
drew  numbers  of  them  to  this  fpot.  They  were 
favourably  received  by  the  favagcs,  and  aflifted 
in  the  fetclement  of  the  plantations  which  they 
wanted  to  eftablilh.  Exchanges  that  were  reci-- 
procally  ufeful^  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friend- 
ihip  apparently  fincere  between  the  two  nations. 
It  might  have  become  permanent^  had  not  the 
ties  of  it  been  daily  weakened  by  the  avidity  of 
the  Europeans.  Thefe  foreigners  had  at  firft  de- 
manded the  produ£tions  of  the  country  only  as 
honed  merchants,  but  afterwards  imperioufly 
dictated  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  and  at  length 
feized  upon  what  they  were  tired  of  paying  for, 
even  at  a  low  price.  Their  audacity  increafe4 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  expel  the  natives  from  the 
fields  they  had  tilled  themfelves. 

This  tyranny  was  atrocious.  In  vain  did  the 
Natchez  endeavour  to  put  a  flop  to  it  by  the  moft 
humiliating  fupplications.  Driven  to  defpair, 
they  endeavoured  to  engage  in  their  refentment 
all  the  eaftern  nations,  whofe  difpofitions  they 
were  acquainted  with,  and  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1729,  they  fucceeded  in  forming  an 
almoft  univerfal  league,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  to  exterminate  in  one  day  the  whole  race  of 
their  oppreffors.  This  negociation  was  carried 
on  with  fuch  fuccefs  as  not  to  be  difcovered  either 
by  the  favages  who  were  friends  to  the  French^ 
or  by  the  French  themfelves.  Nothing  but  feme 
cafually  fortunate  event  could  prevent  the  fuc- 
cefs of  the  plot,  and  this  event  took  place. 

D  4  According 
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®  5_^  ^  According,  to  the  accounts  of  the  times^  the 
Natchez  fent  to  the  confpiring  nations,  who  were 
not  better  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  than 
themfelves,  feme  parcels,  coniifting  of  an  equal 
number  of  bits  of  wood.  That  there  might  be 
no  miftake  made  refpefting  the  time  when  the 
common  hatred  was  to  break  out,  it  was  agreed, 
that  one  of  thefe  bits  of  wood  fhould  be  burnt 
every  day  in  each  town,  and  the  laft  was  to  be 
the  fignal  for  the  bloody  fcene  that  was  to  be  ex- 
hibited. It  happened  that  the  wife  or  the  mother 
of  tlje  great  chief  was  informed  of  the  plot  by  a 
ion  fhe  had  by  a  Frenchman.  She  feveral  times 
warned  the  officer  of  that  nation  who  commanded 
in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  circumftance.  The 
indifference  or  the  contempt  that  was  ftiew'n  for 
her  advice  did  not  ftifle  in  her  heart  the  affedion 
flie  had  for  thefe  foreigners.  Her  rank  entitled 
her  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  any  hour 
ihe  chofe.  This  prerogative  put  it  in  her  power 
to  carry  off  fucccffively  the  brts  of  wood  which 
had  been  depofited  in  it,  and  flie  determined  to 
do  it  in  order  to  difturb  the  calculation^  of  the 
confpirators,  at  the  hazard  of  haftcning,  fince  it, 
i?«ras  neceflary,  the  deftruftion  of  the  Frenchmen 
fhe  was  fond  of,  in  order  to  infure  the  fafety  of 
the  reft  who  were  unknow'n  to  her.  Every  thing 
happened  as  (he  expefted.  At  the  fignal  agreed 
upon,  the  Natchez  fell  unawares  upon  the  enemy^i 
pot  doubting  but  all  their  allies  were  at  the  fame 
time  engaged  in  the  fame  bufinefs  5  but  as  there 
had  bcpn  no  treafon  any  where  elfe,  every  thing 
remained  quiet,  as  it  muft  neceflarily  have  don^; 
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This  account  appears  very  fabulous;  but  it  i§  ®  ^^  't 
l^cry  certain,  that  the  period  agreed  upon  be-? 
twcen  the  qiembers  of  the  confederacy  to  deliver 
Louifiana  from  a  foreign  yoke,  was  forefl:alle4 
by  the  Natchez.  They  were  perhaps  not  able  tQ 
contain  their  hatred  any  longer.  They  were  per- 
haps feduccd  by  meeting  with  unexpefted  facility 
in  the  execution  of  their  dcfign.  Perhaps,  they 
were  properly  or  improperly  apprehenfive  that 
their  intentions  began  to  be  fufpe£led.  It  is  s 
certain  faft,  however,  that  of  two  hundred  an4 
twenty-two  French,  who  were' then  in  this  fettlcr 
ment,  two  hundred  were  maffacrcdj  that  the 
women  who  were  pregnant,  or  who  had  young 
children,  did  not  (hare  a  more  fortunate  deftinyi 
and  that  the  reft,  ivho  remained  prifoners,  were 
cxpofed  to  the  brutality  of  the  murderers  of  their 
fons  aiid  of  their  hufbands. 

The  whole  colony  thought  themfclves  loft  upoa 
the  firft  news  of  this  event.  They  had  nothing 
to  oppofe  to  a  number  "of  enemies  threatening 
them  on  all  fides,  except  a  few  half-rotten  pallif- 
fades,  and  a  few  vagabonds  badly  armed  and  ill 
difciplined.  Perrier,  in  whom  the  authority  was* 
vefted,  had  not  a  better  opinion  of  the  fituatioa 
of  affairs.  Howeyer,  he  Ihewed  a  firm  counter 
nance,  and  this  boldnefs  ferved  him  inftead  of 
forces.  The  favages  thought  him  not  only  able 
to  defend  himfelf,  but  alfo  to  attack  them.  In 
order  to  difp^l  the  fufpicions  that  might  have 
been  conceived  againft  them,  or  in  hopes  of  ob» 
raining  a  pardon^  feveral  of  thefe  nations  joined 
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BOOK  their  warriors  to  his,  in  order  to  aifift  in  his  re- 

A  Via 

vcngc. 

Other  troops  were  wanting^  befide  ilUaffeded 
allies  or  foldiers,  forced  into  the  fervicc,  to  have 
infured  fuccefs.  This  militia  marched  towards 
the  country  of  the  Natchez,  with  a  degree  of  flow- 
nefs  which  afforded  no  good  omen,  and  they  at- 
tacked the  forts  with  that  indifference  from  which 
no  good  effeft  could  be  expefted.  Fortunately, 
the  befieged  offered  to  releafe  all  the  prifoners 
they  had  in  their  poffeffion,  if  the  troops  would 
withdraw ;  and  this  propofal  was  acceded  to  with 
extreme  joy. 

But  Perrier  having  received  fome  reinforce- 
ments from  Europe,  recommended  hoftilities,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1731.  The  profpeA  of 
this  new  danger  fpread  diffentions  among  the 
Natchez,  and  this  mifunderftanding  brought  on 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  nation.  A  few  feeble  corps 
of  thefe  favages  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  a 
great  number  were  fent  Oaves  to  St.  Domingo. 
Thofe  who  efcaped  flavery  or  death,  took  refuge 
among  the  Chickafaws. 

The3E  were  the  moft  intrepid  people  of  thofe 
regions:  their  intimate  connexions  with  the 
Englifli  were  well  know'n,  and  their  favourite 
virtue  was  hofpitality.  All  thefe  reafons  pre- 
vented the  French  at  firft  from  requiring  them  to 
deliver  up  the  Natchez,  to  whom  they  had  af- 
forded refuge.  But  Bienville,  who  fucceeded 
Pcrrrer,  thought  himfelf  authorized  to  demand 
the  ceffionof  them.  The  Chickafaws,  with  cou^ 
rage  and  indignation,  refufed  to  comply*    Both 

fides 
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fides  took  up  arms  in  1736.  The  French  were  •  ^^  ^ 
defeated  in  the  open  field,  and  driven  back  with  ^.y^J  .j 
loft  under  the  pallifades  of  their  enemy.     They  y 

tried  their  fortune  again  four  years  after,  encou- 
raged by  fome  fuccours  they  had  received  from 
Canada.  They  were  upon  the  point  of  being 
defeated  a  fecond  time,  when  fome  fortunate  in- 
cident brought  on  a  reconciliation  with  thefe 
favages.  Since  that  period,  the  tranquillity  of 
Louifiana  hath  never  been  difturbed.  Let  us 
now  fee  to  what  degree  of  profperity  this  long 
peace  hath  raifed  the  colony. 

The  coafts  of  Louifiana,  which  are  aH  fituated  Settiemcntt 

^  formed  by 

vpon  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  are  in  general  flat,  and  the  French 
covered  with  a  barren  fand.   They  are  neither  inha- 
bited, nor  capable  of  being  fo.     No  forts  have 
ever  been  erefted  upon  them. 

Though  the  French  muft  have  been  dcfirous 
of  drawing  near  to  Mexico,  they  have  formed  no 
fettlement  upon  the  coaft,  which  lies  to  the  weft  of 
the  Miffiffippi.  They  were  undoubtedly  appre- 
henfive  of  offending  the  Spaniards,  who  would 
not  patiently  have  fuffered  them  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  river  is  fituated  Fort  Mobile, 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  derives  it*s  fourcc 
from  the  Apalachian  mountains.  It  ferved  to 
maintain  the  Chad^ws,  the  Alimabous,  and  other 
Icfs  numerous  colonies  in  alliance  with  the  French, 
and  to  fecure  their  fur  trade.  The  Spaniards  of 
Penfacola  drew  fome  provifions  and  merchandize ' 

from  this  fejtjcmcptf 

There 
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^  Xvi.  ^       There  are  a  great  number  of  outlets  at  thip 
mouth  of  the  Mifliffippi,  which  are  always  vary- 
ing.    Many  of  them  are  entirely  dry  at  times. 
Some  can  only  admit  canoes  or  floops.     That 
towards   the  eaft,    the   only  one   frequented  at 
prefent  by  fhips,  is  very  tortuous,  affords  only  a 
very  narrow  paffage;    and  hath   no  more    than 
eleven  or  twelve  feet  of  water  in  the  higheft  tides. 
The  fmall  fort  called  La  Balife,  which  formerly 
defended  the  mouth  of  the  river,   is  no  longer  of 
any  ufe  fince  it*^  canal  hath  been  filled  up,  and 
fince  the  Ihips  fail  out  of  the  reach  of  it's  cannon. 
New  Orleans,  fituated  at  the  diftance. of  thir- 
ty leagues  from  the  fea^  is  the  firft  fetriement  that 
prefents  itfelf.     This  city,    which  was  intended 
for  a  flaple  to  carry  on  all  the  intercourfe  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  colony,   was  built 
upon  the  eaftern    border  of  the  river,   round  a 
crefccnt,    which  is  acceffible  to  all  (hips,    and 
where  they  ride  in  perfect  fafety.     The  founda* 
tions  of  it  were  laid  in  17175  but  it  was  not  till 
lyasj  that  it  bad  made  any  progrefs,  and  became 
the  capital  of  Louifiana.     It's  population   never 
confifted  of  more  than  fixteen  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, partly  free  men,  and  partly  flaves.     The  huts 
which  originally  covered  it  have  been  fucceflively 
transformed  into    convenient  houfes,    but   built 
with  wood  upon  bricks,  becaufe  the  foil  Was  not 
fufficicntly  firm  to  fupport  heavier  buildings, 

The  city  is  placed  on  an  ifland,  which  is  Rxty 
leagues  in  length,  and  hath  a  moderate  breadth. 
This  ifland,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  culture,  is- formed  by  the  ocean,  hy 

th^ 
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the  river  Miffiffippi,  by  the  lake  Pontchartram^  it  o*  o  k 
and  by  the  Manchac,  or  the  rjvcr  of  Yberville, 
a  canal  which  the  Miffiflippi  hath  digged  foritfclf^ 
in  order  to  pour  into  it  the  fuperfluous  part  of 
it*s  waters,  in  the  feafon  when  they  moft  abound. 
There  may  be  upon  this  territory  about  a  hun- 
dred plantations,  upon  which  are  found  four  or 
five  hundred  white  nnen,  and  four  thoufand  Ne- 
groes,  principally  employed  in  the  culture  of  in- 
digo. A  few  enterprizing  proprietors  have  en* 
deavoured  to  grow  fugar  there;  butfome  trifling 
frofts,  which  arc  fatal  to  this  rich  produAion, 
have  rendered  this  attempt  inefFeftual.  The 
plantations  are  feldom  contiguous  to  each,  other, 
but  are  moftly  feparatqd  by  ftagnating  waters 
and  moraffes,  efpecially  in  the  inferior  part;  of 
the  ifland. 

Opposite  to  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  weftern 
ftioreof  the  Miffiflippi,  were  fettled  in  1722,  three 
hundred  Germans,  the  unfortunate  remains  of 
feveral  thoufand  who  had  been  removed  from 
their  country.  Their  number  hath  trebled  lincc 
that  period,  which  is  not  a  very  di(bfnt  one,  be- 
caufe  they  have  always  been  the  moft  laborious 
men  of  the  colony.  Affifted  by  about  two  thou-* 
fand  flaves,  they  cultivate  maize  for  their  food,  and 
rice  and  indigo  for  exportation.  They  formerly 
attended  to  the  culture  of  cotton  jibut  they  have 
abandoned  it  fince  it  has  beea  found  too  ihort  for 
the  European  manufaftures. 

A  LITTLE  higher  up,  on  the  fame  coaft,  eight 
hundred  Acad  rans  were  fituated,  who  had  arrived  in 
Louifiana  immediately  after  the  laft  ^ace.  Their 

labours 
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BoOK  labours  have  hten  hitherto  confined  to  the 
breeding  of  caccle,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  ar-< 
tides  of  primary  neccflity*  If  their  meanat 
Ihould  increafe>  they  will  attend  to  the  produdlion 
of  vendible:  commodities. 

All  thofe  productions  which  enrich  the  lower 
part  of  the  colony,  terminate  at  the  fettlement  of 
the  Pointe  coupee^  formed  at  the  diftance  of  forty- 
five  leagues  from  New  Orleans.  It  furniihes 
moreover  the  greateft  part  of  the  tobacco  that  is 
confumed  in  the  country,'  and  a  great  deal  of 
wood  for  foreign  trade.  Thefe  labours  employ 
five  or  fix  hundred  white  men,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred Negroes. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  lands 
which  are  cultivated  in  thefe  feveral  fettlements 
belonging  to  Lower  Louifiana,  there  runs  a  caufe- 
way  deftined  to  fecure  it  from  the  inundations  of 
the  river.  Large  and  deep  ditches,  which  fur^* 
round  every  field,  afford  an  ifliie  to  the  waters 
which  would  either  have  penetrated  or  rifen  above 
the  dyke.  This  foil  is  entirely  muddy;  and  when 
it  is  ,to  be  cultivated,  the  large  reeds  which  cover 
it  are  cut  at  the  bottom.  As  foon  as  they  are 
dry  they  are  fet  on  fire.  Then,  however  lightly 
the  earth  be  turned  up,  it  becomes  fertile  in  all 
productions  requiring  a  damp  foil.  Corn  does 
not  thrive  upon  it  i  for  the  blades  grow,  but  con^ 
tain  no  feed.  Moft  of  the  fruit  trees  fucceed  no 
better,  they  grow  up  very  faft,  and  are  In  bloflbm 
twice  in  a  yeari  but  the  fruit  which  is  attacked 
by  the  worms^  dries  and  generally  falls  off  before 
it  is  ripe.    The  peachi  the  orange,  and  the  fig-» 

tree. 
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tree,    trc  the  only  ones,   the  feitilicy  of  which  •  ^^  * 
cannot  be  too  mu<;h  extolled. 

Thb  nature  of  the  country  is  very  different  in 
Upper  Louifiana.  To  the  eaft  of  the  Miffiflippi, 
this  diftrift  begins  a  little  above  the  river  of 
Yberville.  It's  territory,  which,  hath  been  an- 
tiently  formed,  is  fufEciently  raifed  to  be  free 
from  inundations  and  hath  only  a  proper  degree 
of  moifture;  it  therefore  requires  lefs  care,  and 
promifes  a  greater  variety  of  produftions.     This 

was  the  opinion  of  the  firft  Frenchmen  who  ap- 
peared in  thefe  countries.  They  fettled  in  the 
diftrid  of  the  Natchez,  and  after  having  attempt- 
ed feveral  cultures  which  were  all  fuccefsful» 
confined  themfelves  to  that  of  tobacco,  which 
foon  acquired  in  the  mother-country  the  reputa- 
tion it  defcrved.  Government  expefted  foon  to 
receive  from  this  fettlement  a  fufficient  quantity 
for  the  fupply  of  the  whole  monarchy,  when  the 
tyranny  of  it's  agents  occaiioned  it's  ruin.  Since 
this  fatal  period,  this  inexhauftible  foil  hath  re- 
mained uncultivated,  till  Great  Britain,  having 
acquired  the  property  of  it  by  treaties,  fliall  have 
conveyed  there  a  population  fufBcient  to  ferti- 
lize it. 

A  LITTLE  higher  up,  but  on  the  weftern  (horcp 
the  Red  river  empties  itfelf  into  the  Miffifllppi. 
It  is  at  thirty  leagues  diftance  from  the  mouth  of 
it,  and  upon  the  territory  of  the  Natchitoches, 
that  the  French  on  their  arrival  in  Louifiana 
erefted  a  few  pallifades.  The  objcft  of  this  pofl: 
was  to  draw  from  New  Mexico  the  flieep  and 
horned  cattle,  which  a  rifing  colony  is  always  in 

want 
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B  o_o  K  want  of;  and  it  was  alfo  to  open  a  fmuggling^ 
trade  with  the  Spanilh  fort  of  the  Adages,  which 
is  only  feven  leagues  diftant.  It  is  long  fince 
the  multiplication  of  the  cattle  in  thofe  fields,  to 
which  it  was  neceffary  to  accuftom  them,  hath 
put  an  end  to  the  firft  of  thefe  connexions  5  and 
it  was  ftill  earlier  underftood,  that  the  latter^ 
with  one  of  the  pooreft  fcttlements  in  the  world,; 
could  never  have  any  real  utility.  Accordingly, 
the  territory  of  the  Natchitoches  was  foon  for- 
faken  by  thofe  whom  the  hopes  of  making  a  great 
fortune  had  draw'n  there.  Upon  this  diftrift 
there  are  only  now  to  be  feen  the  defcendants  of 
a  few  foldiers,  who  have  fettled  there  at  the  end  of 
the  time  they  were  engaged  for  in  the  fervice. 
Their  number  does  not  exceed  two  hundred. 
They  live  upon  maize,  or  upon  the  vegetables 
which  they  cultivate,  and  fell  the  fuperfluous  part 
of  their  produdions  to  their  indolent  neighbours. 
The  money  they  receive  from  this  feeble  garri- 
fon,  enables  them  to  pay  fbr  the  liquors  and  the: 
clothing  which  they  are  obliged /to  get  from 
dfewhere. 

The  fettlement  formed  among  the  Akanfas  is 
ftill  more  wretched.  It  would  infallibly  have 
beconie  very  flourifhing,  if  the  troops,  the  arms, 
the  bondfmen,  the  provifions,  and  the  merchan- 
dize, which  Law  had  fent  there  on  his  own  pri- 
vate account,  had  not  been  firft  confifcated  after 
the  difgrace  of  that  ehterprifing  man*  Since 
that  time  fome  few  Canadians  only  have  fettled 
tipon  this  excellent  foil,  who  have  taken  to  them- 
ielves  wives  among  the  women  of  the  country. 

Ftota 
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From  thefe  conncftions  hath  foon  arifcn  an  al-  ^  ^^  ^ 
»   moft  favagc    race  5    confiding    only  of   a  few 
families,   living  fcparatc  from  each  other,    and 
fcarce  attending  to  any  other  employment  ex- 
cept that  of  the  cbace. 

.To  go  from  the  Akanfas  to  the  Illinois  coun^ 
try,  it  is  neceflary  to  travel  three  hundred  leagues : 
for  the  nations  in  America  are  not  contiguous 
to  each  other,  as  they  afc  in  Europe,  and  arc 
therefore  the  mbre  independent;     They  have  nd 
chiefs  Confiedled  artiong  themfelves,  alternately 
to  fcize  upon,  or  to  facrifice  thdm,  and  to  ren-* 
der  therti  fo  unhappys  that  they  (hall  haVe  no» 
thing  to  gain  Or  to  Icffe,  by  a  change  of  coun** 
try  and  of  mafter.     The  Illinois,  fituated  in  the 
'  moft  northern  part  of  Louifiana,  were  continually 
beaten^  and  always  upon  the  point  of  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  or  by  other  warlike  na-^ 
tibns;     They  ftood  in  need  of  a  defender;    and 
the  French  took  that  part  upon  themfelves,  by 
occupying  a  por*tion  of  their  territory^    at  the 
mouth  of  their  river,  and  upon  the  moffc  plea- 
fanti  and  more  fruitful  banks  of  the  Mifliffippii 
Under  this  proteftion,  the  Illinois  have  avoided 
the  deftiny  .of  moft  of  the  nations  in  the  New 
Worldi  of  whom  there  fcarce  remains  any  re- 
membrancei      Neverthelefs,   their  number  hath 
diminifhed,  m  proportion  as  that  of  their  pro- 
teftors  hath  ihcreafed.      Thefe  foreigners  have 
gradually  formed  a  population  of  two  thdufand. 
three  hundred  and  fourfcore  free  perfons,    and 
of  eight  huiidred  Haves,  diftributcd  in  fix  villages, 
-  Vol.  VII.  E  .five 
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five  of  which  ^rc  fituatccj  upon  the  eaftern  border 
of  the  river. 

Unfortunately,  mod  of  thcfe  people  haveen- 
.  tertained  a  paflion  for  running  about  the  Woods  to' 
buy  up  the  peltries,  or  have  indulged  themfelves' 
with  remaining  in  their  warehoufes,  waitingHill 
the  favages  brought  them  the  produce  of  their 
chafe^  They  would  have  worked  rftofe  ufefuUy 
for  thcnrfelves>  for  the  colony,  and  for  France,' 
had  they  digged  the  excellent  foil  upon  which 
chance  had  placed  them  f  and  had  they  required 
of  it  the  feveral  kinds  of  corrt  produced  in  the 
Old  World,  which  Louifiana  hath  been  obliged 
to  draw  from  Europe,  or  from  North  America^ 
But  how  much  hath  the  fettlement  formed  by 
the  French  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  and 
how  much  have  their  other  fettlement^f  fallen 
fcort  of  this  profpcrity  ? 

Never  did  the  colony,  in  it*s  greateft  fplen- 
dour,  reckon  more  than  feven  thousand  Negroes, 
exclufive  of  the  troops,  the  number  of  which 
varied,  from  three  hundred  to  two  thoufand 
men;  This  feeble  population  was  fcattered  along 
the  borders  of  the  MiffiiTippi,  throughout  a  fpacc 
of  five  hundred  leagues  j  and  was  defended  by  a 
few  fmall  forts,  fituated  at  an  immenfe  diftanccJ 
from  each  other.  Neverthelefs,  thefe  men  were 
not  defcended  from  that  fcum  of  Europci  which 
France  had,  as  it  were,  vomited  forth  into  the 
New  World  at  the  time  of  Law's  fyftem.  AH 
thbfe  miferable  men  had  perifhed,  without  leav- 
jng  any  iflue.  The  eolonifts  were  robuft  men, 
<^  arrived 
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arrived  Trdm  Canada,  or  difbandied  foldiersj  who  "  ,5J?  **■ 

had  fenfibly  preferred  the  labours  of  agriculture 
to  a  life  of  idleriefs,  irt  which  prejudice  and  pride 
had  confirmed  them.  Every  inhabitant  received 
From  government  a  fuitable  piece  of  ground,  with 
feed  to  fow  ir>  »  gun^  an  ax}  a  mattock,  a  cow 
and  a  calf^  a  cock  and  fix  henSi  with  a  plentiful 
fupply  of  wholefome  provifions  for  three  years* 
Some  officers,  and  fomc  tich  men^  had  formed 
confiderable  plantations^  which  occupied  eight 
thoufand  flaves. 

This  colony  fent  to  France  fourfcore  thoufand 
Weight  of  indigo,  fome  hides>  and  much  peltry. 
It  fent  to  the  illands^  tallow,  fmoked  mcatSj 
pulfe,  rite^  maize,  pitch,  tar,  and  timber  for 
fliips  and  for  houfe-building.  Thefe  feveral  ar- 
ticles collefted,  might  be  worth  2,000,000  of 
livres  *.  This  fum  was  paid  for  in  European 
merchandize,  and  in  the  produ6tions  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  The  colony  even  received  more  than  it 
gave,  and  derived  this  fingular  advantage  from 
the  expences  of  fovereignty. 
I  The  public  expences  were  always  too  confi- 

derable at  Louifiana.  They  often  exceeded,  even 
in  times  of  fujl  peace,  the  whole  produce  of  the 
fettlement.  Perhaps  the  agents  of  government 
would  have  been  more  circumfpeft,  had  the  bufi^ 
nefs  been  tranfa(5led  with  money.  Thd  unfortu^ 
I  nate  facility  of  paying   every  thing  with  bills, 

I  which  were  not  to-  be  difcharged  till  their  arrival 

in  the  mother-country,  rendered  them  generally 
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B  o  o  i^  lavifh,    and  fome  of  them  were-  even  difhoneff; 

XVI. 

For  their  own  private  emoluments,  they  ordered 
the  conftruftion  of  forts,  which  were  of  no  kind 
of  ufe,  and  which  coft  twenty  times  more  than 
they  ought  to  have  done.  They  rmiltipliedy 
without  reafoni  as  without  meafure,  the  annual 
prefents  which  the  court  of  VerfaiHes  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fend  to  the  favage  tribes. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Louifiana  were 
not  carried  on  upon  Ihips  belonging  to  itfelff 
for  it  had  never  thought  of  having  one  fingle 
reffcl.  Sometimes  it  received  fome  feeble  em- 
barkations from  the  ports  of  France,  and  fome-* 
times  large  boat*  from  the  fugar  iflands.  But 
moft  frequently,  fhips  difpatched  from  the  mou- 
ther-country to  St.  Domingo,  left  part  of  their 
cargo  in  this  rich  fettlement;  and  after  having 
fold  the  reft  of  it  in  the  Miffifiippi,  ufed  to 
load  themfelves,  on  their  return  to  it,  with 
every  thing  that  might  be  wanted  at  St*  Do- 
mingo, or  which  might  be  fuitablc  to  the  ma-^ 
thcr-country. 

France  LOUISIANA,  which  naturc  feemed  to  invite  to 

TtWvcd'^^lt  a  great  degree  of  profperity,  would  undoubtedly 

homull  have  attained  to  it^  if  government  had  had  the 

liana,  prudence  to  attend  to  the  wiflies'  of  the  French 

have  imped-  Protcftants,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  colonies 

tl^''  ^"''  fettled  by  the  Englifh  to  the  north  of  the  New 
World.- 

Under  the  moft  brilliant  reign,  and  at  the 
moft  fortunate  period  of  that  reign,  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  Calvinift  families  were  enjoying 
peaceably  in  France,  the  rights  of  men  and  of 

citizens: 
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Citizens;  rights  which  had  been  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  fanioys  edift,  whijch  had  quieted  fo 
many, troubles,  and  put  an  cod  to  fo  rnany  cala- 
mities, the  isdiift  of  Nantc5*  Louis  XIV.  the 
teri;or  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  idol  of  his  fub- 
j^fts,  had  neither  enemies  to  fear  without,  nor 
rebels  within  his  provinces.  The  Proteftants, 
gjLiiet  from  motives  of  duty  as  well  as  intereft, 
thought  of  nothing  but  ferving  the  (late,  and  of 
contributing  towards  it's  power  and  it's  glory, 
.They  were  placed  at  the  head  of  fever^l  new  ma-* 
nufadlures;  and  being  difperfed  in  the  maritime 
.countries,  a  navy,  which  W2is  formidable  in  it's 
infancy,  derived  it'3  principal  ftrength  fron^ 
them.  Where  an  eafy  and  decent  competency 
prevails,  the  fruit  of  laljpur  ^nd  of  ioduftry,  there 
we  generally  meet  with  good  morals.  The  Pro- 
teftants, in  particular,  were  djftinguiQied  by  them^ 
Jjecaufe  they,  we^e  the  leaft  numerous^  and  moft 
laborious  of  the  fubjedls,  and  becaufe  they  had 
)to  juftify  their  faith  by  their  virtues. 

Every  thipg,  I  fay  again,  was  quiet  in  thp 
interior  part  pf  the  kingdom:  but  facerdotal 
pride  and  pharifaical  ambition  were  not  fo.  The 
clergy  of  France,  Rome,  and  the  Jefyits^  were 
continually  importuning  the  throne^  y^ith  theijr 
fcandalous  rembnftrances.  Ijt  w^§  reprefented, 
that  Frenchmen  who  did  not  humble  themfclves 
before  a  confeflbr  j  who  faw  nothing  but  bread  in 
the  confecrated  hoft  j  who  never  faid  mafs  ;  who 
never  brought  any  offering  to  the  altar  j    who 

• 

married  their  coufins  without  purchafing  difpen- 
/ationsr  it  was  reprefented,  that  fuch  FrencI)- 

.  E  3  men 
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men  could  not  love  their  country  nor  theii* 
fovcreign.  It  was  faid,  that  they  were  in  faft 
nothing  more  than  traitors  and  fiypocritesj  who, 
jn  order  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  obedience, 
waited  only  for  a  favourable  circumftance,  which 
fooner  or  later  they  would  find  fome  opportu- 
nity to  excite. 

When  impofturc  fhall  awaken  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  fovereign,  with  refped  to  the  fidelity* 
of  his  fubjefts,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  it's  being 
liftened   to    with    attention.      Ncverthelefs,    we 
fhall  venture  to  afk ;;  whether  Louis  XIV.  was 
cxcufable,    when   he  feemed    not  to  know  how 
much  his  Proteftant  fubjcdts  were  ufeful  to  him? 
We  Ihall  venture  to  alk,  if  he  could  ferioufly  be-^ 
lieve,    that  they  would  become  more  fo,  when 
they  were  turned  Catholicks ;    and  if  the  tolera-* 
tion  of  a  mafter,   fo  powerful  and  fo  abfolute^, 
could  ever  bring  on  any  of  thofe  difagreeable 
Confequcnces  with  which  he  was  inceflantly  threatr 
ened  ?   The  Proteftants  had  been   feditious,  it  is 
true:    but  they  had  been   perfecuted,    and  had 
been   made,     alternately   with    Catholicks,    the 
fport  of  the  turbulent  ambition  of  the  great.    The 
idea  of  fo  much   blood   fpilt   in  the  preceding 
reigns,  (hould  it  not  have  made  him  apprehenfiye 
of  Ihedding  more  ?  Paft  events  (hould  have  taught 
him,  that  a  king  hath  no  power  over  religious 
opinions;  that  the  confcicnces  of  men  are  not  to 
be  compelled  J    that  fortune,  life,  and  dignities, 
are  nothing   in   comparifon   of  eternal   puni(h- 
ments  J  and  that  if  it  be  right,  in  a  country  where 
only  one  form  of  wprfhip  is  ohfervcd,  to  forbid 

accef^ 
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accefs  to  any  foreign,  fuperftition,  y^t  pow^  will  ^  ^^  ^ 
never  exclude  that  which  h  already  eftabli(hed 
there;  Lquis  XIV.  experienced  this.  You  mc?- 
narchs,  who  are  intruded  with  the  care  of  govern- 
ing nnen,  m^ke  it  your  bufinefs  to  be  acquainted 
with  thern.  Stgdy  their  paffions,  in  order  that 
you  may  gavern  them  by  their  palTions.  Know 
that  a  prince  who  fays  to  his  fubjefts,  your  reli- 
gion difpfcafes  m^^  it  is  my  pleafure  that  you 
ihould  renounce  it,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  raife 
the  gallows,  and  tQ  prepare  the  wheel,  and  let 
his  executioners  hold  themfelyes  in  readinefs. 

Louis  XIV.  intruded  with  the  execution  of 
his  projeft,  which  was  impious  in  religion  and 
;ibfurd  in  policy,  two '  minifters  imperiojLis  as 
himfelf;  two  men  who  hated  the  Proteftants, 
bccaufe  Colbert  had  .employed  them.  One  of 
thefc  was  Le  Tellier,  a  harfli  and  fanatic  man^* 
the^other'  Louvois.,  a  cruel  ^nd  fanguinary  mi- 
nifter^  he  who  gave  it  as  his  opinioo,  that  all 
Holland  £hould  be  funk  under  water,  and  who 
afterwards  caufed  the  Palatinate  to  be  reduced  to 
aflies.  Immediately,  on  the  Qighteft  pretence, 
jthe  churches  of  the  Calvinifts  arc  fliut  upi  they 
themfelves  are  excluded  from  every  office  in  the 
public  revenue;  they  cannot  be  admitted  in- 
to any  corporation  i  their  clergy  were  fubjedled 
to  taxation;  their  mayors  are  deprived. of  no- 
bility; the  legacies  left  to  their  cpnfiftories,  are 
applied  to  hofpitals ;  the  officers  of  the  king's 
houfehold,  the  fecretaries  of  the  king,  the  nota- 
ries,   the  CQunfellors,    and    the  ^ttornies,    have 

P  f  <^rder;? 
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>  *^  o  K  orders  to  quit  their  fun<Sions,  or  to  renounce 
.^-y-^j  their'faith.  Thele  ai^s  of  violence  are  fucceeded 
by  abfurdity.  A  declaration  of  council,  in  the 
year  ;68i,  authorifes  children  of  fevcn  years  of 
^ge  to  renounce  their  faith-  Children  of  feven 
years  of  age  who  have  a  faith,  who  have  a  civil 
wilt>  and  who  enter  into  public  engagements  1 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  fovercign  and  the  prieft  can 
equ.ally  make  children  of  men,  and  men  of 
children? 

Pot  it  becanfic  necefTary  to  withdraw  children 
from  the  authority  of  ihcir  parents;    for  which 
purpofe  force  was  employed.     Soldiers  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  them  off  from   their   paternal 
'    dwelling,  and  took  poffeflion  of  it  in  their  ftead. 
The  cry  of  dcfolation  refbunded  frotn  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.     The  people  began  tp 
think  of  removing  at  a  diftance  from  the  oppref- 
for.     Whole  families  deferred;  their  houfes  were 
converted  into  guard-rooms.     The  powers  that 
were    the    rivals  of   France,    offered   thcrn  an 
afylum.     Amflerdam  was  enlarged  with  a  multi- 
tude of  houfes  prepared  for  their  reception.    The 
provinces  were  depopulated*     The  government 
beheld  thefc   emigrations,    and  were  difturbed. 
The  punifhment  of  the  gallies  was  decreed  againft 
the  fugitive  artifan  and  the  failor.     All  the  paf- 
fagcs  were  doled.     Nothing  was  forgotten  that 
offibly  enhance  the  merit  of  the  facrificej 
ore   than    five    hundred    thoufand    uleful 
■>  made  their  cfcape,  at  the  rifle  of  receiv- 
;heir  way  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

It 
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'It  was  in  1685,  in  the  midft  of  thefc  horrors,  ^  ^^  * 
that  the  fatal  revolution  of  the  edi(5l  of  Nantes 
jippeared.  The  clergy  who  were  fteady  in  their 
ppinions,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdoni 
within  a- fortnight,  on  pain  of  death.  Children 
were  tor'n  frpm  the  arms  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  And  thefe  horrible  a<9:s  were  authorized 
\)y  a  fet  of  deliberate  men;  by  an  affembly  of 
grave  perfons  -,  by  a  fupreme  court !  They  were 
fathers,  and  yet  they  did  not  fhudder  while  they 
gave  orders  for  the  infringement  of  {he  moft  facrcd 
laws  of  nature ! 

In  the  mean  while,  the  minds  of  men  were  in-» 
flamed.     The  Proteftants  affembled;    they  were 
attacked;    they  defended  themfelves,    and  dra-r 
goons  were  fent  againft  them.      And  now  the 
hamlet3,  the  villages,  the  fields,  the  highways^ 
and  the  gates  of  the  cities,  were  planted  with 
fcafFolds  and  drenched  with  blood.     The  inten- 
dants  of  the  provinces  vied  with  each  other  in 
cruelty,     Soipe   minifters,   venturing  to  preach 
and  to  write,  verp  fcized  upon,  and  put  to  death. 
The  prifons  w/ere  fooii  incapable  of  holding  the 
number  of  thp  perfecuted  -,  and  it  was  the  will  of 
a  fingle  m^n  that  could  make  fo  many  perfon^ 
unfQrtunate !  J^t  bis  word,  all  the  civil  and  moral 
ties  were  broken !    At  his  wordi  a  thoufand  ci- 
tizens, revered  for  their  virtues,  their  dignities^^ 
•  and  their  talents,  were  devoted  to  death  and  to 
infamy  !  O  ye  people  I  ye  herd  of  weak  and  meat> 


men 


1 


And  thou,  blind  tyrant !    becaufe  thy  prieft^ 

have  not  the  art  of  perfuafion  to  mak^  their  ar^u- 

^  ments 


^ 
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'  XVL  ^  n^cnts  vifkorious  i  becaufe  they  cannot  efface 
from  the  minds  of  thofe  innocent  men,  the  pro- 
found traces^  which  education  had  engraved  iij 
them  5  becaufe  thefc  men  will  neither  be  bafe, 
flor  hypocritical,  nor  infamous;  becaufe  they 
chufe  rather  to  obey  their  God  than  to  obey  thee, 
muft  thou  deprive  them  of  their  property,  put 
chains  upon  them,  burn  them,  hang  them  up, 
^nd  drag  their  carcaffcs  upon  a  hurdle  ?  When 
thou  withdraweft  thy  proteftion  from  them, 
becaufe  they  do  not  think  as  thou  do'ftj  why 
ihould  they  not  \vithdraw  their  obedience  from 
thee,  becaufe  thou  thinkcft  differently  from 
them?  Ic  is  thou  who  do'ft  breal?;  the  com? 
pad[« 

The  churches  of  the  Proteftants  were  de- 
ftroycd.  Their  minifters  were  either  put  to 
(death,  or  they  fled.  But  this  did  not  put  a  flrop 
to  the  defertion  of  the  perfecuted  perfons.  What 
fteps  wcr^  therefore  to  be  taken  to  prevent  it  ? 
It  w^s  imagined  that  flight  would  be  lefs  fre- 
quent when  the  gates  were  laid  open.  This 
proved  to  be  a  miftake ;  and  after  the  paflagesj 
had  been  opened,  they  were  fbuf:  4gain  a  fe- 
cond  time  with  as  little  fuccefs  as  at  ftrfl:. 

The  dreadful  wound  which  f^n^ticifm  then 
inflicted  on  the  nation,  hath  continued  bleeding 
down  to  our  days,  and  will  ftill  remain  open. 
Armies  deftroyed  are  recruited ;  provinces  that 
are  invaded  are  recovered :  but  the  emigration 
of  ufeful  men,  who  convey  to  foreign  nations 
their  induftry  and  their  talents,  and  raife  chem  at 
once  to  a  level  with  the  nation  which  they  have 

quitted. 
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quitted,  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  remedied^  B  ^  o  it 
The  citizen  of  the  world,  whofe  connprehenfive 
mind  embraces  the  intereft  of  all  the  human 
race,  will  perhaps  be  comforted  pn  thisoccafionj 
but  the  true  patriot  will  never  ccafc  to  deplore 
the  event. 

This  patriot  i'r  the  man,  who  at  this  inftant 
addreflfes  himfeif  to  kings  in  the  following  terms? 

*  Rulers  of  the  world,  when  a  man,  under  the 
^  name   of  prieft,  fhall   contrive  to  connedt  hi$ 

*  interefts  with  the  pretended  intercfts  of  a  God; 
^  when  his  fufpicious  hatred  can  induce  him  to 

*  make  ufe  of  the  n^me  of  that  God,  whom  he 
^  will  not  fail  to  reprefent  as  jealops  and  cruel^ 
9  in  order  to  cj^cite  perfecution  again  ft  the  man 
^  who  (hall  not  think  as  he  does  j  or  to  fpcak  with 
^  greater  precifion,  who  Ihall  not  think  as  the 
f  prieft  would  have  him  think,  wac  to  you  and 

*  to  your  lubje6ts,  ^f  you  fhould  liften  to  fuch 
f  infiiiuations  }* 

In  the  mean  while^  the  French  Protcftants, 
fcattered  oyjirr  the  feveral  parts  of  the  globe,  were 
every  whefe  turning  their  forrowful  looks  tou- 
wards  their  former  country.  Thofe  who  had 
found  an  afylum  in  the  northern  part  of  Ame- 
rica, defpairing  ever  to  be  able  to  revifit  their 
former  habitations^  wiftied  at  leaft  to  be  con- 
nefted  with  the  amiable  nation  from  which  ty- 
ranny had  feparated  them.  They  offered  to 
convey  their  induftry  and  their  capitals  to  Loui- 
fiana,  provided  they  might  be  allowed  to  follow 
their  mode  of  worfhip  there.  Unfortunately  for 
tlie  ftate,  the  fuperftition  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 

weaknefs 
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eaknefs  of  ihe 
to  be  rejected. 

N£r£B.TH£LESS,  what  analogy  U  there  between 
the  tenets  of  religion,  and  the  fpeculations  of  the 
miniftry  ?  Not  more,  it  fliould  fccm,  than  there 
is  between  the  prefcriptions  of  the  phyfician  and 
the  doftrine  he  profeflcs.  Hath  the  patient  ever 
thought  of  afking  his  phyfician  whether  he  went 
to  church  or  to  meeting  ?  Whether  he  believed  in 
God  or  riot  ?  Rulers  of  the  earth,  he  who  caufcs 
the  fun  indifcriminately  to  Ihine  on  orthodox  of 
on  heretic  regions ;  he  who  fufFers  his  fertile 
dew  to  fall  equally  on  their  6elds ;  doth  he  not 
declare  to  you,  with  fufficient  evidence  and  ener- 
gy, how  much  it  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  you 
by  what  nien  they  are  peopled,  and  by  what 
hands  they  are  cultivated  f  It  is  your's  to  pro- 
teft  then:!  j  it  is' your's  to  animate  their  labours  j 
it  is  your's  to  encourage  their  induftry  and  their 
virtues.  It  is  the  part  of  God  to  fearch  into 
their  hearts,  and  to  judge  them.  Doth  he  ren- 
der the  mothers  of  the  Calvinifts  barren  ?  Or  doth 
he  ftiSe  the  child  in  the  womb  of  the.I-utheraa 
women,  when  they  arc  pregnant  ?  How,. there- 
fore, do  ye  dare  to  condemn  to  exile,  to  death, 
or  to  mifery  worfe  than  thefe,  that  being,  whom- 
thc  Sovereign  of  all  fovcreigns,  your  Father  and 
their's,  permits  to  live  and  to  profper  ?  Becaufe 
lafs  hath  not  been  performed,  or  vefpers  fung 
t  Louifiana,  have  the  produiSions  of  the  foil 
een  lefs  plentiful,  tefs  valuable,  and  lefs  ufe- 
il  i  Had  the  country  been  peopled  with  orthq- 
ox  perfons,  and  that  fome  reafon  of  ftate  had  in- 
duced 
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duccd  you  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  it,  you  ^  <>  9  tt 
would  have  put  them  all  to  the  fword  without  hc- 
fitation  ',  and  yet  you  fcruple  to  iiitrufl:  the  cul- 
ture of  them  to  heretics.  With  what  itrafig6 
tnadnefs  are  you  afFedled  ?  A  conformity  of  wor- 
Ihip  puts  no  ftop  to  your  fcrocioufncfs,  and  a 
difFerence  of  worfhip  excites  it.  Is  it  then  coil- 
fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  chief  of  the  ftatc?, 
tb  regulate  his  Qondua  by  the  fanatic  fpirit  and 
narrow  views  of  the  diredlor  of  a  religious  feml- 
hary  ?  Is  it  confiftent  with  his  wifdom,  to  admit 
among  the  number  of  his  fubjeifts  none  but  thtf 
flaves  of  his  priefts  ?  I  fliould  not  be  in  the  lead: 
furprized,  after  having  determined  an  old  pufrK 
lanimous  mon-arch,  humbled  by  a  lono- feries  of 
calamities^  to  complete  them  all  by  the  revoca- 
tion of  a  falutary  edift,  that  the  fiiperftitious  and 
hypocritical  men  who  furrounded  him  fhould  hav6 
led  him  on,  from  one  circumftance  to  anothef, 
to  rejeft  the  advantageous  propofals  of  the  re-^ 
ligious  people  in  the  New  World  -,  but  that  con- 
fiderations,  which  may  be  called  merely  monadic^, 
fhould  have  had  the  fame  influence  over  the  en- 
lightened prince  who  held  the»reins  of  the  empire 
after  the  old  monarch,  and  who  certainly  was  ne^ 
ver  accufed  of  bigotry,  is  a  circumftance  which  I 
cannot  explain. 

Independently  of  this  fatal  fyftem,  Louifiana 
would  not  probably  have  lan^guilhed  for  fo  long  a 
time,  had  it  ftot  been  for  an  original  error  adopN 
ed,  of  granting  lands  indifcriminately  to  every 
perfon  who  applied- for  them,  and  in  the  manner 
in   which  he   defircd  them.  ,  Immenfc  dcferts 

would 
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would  not  then  have  fcpsratcd  the  colonifts  frbni  . 
each  other.  Being  brought  near  to  a  common 
center,  they  would  have  affifted  each  otheri  and 
would  have  cfijoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  wcll- 
reguiated  fociety.  As  population  increafcd,  the 
Jands  would  have  been  cleared  to  a  greater  ex- . 
tent.  Inftead  of  a  few  hordei  of  favages,  we 
ftjouid  have  feeii  a  riling  coiony,  which  might  in 
time  have  become  a  powerful  nation,  and  pro- 
■  cured  infinite  advantages  to  France, 
f  The  Frcnchj  who  annually  purchafe  front 
eighteen  to  twenty  millions  weight  of  tobacco, 
might  have  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  it  in 
Louifiana,  and  might  have  draw'n  from  that 
fettlement  a  fuiEcient  quantity  of  ii  for  their  own 
confumption.  Such  were  the  hopes  that  govern- 
ment entertained,  when  they  ordered  a]l  che  to- 
bacco plants  in  France  to  be  rooted  up.  Con- 
vinced that  the  lands  in  their  provinces  were 
idapted  to  more  important  and  richer  cultures, 
:hcy  thought  it  would  be  advantageous  both 
:o  the  mother-country  and  the  colony,  to  fecure 
:o  this  infant  fetcrement  a  market  for  that  pro- 
3u£lion  which  required  the  Icaft  capital,  the 
eafl:  time,  and  experience.  When  Law,  che 
arojeflor  of  this  undertaking,  fell  into  difcredit, 
;his  fcheme,  the  advantages  of  which  were  fo 
:vident,  was  forgotten,  and  (bared  the  fame 
:ate  as  thofe  which  were  merely  the  offspring 
af  a  difordered  imagination.  The  blindnefs  of 
die  miniftry  was  kept  up  by  the  private  inte- 
reAs  of  the  agents  of  the  treafury  j  and  this  is 

not 
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hot  one  of  the  kaft  mifchiefs  the  finance  has  done  '^ 
to  the  monarchy* 

The  ^ea^th  which  tobacco  would  have  pro- . 
cured  to  the  colony,  would  have  oiade  it  fenfible 
of  the  adirantages  that  niight  be  derived  from  the 
fpaciou^  and  beautiful  meadow^  with  which  that 
country  abounds.  They  would  foon  have  beeii 
covered  with  nujuefous  herds,  whofe  hides  would 
have  prevented  the. mother-country  from  pur- 
chafing  any  from  other  nations,  and  whofe  fleftj^' 
when  prepared  and  falted,  would  have  been  diP 
pofcd  of  in  the  iflands,  inftead  of  foreign  beef.- 
Horfes  and  mules,  multiplying  in  the  fame  pro- 
portiao^  would  hai^e  freed  the  Ffench  colonies 
from  the  dependence  they  have  always  had 
tipori  the  Engliih  and  Spaniards  for  this  neceffary 
afticlei* 

As  foon  as  the  colonifts  had  begun  to  exert 

thc^mfclvej,  they  would  have  proceeded  from  one 

branch  of  induftry  to  another.     They  could  not 

pofllbly  avoid  building  fhips  j    for  the  country 

was  covered  with  wood  fit  for  the  hull,  and  the 

fir-trees  that  grew  in  great  plenty  along  the  coaft, 

would  have  afibrded  malls  and  tar.     There  wa»' 

no  want  of  oak  for  the  planks,-  and  if  there  had 

been^  it  might  have  been  fupplied  by   cyprefs^ 

which  is  lefs  apt  to  fplit^  bend,  or  break,  and  the 

additional  thickncfs  of  which  might  have  compen- 

fated  for  it's  want  of  ftrength  and  hardnefs.  They 

might  eafily  have  grow*n  hemp  for  the  fails  and 

ragging*      Nothing,    perhaps,    need  have   been 

imported   but  iron  \   and  it  is  even  more  thant 

probable  that  there  art  iron  mines  iii  Louifiana. 


«3 
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^  XV?  '^  ^^^  forcfts  being  thus  cleared  without  any  tx^ 
pence,  and  even  with  advantage,  would  have  left 
the^foil  fit  fof  the  cultlire  of  corn  and  indigo.  The: 
produftion  of  filk  might  even  have  been  underta- 
ken with  fuceefs^  when  once  the  colony  had  bedn 
fufBcicntly  populous  to  attend  to  an  employrnent, 
which  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate^  the  number  of 
mulberry  trees^  and  fome  fuccefsfill  trials,  had 
eonft^ntly  invited  them  to;  In  a  word,  what 
might  not  have  been  expe^ed  from  a  country, 
where  the  air  is  temperate^  and  the  foil  even^ 
frefh,  and  fertile  j  and  which,  properly  fpeaking, 
had  never  been  inhabited,  but  traverfed  carelefs- 
ly,-by  vagabonds  equally  deftitutc  of  flcill  and 
conduft  ? 

Had  Louifiana  attained  to  that  degree  of  pef* 
fedlion  it  was  capable  of,  it's  harbour  would  foon 
Have  been  made  more  eafy  of  accefs.  This  might 
J>erhaps  Have  been  effedted,  by  flopping  up  all 
the  fmall  paflcs  with  the  floating  trees  waftied 
down  by  the  waters;  and  by  collecting ^he  whole 
force  of  the  ftream  in  one  Angle  channel.  If  th^ 
foftnefs  of  the  foil,'  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  or 
the  ebbing  of  the. fea,  had  oppofed  infurmount^ 
able  obftacles  to  this  projeft,  genius  might  have 
found  fdme  refources  againft  them.  Every 
art,  and  every  ufeful  improvement,  wodld  have 
fucceflively  appeared  to  form  a  flourifliing  and 
vigorous  colony  in  that  fpacious  plain  of  Ame- 
rica. 

This  profpeft,  which  had  n^ver  been  fe'dn  but 
at  ai  diftance,  fcemed  to  be  drawing  near  at  the 
laft  peace*     The  inhabitants^  to  whom  the  trca-* 
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fury  owed  feven  millions  of  livres*,  moftly  ac-  ^  xv?.^ 
quired  by  criminal  manceuvres,  dcfpairingofever 
obtaining  the  payment  of  this  diflionefl:  debt^ 
or  being  only  able  to  flattci-  thcmfclves  that  they 
Ibould  obtain  it  at  a  diftant  period^  and  in  part 
only,  turned  their  attention  to  fome  important 
cultures  with  fuccefs.  They-  trade  was  increafed 
With  part  of  the  peltry  tradcj  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Canada.  The  French  iQands,  the 
wants  of  which  were  continually  increafing,  while 
their  refources  were  diminiftiing,  required  o^ 
them  more  wood,  and  more  articles  of  fubfift- 
ence;  The  fraudulent  connecftions  with  Mexico, 
which  -the  war  had  interrupted,  were  renewed. 
The  traders  of  the  mother-country,  excluded 
from  fome  of  the  markets  they  had  frequented, 
failed  towards  the  Mifliflippi,  the  borders  of 
whichj  too  long  neglefted,  were  at  length  go- 
ing to  be  inhabited.  Already  had  two  hundred 
Acadian  families  fixed  there ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate remains  of  that  nation,  difperfed  among  the 
Englilh  fcttlements,  were  preparing  to  follow 
them.  The  fame  difpofitions  were  obferved  iri 
feveral  colonifts  of  St.  Vincent's  and  Granada, 
diflatisfied  with  their  new  ^matters.  Twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  Canadians  had  already  begun 
their  march  to  liOuifiana,  and  were  to  be  followed 
by  many  more.  There  are  even  ftrong  teafons 
to  think,  that  feveral  Catholics  were  preparing  to 
quit  the  Briti^i  poflefllons,  in  order  to  go  into 
this  fpacious  and  beautiful  country« 
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'  XVI  ^       Such  was  the  ftatc  of  things^  when  the  court 
% — ,, — '  of  VcrfaiHcs  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ixhj- 
IhtiftJ"*^   ifiana^  on  the  aift  of  April  1764,  that  by  a  fc- 
V^nzM^^     cret  treaty  made  the  3d  of  November  17612,  the 
Spaio.  Had   propcTty  of  this  ifland  had  been  given  «p  to  the 
to  do  it?       court  of  Madrid.     The  languid  (late  of  the  co« 
lony,  the  obftacles  which  prevented  it's  improve- 
ment, the  impoffibility  of  plotting  it  in  a  fieua- 
tion   to    refift  the   whole   force   of  the  enemy 
united   upon   the  frontier,    thefe  confidtrations  \ 
muft   eafily  have  determined  the  French  mini- 
llry  to  this  ceffion,  apparently  fo  confiderable. 
But  what  motive  could  induce  Spain  to  accept- 
jt  ?    Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  them 
to  facrifice  Florida  without  any  indemnification, 
for  the  reftoration  of  public  tranquillity,  than  to 
'   receive  in  exchange  a  pojQTefllon  which  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  therti  to  defend  ?    If  it  were  a  barrier 
againft  the  enterprizes  which  an  ambitious,  aftive, 
and  powerful  nation  might  form  againft  Mexi- 
co, was  it  not  the  intereft  of  Spain  that  a  faithful 
ally  Ihould  fuftain  the  firft  Ihock,  which  would 
wkrn  them   of  the  ftorm,    and    might  perhaps 
give  them  time  to  diOipate  it  ? 

But  in  whatever  manner  this  event  may  be 
eonfidered  in  a  political  view,  will,  it  not  be 
looked  upon  as  an  offence  againft  morality,  tho$ 
to  have  fold  or  given  away  the  ntembers  of  the 
community  to  a  foreign  power  ?  For  what  right 
has  a  prince  to  difpofe  of  his  fubjefts  without 
their  confent  ? 

What  becomes  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  if 
all  is  due  from  the  nation  to  the  prince,  and  no- 
thing 
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thing  from  \hc  prince  to  the  nation  i  Arc  there  ®  5i/?  ^ 
tlien  no  rights  but  thofc  of  princes?  Thcfe  pre- 
tend to  derive  their  power  from  God  alone.  This 
maxim>  which  is  invented  by  the  clergy,  only 
with  a  defign  of  raifing  kings  above  the  people, 
that  they  themfelves  nriay  comoiand  even  kings 
in  the  name  of  the  deity,,  is  no  more  than  an  iron 
chain>  to  bind  a  whole  nation  under  the  power  of 
one  man.  It  is  no  |onger  a  mutual  tie  of  love 
and  virtue,  of  intereft  and  fidelity,  that  gives  to 
9ne  family  the  rule  in  the  midft  of  a  fociety. 
.  But  why  (hould  the  ib vereign  authority  wi(h  to 
conceal  it's  being  derived  from  men  i  Kings  are 
fufficiemly  informed  by  nature,  experience,  hif« 
tory,  and  their  own  confcioufnefsi  that  it  is  of  the 
people  they  hold  all  they  poiTefs,  whether  con- 
quered by  arms,  or  acquired  by  treaty.  As  they 
receive  from  the  people  all  the  marks  of  obe-* 
dienccy  why  Ihould  they  refufe  to  accept  from 
them  all  the  rights  of  authority  i  Nothing  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  voluntary  fubn^i(fion>  nor  is  any 
thing  to  be  obtained  by  the  abufc  of  ufurped 
power*  It  can  only  be  fupportcd  by  violence  i 
and  is  it  polfible  that  a  prince  can  be  haj;>py  who 
commahds  only  by  force,  and  is  obeyed  only 
through  fear  i  He  cannot  fit  eafy  upon  his 
throne,  when  he  cannot  reign  without  aflerting 
that  he  holds  his  crown  from  God  alone.  Every 
man  may  more  truly  afHrm,  that  he  holds  from 
X^od  his  life,  his  liberty,  the  unalienable  right  of 
.being  governed  only  by  reafon  and  juftice.  The 
welfare,  then,  and  fecurity  of  the  people,  is  the 
fapreme  law  on  which  sdl  others  depend.     This 
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B  o  o  ^  is,  undoubtedly,  ihc  real  fu-ndamental  law  of  alt 
focicty.  It  is  by  this  wc  muft  interpret  every  par* 
ticular  law  whrch  niuft  be  derived  from  this  prin- 
ciple, and  ferve  to  explain  and  fupport  it. 

If  we  apply  this  rule  to  the  treaties  of  divifion 
and  ceflion  which  kings  make  between  thcm- 
felves,  will  it  appear  that  they  have  the  right  of 
buying,  felling  or  exchanging  their  fubjefts,  with- 
out their  conlcnt  ?  Shall  princes  then  arrogate  to 
themfelves  the  barbarous  right  of  alienating  or 
mortgaging  their  provinces  and  their  fubjcfts  as 
they  would  their  efFefts  or  eftatcs;. while  the  fup-» 
plies  granted  for  the  fupport  of  their  houfe,  the 
forefts'  of  their  domain,  the  jewels  of  their  crown, 
are  all  facrcd  unalienable  effefts,  which  we  muft 
never  have  recourfe  to,  even  in  the  moft  prefling 
exigeireies  of  the  ftate.— Mcthinks  I  hear  the 
voice  of  a  numerous  colony  exclaiming  from 
America,  and  addreffing  the  mother-country  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  that  thou  Ihould^ft 
'*  deliver  me  up  into  the  hands  of  a  ftranger  ? 
**  Did  I  not  fpring  from  thy  loins  ?  Have  I  not 
*f  fow'n,  planted,  cultivated,  and  reaped  for  thee 
*^  alone  ?  When  thy  (hips  conveyed  me  ta  thcfe 
"  Ihores,  fo  different  from  thy  own  happy  cli- 
**  mate,  didft  thou  not  engage  for  ever  to  protedt 
*'  me  with  thy  fkets  and  armies  ?     Have  I  not 

fought  in  fupport  of  thy  rights,  and  defended 
the  country  thou  gaveft  me  i  After  having  fer- 
tilized it  by  my  labour,  have  I  not  maintained 
it  for  thee  at  the  expence  of  my  blood  ?  Thy 
^f  children  were  my  parents  or  my  brethren ;  thy 
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**  laws  my  boaft,  and  thy  name  my  pride:  that  °  Jvi  ^ 
^'  name  which  I  have  ftriven  to  render  illuftrious 
**  among  nations  to  whom  ijC  was  unknow'n.  I 
have  procured  thee  friends  and  allies  among 
the  favages.  I  flattered  myfclf  with  the 
thought  that  J  might  one  day  come  in  coippe- 
^*  tio^i  with  thy  rivals,  and  be  the  terror  of  thine 
"  enemies.  But  thou  haft  forfaken  me.  Thou 
^*  haft  bound  une  without  my  confent,  by  a  treaty, 
*'  the'  very  concealment  of  which  was  a  treachery. 
^^  Unfeeling,  ungrateful  parent,  how  could'ft  thou 
^*  break,  in  oppofitipn  to  the  didates  of  nature, 
^^  the  ties  by  which  I  wa$  attached  to  thee,  even 
*'  from  my  birth  ?  While  with  inceflant  and  pain- 
^*  ful  toil  1  was  reftoring  to  thee  .the  tribute  of 
**  nourilhment  and  fubfiftence  I  had  received 
^'  from  thee,  1  wilhed  for  no  other  comfort  than 
**  that  of  living  and  dying  under  thy  law^  That 
^  comfort  thou  haft  refufed  me.  Thoq  haft  tor'n 
f^  me  from  my  family  to  deliver  me  up  to  a  maf- 
*'  ter  whom  I  did  not  approve.  Reftore  my  pa- 
**  rent  to  mej  reftore  me  to  him  whole  name  I 
"  have  been  ufed  to  call  upon  from  my  earlieft 
"  infancy*  It  is  in  thy  power  to  make  me  fub- 
^f  mit  againft  my  will  to  a  yoke  which  I  abhor ; 
but  this  fubmifllon  will  only  be  temporary.  I 
ihall  languiih  and  perifli  with  grief  and  weak- 
nefs  i  or  if  I  {hould  recover  life  and  vigour,  it 
will  only  be  to  withdraw  myfelf  from  con- 
^'  nedions  I  deteft;  though  I  ftiould  even  be 
f^  cpmpelled  to  deliver  myfclf  up  toothy  cne- 
f «  mics  r- 
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This  avcrGon  which  the  inhabitants  of  Louifi- 
ana  had  to  the  Spani(h  government^  did  not  alter 
the  arrangements  made  between  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Vcrfaillcs.     On  the  28th  February 
1766,  M.  UHoa  arrived  in  the  colony  with  four- 
fcorc  Spaniards.     According  to  the  ufual  form, 
he  ought  to  huvc  taken  poffeflion  immediately  on ' 
his  landing.     But  this  was  not  the  cafe  :  the  or- 
ders ftill  continued  to  be  given  out  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  France;  the  French  magiftrates 
ftill  afted  in  that  capacity  i  and  the  troops  ftill 
continued  to  do  the  duties  of  the  fervice  under 
French  banners.     The  perfon  who   reprefented  ' 
Lewis  XV,  ftill  retained  the  command.     Thefe 
circumftances   perfuaded    the   inhabitants,    that 
Charles  III.  was  caufing  the  country  to  be  exa- 
mined ;  and  that  he  would  determine  to  accept  or 
rejeft  it,  according  as  he  ftiould  find  it  to  the  ad- 
vantage or  difadvantage  of  his  power.    This  exa- 
mination was  made  by  an  ofiicer  who  appeared  to 
have  no  favourable  opinion  of  the  region  which 
he  had  come  to  reconnoitre ;  and  it  was  natural 
to  hope  that  he  would  put  his  mafter  out  of  con- 
ceit with  it. 

This  illufion  was  in  general  prevailing,  when  a 
law  came  from  Spain,  to  forbid  Louifiana  from 
carrying  on  any  trading  connexions  with  the 
markets  where  it  had  hitherto  fold  it*s  produc- 
tions. This  fatal  decree  was  accompanied,  ac- 
cording to  every  teftimony,  with  intolerable 
haughtinefs,  with  odious  monopolies,  and  with 
fcpeated  ads  of  arbitrary  authority  j  evils,  which 

were 
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-were  the  more  oppreflive,  as  they  appeared  to  be  ®  ^  ^ 
the  work  of  the  French  commander,  over  whom 
Ulloa  had  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant,  as^to  make 
him  the  vile  inftrument  of  all  his  caprices.  Thefe 
accufations  were  perhaps  exaggerated.  But  the 
Spaniards  fhould  not  have  difdained  to  take  every 
ftcp  which  might  have  undeceived  the  prejudiced 
people,  and  foftehed  their  irritated  minds. 

This  contemptuous  behaviour,  which  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  greateft  outrage,  and  as  the  utmoft 
ftretch  of  tyranny,  drove  the  people  to  defpair. 
An  infallible  way  of  acquiring  happinefs  and 
tranquillity  prefentcd  itfelf  to  them.  They  had 
only  to  go  acrofs  the  river  to  obtain  it.  The 
Englifli  government  folicited  them  to  accept  an 
excellent  territory,  together  with  every  kind  of 
encouragement  for  the  culture  of  it,  and  all  the 
prerogatives  of  liberty :  but  they  were  attached 
to  their^  country  by  a  facred  and  beloved  tie« 
They  chofe  rather  to  petition  the  council,  that 
yUog  ihould  be  obliged  to  retire ;  and  fince  he 
had  deferred  till  then  to  take  pofTefllon,  that  he 
ihould  not  be  allowed  to  do  it,  till  the  court  of 
Vcrfailles  had  hear*d  the  reprefentations  of  the 
colony.  On  the  q»8th  Oftober  1766,  the  tribunal 
pronounced  the  decree  which  was  required,  and 
the  Spaniards  qui^etly  reimbarked  upon  the  fri- 
gate which  had  brought  them  there.  There 
was  not  the  leaft  tumult^i  nor  indecent  a6b  com* 
mitted  in  New  Qrl^^ps,  during  the  three  days 
that  this  crifis  laftedt  When  it  was  at  an  end, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ^ity,  and  thofe  of  Lower 
l^\)ifiaha^  whq  had  unite4  th^ir  rcfentments  in 
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*  XV?  ^  order  to  bring  about  the  revolution,  reaflumad 
their  labours  with  the  conifortable  hopes  that 
their  condqfl:  would  be  approved  by  the  court  of 
France, 

Thb  fuccefs  did  not  ^nfwer  their  expeAation, 
The  deputies  of  the  colony  did  not  arrive  in  Eu- 
rope till  fix  weeks  after  Ulloa,  and  they  found 
that  the  miniftry  of  Verfailles  were  either  exceed- 
ingly difpleafed  with  what  had  paffed,  or  at 
lead  affeded  to  be  fo.  Thcfe  difpoficions  were 
openly  cenfured  by  the  French  nation,  who  con- 
fidered  the  colonifts  of  JLiOuifiana  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  generous  fet  of  men,  whofe  only 
crime  .was  an  unlimited  attachment  to  their  mo- 
ther»country.  A  clamour  fo  unanimous  and  ib 
powerful  was  excited  in  their  favour,  and  that 
the  government  could  not  decently  refufe  to  (hew 
fome  concern  for  thei^  unfortunate  pepple.  This 
tardy  compaffion  was  of  nq  cfFe6t.  The  court 
of  Madrid,  who  had  forefeen  ir,  had  capfed  M. 
Orelly  to  fet  out  with  fpeed  for  the  ifland  of  Cu- 
ba. From '  thence  this  commander  took  three 
thpufand  men  of  regular  troops  or  of  militia, 
which  he  embarked  upon  twenty- five  tranfportsi 
and  on  the  25th  of  July  1769,  he  hoifted  his  fiag 
at  the  mouth  of  thp  Miflifllppi. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  the  minds  of  all  men 
were  incenfcd  with  inexpreflible  rage  agaipft  ^ 
mother-country  which  made  ^  free  facrifjce  of  aa 
afiTeftionate  colony,  and  againft  a  power  which 
pretended  to  reign  over  ^,  people  who  rejefte<| 
their  inhuman  yoke.  Steps  were  taken  to  pre* 
yppt  fhc  landing, pf  ?he  troops,  anji  [q  burn  t^c 
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fiiips  which  conveyed  them.  Nothing  was  iporc  P  o  o  k 
eafy,  if  we  inay  credit  thofe  who  were  well  ac* 
quainted  with  the  fituation  of  the  place,  The 
confequences  of  this  bold  refolution  were  not  fo 
dangerous  as  they  mi^ht  appear  at  firft  fight. 
The  inhabitants  of  Louifiana  nnight  hope  to  form 
an  independent  republic.  Should  Spain  and 
France  attack  them  with  too  great  a  force,  they 
might  put  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of 
England,  and  (hould  Great  Britain  find  itfelf  in 
a  fituation  that  would  not  allow  her  to  grant  theni 
her  fupport,  their  laft  refourcc  would  have  been 
jto  pafs  over  to  the  eaftern  fhore  of  the  river  with 
(laves,  their  flocks,  and  their  moveables. 

TpRjii5LE  events  were  expelled,  when  the 
promiies  of  the  Spanifh  general,  the  fupplications 
of  Aubry,  that  weak  French  commander,  whofc 
imbecility  had  occafioned  the  lofs  of  every  thing; 
gnd  the  vehement  fpeeches  of  an  eloquent  magif- 
trate  quieted  the  ferment.  No  man  impeded  the 
progrefsof  the  fmall  fleet  which  arrived  bcfqre 
New  Orleans  on  the  17  th  of  Auguft.  The  nej^t 
4^y  aU  the  citizens  were  freed  from  the  allegiance 
which  they  owed  to  their  firft  country.  jPoflTellion 
was  taken  of  the  colony  in  the  name  of  it's  new 
liiafter;  and  the  following  days,  thofc  of  the  in* 
habitants  whp  confented  to  fubmit  to  the  C^fti* 
jiian  yoke,  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance. 

pVERX  thing  was  now  completed  except  rCf 
yenge.  Vi6tims  were  required*  Twelve  were 
chpfen  oyt  from  apong  the  moft  diftinguifti^d 
perfons  in  the  army,  the  magiftracy,  and  tradp. 
§Ik  of  t.hefc  gencrops  men   atoned  with  their 
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•  Zxfi  ^  Wood  for  the  confideration  which  they  cnmycd. 
The  others,  perhaps  more  unfortunate,  were  fcnt 
to  languifh  out  their  lives  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Havannah;  and  this  horrible  tragedy  was  order- 
ed by  the  SpaniJh  miniftry,  while  the  French 
miniftry  (hewed  no  indignation  at  it  I 

Inhuman  and  cruel  mailers,  who  will  be  in-r 
clincd  to  belong  to  you  ?  Who  will  be  tempted 
to  be  called  your  fubjccls  ?  By  whom  will  you  h% 
fcrved;  fince  you  difpofc  of  your  cojonifts,  and 
cede  them  without  their  confent  in  oppofition  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  to  the  rights  of  mankindj^ 
•  as  you  would  difpofc  of  a  herd  of  cattle  ?  And  if 
they  had  come  out  againfl  you  armed  with  torches 
in  one  band  and  daggers  in  the  other  \  if  they 
had  burnt  the  fhips  of  the  Spaniards ;  if  they  had 
affafiinated  the  perfon  who  was  charged  with  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  Madrid  j  what  mortal  would 
be  fo  vile  as  to  blame  tliem  for  it  ?  Would  the 
French  government  have  had  a  right  to  be  of- 
fended at  an  infurreftion,  the  violence  of  which 
would  only  have  been  proportionate  to  the  at-» 
•tachment  profeffed  for  themfelves  ?  Would  not 
the  Spanifti  government  have  received  the  cha- 
ftifemeot  they  defcrved  ?  But  the  colonifts  remain* 
ed  quiet,  they  fubmitted  with  refignatiom  to  the 
new  yoke  that  was  impofed  upon  them;  they 
ftifled  their  inward  murmurs,  and  took  th^  oath 
of  allegiance  that  was  rcq^uired  of  ^hem.  Bar- 
barous, fanguinary  and  perfldioy^St  Spa^niardst 
they  fwore  to  be  faithful  to  you,  and  at  ^hat  very 
inftant  you  were  marking  out  from  among  then\ 
the  firft  vi£tims  of  your  authority.    Stupid  an4 
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bafc  colonifts,  where  do  you  conceal  yourfelves  ?  ■  ^^  * 
What  outrages  are  you  fubmitting  to?  Your  ^  v  ■ ' *^ 
friendsj  your  relations,  your  chiefs,  your  de- 
fenders, the  objedt^  of  your  afieftion  and  of  your 
veneration,  are  dragging  to  the  fca6Fo]d  and  arc 
going  to  Be  plunged  into  obfcure  dungeons,  and 
you  remain^  motionlefsl  At  what  period  then, 
and  for  what  reafon  will  you  expofe  yourfelves  tb 
death?  Learn  at  leaft  to  k;now  the  power  under 
whofe  authority  you  are  to  live.  Vile  rabble, 
come  and  learn  the  fate  that  awaits  you,  by  that 
of  citizens  who  are  better  than  yourfelves. 

Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  draw^n 
to  the  colony  by  the  interefts  of  their  comntier- 
cial  affairs,    terrified  with  thefe  atrocious  ads^ 
carried  their  aftiviiy  clfewhere.     Defpair  made 
feveral  proprietors  of   rich  plantations   forfakci 
them.     The  renriainder  lived  in  mifcry  and  op* 
predion.     Thefe  unfortunate  people  would  have 
had  no  market  for  their  productions,   nor  any 
means  of  procuring  the  common  neceflaries  of 
life ;  had  it  not  been  for  fome  clandeftine  coit^ 
neftions  which  they  carried  on  with  the  Engliih, 
who  trade  on  the  MiflifTippi,    one  of  the  two 
fhores  of  which  they  poflefs  and  enrich.     Their 
deftiny  muft  in  time  become  rather  lefs  difagree* 
able,  becaufe  the  communication  between  Spaia 
and  her  colonies,  are  freed  from  many  (hackles, 
and  becaufe  the  French  iflands  have  had  the  liberty 
granted  them  of  obtaining  from  that  great  pro- 
vince, upon  their  own  (hips,  wood  and  fubfi(i:«« 
.  cnce.     The  court  of  Madrid,  however,  hath  fo 
many  more  important  concerns  in  the  new  be-  > 
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■  XV?  ^  niifpherc,  that  it  may  be  foretold  they  will  never 
^     /  ^^  attend  ferioufly  to  the  profperity  of  Louifiana. 

But  can  the  wretched  fituation  of  thcfc  colo- 
nifts,  who  have  fufftred  their  fellow- citizens  to 
be  maffacrcd,  excite  any  great  degree  of  com- 
paffion  ?  Is  not  their  mifcry  a  juft  punilhment, 
which  they  have  deferved  ?  Doth  not  their  con- 
fciencc,  that  fevere  judge  of  all  our  obligations  $ 
inceflantly  reproach  them  in  the  following  ternnsc 
*'  You  had  honeft  and  virtuous  magiftratcs, 
'•  whofe  care  was  employed  all  day  in  contri- 
**  buting  to  your  happinefs,  and  in  watching 
"  over  your  fafcty  in  the  night,  and  over  your 
**  intercfts  during  the  whole  year;  you  had 
•*  among  you  fellow-citizens,  who  loved  and  who 
•'  fuccoured  you,  and  moft  of  them  were  at- 
*^  tached  to  you  by  the  moft  facred  tics.  They 
*•  were  either  your  fathers,  your  brothers,  or 
"  your  children ;  and  you  hive  quietly  fufFcred 
*^  them  to  be  led  to  the  fcafFold,  or  loaded  with 
**  chains.  You  walk  with  unfeeling  indifference 
*^  over  the  ftones  which  they  have  ftaincd  with 
f  their  blood  I  You  bow  vourfelves  down  before 
*'  their  executioners,  and  obey  their  orders !  Your 
"  cowardice  muft  be  punifhed  with  the  coward's 
«'  fate,  and  the  punifhment  muft  flill  continue, 
"  till  the  exertions  of  a  noble  refcntmcnt  flialj 
**  juftify  you  to  yourfclves  and  to  us/- 

Let  us  now  fee  what  has  been  the  fate  of  Ca- 
nada, which  hath  likewife  changed  it's  mother*^ 
country. 

State  of  ca.       ^'^  ^^^  pcacc  of  Utrccht,  this  vaft'  country  was 

iiada  at  the  in  a  ftate  of  wcakncfs  and  mifery  not  to  be  con- 
peace  of  .J 
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ccived.  This  was  pwen  to  the  French  who  firft  ^  vvL*^ 
came  there,  and  who  rather  threw  themfelves  into  ^■-y--i 
this  country  than  fettled  in  it.  Moft  of  them 
had  done  nothing  more  than  run  about  the 
woods ;  the  more  fenfible  among  them  had  at- 
tempted fome  cultures,  but  without  choice  ^or 
plan.  A  piece  of  ground,  haftily  tilled  and  built 
upon,  was  as  haftily  forfaken.  The  expences, 
however,  the  government  had  laid  out,  together* 
with  the  profits  6f  the  fur  trade,  afforded  at  inter- 
vals to  the  inhabitants  a  tolerable  fubfiftence;  but 
a  feries  of  unfortunate  wars  foon  deprived  them  of 
thcfc  advantages.  In  17 14,  the  exports  from 
Canada  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  thoufand 
crowns*.  This  fum,  added  to  350,000  livresf, 
which  the  government  fent  over  every  year,  was 
all  the  colony  had  to  depend  upon,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  goods  they  received  from  Europe. 
And  indeed  thefe  were  fo  few,  that  the  generality 
were  reduced  to  wear  (kins  like  the  Indians. 
Such  was  the  diftrefsful  fituation  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  twenty  thoufahd  French,  fuppofed  to  in- 
habit thefe  immenfe  regions.  '* 

The  happy  fpirit  which  at  that  time  animated  P?p»J«^>«p 

^^^     *  ,  -of  Canada^ 

the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,   rouzed  Canada  and  diftri- 
from  that  ftate  of  lethargy  in  which  it  had  fo  long  it^Tnhr* 
been  plunged.  It  appears  from  the  eftimates  taken  ^^^^^* 
in  1753  and  1758,  which  were  nearly  equal,   that 
the  inhabitants  amounted  to  91,000  fouls,  exclu- 
iive  of  the  regular  troops,  whofe  numbers  varied 

•  12.5G0I.  f  14,5831.  6s.  8d. 
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•  ®  J*  "^  according  to  the  different  exigencies  of  the  co- 
lony. 

This  calculation  did  not  include  the  many  al« 
lies  difperfed  throughout  an  extent  of  1 200  leagues 
m  lengch9  and  of  confiderable  breadth,  nor  the 
163000  Indians  who  dwelt  in  the  center  of  the 
French  fettlements,  or  in  their  neighbourhood* 
None  of  thefe  were  ever  confidered  as  fubjeds, 
though  they  lived  in  the  midftufa  great  European 
colony:  the  fmalleft  clans  ftill  preferved  their 
indpendence.  All  men  talk  of  liberty^  but  the 
favage  only  enjoys  it.  Not  only  the  whole  nation, 
but  every  individual  is  truly  free.  The  coo- 
fcioufneis  of  his  independence  influences  .all  his 
thoughts  and  anions.  He  would  ent^r  the  palac« 
of  an  Afiatic  monarch,  in  the  fame  manner  as  h^ 
would  the  cottage  of  a  peafant,  and  neither  be 
daz2led  with  his  fplendour,  nor  awed  by  his  power4 
It  is  his  own  fpecies^  it  is  mankind,  it  is  his  equal 
that  he  loves'  and  refpeds,!  but  be  would  hate  a 
mafter,  and  deftroy  him. 

Par*  of  the  French  colony  was  centei^cd  m 
three  cities.  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  is 
1 500  leagues  diftant  from  France,^  and  i  ao  leagues 
Irom  the  fea.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  to 
amphitheatre,  on  a  peninfula^  made  by  the  rivef 
St.  Lawrence^  and  the  river  St,  Charles,  and  com^ 
Inands  a  profped:  over  exteniive  fields,  which 
^rve  to  enrich  it,  atid  over  a  very  fafe  road  that 
«  "will  admit  upwards  of  two  hundred  (hips.  It  is 
three  miles  in  circumference.  Two  thirds  of  thia^ 
circuit  are  defended  by  the  water  and.  the  rocks, 
which  are  a  better  fecuricy  than  the  fortifications 
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crcftcd  on  thic  rmoparcs  chat  divide  the  peainfyla.  boo  k 
The  houfcs  are  tolerably  well  built.  The  inhabit* 
ancs  were  conoputed  at  about  io>ooo  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  I759»  This  place  was  the 
center  of  commerce^  and  the  feat  of  govern-^ 
ment* 

The  city  of  the  Trois  Rivi'eres>  built  ten  years 
later  than*  Qaebec,  and  ficuated  thirty  leagues 
higher,  was  ratfed  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the 
trade  with  the  itmthern  iBdians^  But  this  fetde- 
ment,  thotugh  pronnifing  at  firil,  never  contained 
more  than  1500!  inhabitants,  becaufe  the  fur  trade 
was  foon  diverted  from  this  market,  and  carried 
entirely  tf>  Montreal. 

Montreal  is  ah  ifland,  ten  leagues  long  and 
almofl:  four  broad,  fornled  by  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, flxty  leag\ies  above  Quebec.  It  is  the  moft 
temper ut,  pleafant,  and  fruitful  ipot  in  all  the 
country.  A  few  huts  throw'n  up  there  as  it  Were 
by  chance  rn  1640,  were  impo-oved  to  a  regular 
built  town,  which  contained  four  thoufand  inha- 
bitants. At  fir  ft  it  lay  expofed  to  the  infults  of 
the  favage^  ^  but  was  afterwards  inclofed  with 
(light  paHifades,  and  then  with  a  wall,  conftruded 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  battlements.  It  fell 
to  decay,  when  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois  obliged 
the  French  to  crcfit  forts  higher  up  the  country, 
tb  fecure  the  fur  trade. 

T«E  other  eolonifts,   who  were  not  contained 
within  the  walls  of  thefe  three  cities,  did  not  live- 
in  towns,  but  were  fcatfered  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.     None  were  to  be  feen 
near  the  mouth  of   that  river,  where  the  foil  is 
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uneven  and  barrdn,  and  where  no  corn  will  ripen* 
The  firfl:  habitations  to  the  fouthj  were  built  at 
fifty  leagues,  and  to  the  north,  at  twenty  leagues 
below  Quebec;  they  were  at  i  great  diliancefrom 
each  other,  and  their  produce  was  but  indifF^^rcnt. 
No  very  fertile  fields  were  to  be  found  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  it's  capital,  and  they  improved 
as  one  approached  Montreal.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  beautiful  profpeft  than  the.  rich  ix>rders  of 
that  long  and  broad  canal.  Detacded  woods  add'^ 
ing  beauty  to  the  tops  of  the  verdant  tnountains, 
meadows  covered  with  flocks,  fields  crowned  with 
ripening  corn,  fmallftr^ams  of  water  flowing 
down  to  the  river,  churches  and  caftles  feen  at 
intervalsthrough  thc*trecs,C3thibited  afucceiConof 
the  mofi:  inchanting  views.  This  interefting  fcene 
did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  riv6r,and  for  the  fol* 
lowing  reafon:  when  the  French  miniftry undertook 
to  form  a  f^ttlement  in  Canada,  they  gave  fbme  ex« 
tent  to  thofe  aftivc  or  unfortunate  meh  -who  were 
defirous  of  fettling  there.  But  astbe  cuftora  obfcrv* 
ed  at  Paris,  which  ordains,  that  all  the  defcendants 
of  the  head  of  a  family  fhall  have  an  equal  (hare  ia 
the  inheritance,  was  introduced  in  the  colony  at 
the  fame  time,  this  domain  was  reduced  tp  little 
or  nothing  by  a  number  of  fhares  which  were  di- 
vided among  a  long  feries  of  generations* 

If  the  whole  of  the  eftate  had  been  fecured  to 
the.  cldcft  fon,  as  the  public  good  required,  the 
province  wtmld  have  taken  another  turn.  The 
father,  urged  tooecoiKHny  and  labour  by  the'defifc 
of  providing  for  his  other  children,)  would  have 
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required  more  lands,  covered  them  with  buildings, 
flocks,  ^rid  Ciilrures,  and  upon  thefe  plantations 
he  would  feav«  placed  his  numerous  pofterity.  The 
wewproprietcrs  would  in  their  turn  have  followed 
this  proper  example  of  paternal  afFedion,  and  the 
whole  colony  would  in  time  have  been  entirely 
peopled  find  cultivat^d- 

The  advantages  of  this  policy,  which  had 
cfcaped  the  attention  of  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
were  at  length  perceived  by  them  in  1745.  They^ 
forbad  the  further  divifion  of  any  plantation  which 
fhould  not  have  an  acre  and  a  half  in  front,  and 
thirty  <*>f  forty  in  depth*  This  regulation  did  not 
remedy  th€  mifchiefs  occafioned  by  two  ages  of 
ignorance,  but  it  put  a  ftop  to  an  inconvenience, 
•which  in  the  end  muft  have  deftroyed  the  co- 
lony • 

This  plan  of  inequality  in  the  divifipn  of 
cftates,  will  be  confidered  by  the  vulgar  as  a 
fyftem  of  inhumanity  contrary  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture; but  can  there  be  any  foundation  for  fuch  a 
reproach  ?  Can  a  man  who  hath  ended  his  career 
preferv«  any  rights  ?  Doth  he  not  lofe  them  all 
when  he  ceafes  to  breathe  ?  When  the  Almighty 
deprives  him  of  life,  doth  he  not  deprive  him  of 
every  thing  that  had  any  relation  to  it  ?  Ought 
his  laft.will  to  have  any  influence  over  the  genera- 
tions which  fucccedhim  ?  Certainly  not.  As  long 
as  be  lived,  he  hath  enjoyed  with  reafon  the  lands 
which  he  cultivated.  At  his  death  they  belong 
to  the  firft  perfon  who  fliall  take  poffeflion  of 
them  and  cultivate  them.  This  is  the  law  of 
nature.      If  another  order  of  things  hath   been 
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BOOK  eftablilhed  throughout  almofl:  the  whole  of  the 
globe,  this  is  a  neceflary  confequence  of  focial 
inftitutions.  Their  laws  have  derogated  from 
thofe  of  nature,  to  fccure  tranquillity,  to  en- 
courage induftry,  and  to  confirm  liberty.  The 
government  will  have  a  right  to  aft  as  they  have 
done,  when  they  (hall  think  it  proper  for  the  in- 
tefefts  and  for  the  common  happinefs  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  community,  and  confequently  in  a 
more  or  lefs  favourable  manner  to  one  individual 
or  another.  Among  the  feveral  polfible  inftitu- 
tions refpefting  the  inheritance  of  the  citizens 
after  their  deceafe,  there  is  one  which  would  per- 
haps meet  with  fome  approbation.  This  is,  that 
the  eftates  of  the  deceafed  (hould  return  to  the 
mafs  of  the  public  funds,  to  be  employed  firft 
towards  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  after  that, 
to  reftore  perpetually  a  kind  of  equality  between 
the  fortunes  of  individuals ;  when  thefe  two  im- 
portant objefts  had  been  fulfilled,  the  reft  ihould 
be  appropriated  to  the  rewarding  of  virtue  and 
the  encouraging  of  talents. 

But  to  return  to  Canada,  there  nature  herfelf 
direfted  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman,  and 
taught  him  that  watery  and  fandy  grounds,  and 
thofe  where  the  pine,  the  fir-tree,  and  the  cedar 
grew  folitary,  were  unfavourable  to  agriculture; 
but  wherever  he  found  a  foil  covered  with  maple, 
oak,  beach,  hornbeam  and  fmall  cherry  trees,  he 
might  reafonably  expeft  an  abundant  crop  of 
\^heat,  rye,  maize,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
pulfe,  and  pot-herbs  in  great  plenty,  and  of  all 
kinds. 

Most 
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Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  a  fcore  of  (heepi  *  ^^  ^ 
whofc  wool  was  very  valuable  to  them  9  ten  or  a 
dozen  milch  cows,  and  five  or  fix  oxen  for  the 
plough.  The  cattle  were  fmallj  but  their  flefh 
was  excellent^  and  thefe  people  lived  much  better 
than  our  country  people  do  in  Europe^ 

With  this  kind  of  affluence,  they  could  af- 
ford to  keep  a  number  of  horfes;  which  were 
not  fine,  but  fit  for  drudgery,  and  able  to  per- 
form journeys  of  amazing  length  upon  the  fnow* 
And  indeed  the  colonifls  took  fuch  delight  in 
increafing  the  breed  of  them,  that  in  winter 
time  they  would  feed  them  with  the  corn  which 
they  themfelves  wanted  fometimes  at  another 
feafon. 

SuGH  was  the  fituation  of  the  83*000  French^ 
difperfed  or  coUedted  on  the  bahks  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  Above  the  head  of  the  river,  and 
in  what  is  called  the  Upper-country,  there  were 
8000  more,  who  were  rather  addifted  to  hunting 
and  trade  than  to  hufbandry. 

Their  firft  fettlement  was  Catarakui,  or  fort 
Frontenac,  built  in  167 1,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake  Ontario,  to  flop  the  inroads  of  the  Englifh 
and  Iroquois.  The  bay  of  this  place  fefved  as  a 
harbour  for  the  men  of  war  and  trading  vefTels 
belonging  to  this  great  lake,  which  might  with 
more  propriety  be  called  a  fea,  and  where  florms 
are  almofl  as  frequent  and  as  dreadful  as  on  the 
ocean. 

Between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  each  of 
which  meafures  three  hundred  leagues  in  circum- 
fereincea  lies  a  traift  of  land  fourteen  leagues  in 
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BOOK  extent.  This  traft  is  incerfefted  towards  the 
middle  by  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  which 
from  it's  height,  breadth,  and  fhape,  and  from 
the  quantity  and  impetuofity  of  it's  waters,  is 
juftly  accounted  the  moft  wonderful  cataraft  in 
the  world.  It  was  above  this  grand  and  awful 
wat^er-fall,  that  France  had  ereftcd  fortifications, 
with  adefign  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  carrying 
their  furs  to  the  rival  nation. 

Beyond  the  lake  Erie  is  an  extent  of  land,  dff- 
tinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  Streight,  which 
exceeds  all  Canada  for  the  mildnefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  landfcapes, 
the  rifi'hnefsof  the  foil,  and  the  profofion  of  game 
and  fifli.'  Nature  has  lavifhed  all  her  bVefiiirgs 
to  enrich  this  beautiful  fpot.  But  this  w^s  not 
the  motive  that  determined  the  French  to  fettle 
there  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 
it  was  the  vicinity  of  feveral  Indilan  nations, 
who  could  fupply  them  with  confiderable  quan- 
tities of  furs  5  and,  indeed,  this  trade  increafed 
very  faft. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  new  fettlement  proved  fatal 
to  the  poll  of  MichiHimakinach>  a  hundred 
leagues  further,  between  the  lake  Michigan,  the 
lake  Huron>  and  the  lake  Superior,  which  are 
all  three  navigable.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
trade  which  ufed  to  be  carried  on  there  with  the 
natives,  was  transferred  to  the  Streight^  where  it 
continued. 

Beside  the  forts  already  mentioned,  there  we  re 
Tome  of  lefs  note,  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  either  upon  rivers,  or  at  the  openings  be- 
tween 
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twecn  the  mountains  j  for  the  firft  fentiment  which  *  ^^  * 
intercft  infpires,  is  that  of  miftruft,  and  it's  firft   \^  ^y-i.ii 
impulfe,  is  that  of  attack  or  defence.     Each  of 
thefe  forts  was  provided  with  a  garrifon,  which   . 
defended  the  French  who  were  fettled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  were  in  all  eight  thoufand  fouls, 
who  inhabited  the  upper  CQunxry. 

Few  of  the  coJonifts  had  fuch  nsanners  as  it   ^«nn«"«f 

the  Frpnca 

CQuld  have  been  wifhed  they  had  had,  Thofe  canadiam. 
whoni  rural  labours  fixed  in  the  country,  allowed 
only  a  few  monoents  to  the  care  of  their  flocks, 
and  to  other  indifpenfible  occupations,  during  the 
winter.  The  reft  of  the  time  was  pafled  in  idle- 
nefs,  at  public  houfes,  or  in  running  along  the 
,  fnow  in  fledges,  in  imitation  of  the  moft  dillin- 
guilhed  citizens.  When  the  return  of  the  fpring 
called  them  out  to  the  neceflary  labours  of  the 
field,  they  ploughed  the  ground  fuperficially 
without  ever  manuring  it,  fowed  it  carelefsly^ 
and  then  returned  to  their  former  indolent  man- 
ner  of  life  till  harveft-time.  In  a  country  where 
the  people  were  too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  work  by 
the  day,  every  family  was  obliged  to  gather  iix 
their  own  crops  i  and  nothing  was  to  be  feen  ojf 
that  fprightly  joy,  which  on  a  fine  fummcr^s  day 
enlivens  the  reapers,  while  they  are  gathering  iri 
their  rich  harveft. 

This  amazing  negligence  might  be  owen  to 
feveral  caufes.  The  exceflive  cold  in  winter^^ 
which  froze  up  the  rivers,  totally  put  a  flop  to 
the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants.  They  contraftecj 
fuch  a  habit  of  idlenefs  during  the  continuance  oif 
^^  fevpre  weather  for  eight  months  fucceffively^ 

G  3  th^t 
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"  xyi  ^  t^^^  Ubour  appeared  infupportablc  to  them  even 
V  v  '^  in  the  fin^  weather.  The .  numerpos  feftivals 
prefcribed  by  their  religion,  which  owed  it's  in- 
creafe  to  their  cftablifliment,  prevented  the  firft 
exertion,  as  well  as  chey  interrupted  the  progrefs 
of  induftry.  Men  are  ready  enough  to  comply 
with  that  fpecies  of  devotion  that  flatters  their 
indolence.  Laftly,  a  pafllon  for  war,  which  had 
been  purpofcly  encouraged  among  thefe  bold  and 
courageous  men,  made  them  averfc  from  the 
labours  of  hufbandry.  Their  mind$  were  fo  en- 
tirely captivated  with  military  glory,  that  they 
thought  only  of  war,  though  they  engaged  in  it 
V      without  pay. ' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  cfpecially  of  the 
capital,  fpent  the  winter,  as  well  as  the  fummer, 
in  a  conftant  feenc  of  diflipation.  They  were 
alike  infenfible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to 
the  pleafures  of  imagination |  they  had  no  tafte 
for  arts  or  fciences,  for  reading  or  inftruftion. 
Their  oply  pafllon  was  amufement,  and  perfons 
of  all  ages  were  foqd  of  danging  at  ^ffemblies. 
This  nrianner  of  life  confiderably  incrcafed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  won^en,  who  were  poflciTed  of  every 
attraftion,  except  thpfe  foft  emotions  of  the  foul, 
which  a)6ne  conftitute  the  merit  and  the  charm  of 
beaufy,  lyively,  gay',  and  addifted  to  coquetry 
and  gallantry,  they  were  morp  fond  of  infpiring 
than  feeling  the  tender  paflionst  There  appeared 
;n  bojth  fcxes  a  greater  degree  of  devotion  than 
virtue,  more  religion  than  probity,  a  higher  fenfe 
of  honour  than  real  honefty.  Superftition  took 
place  of  morality,  which  will  always  be  the  cafe, 

wherever 
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wherever  men  are  taught  to  believe  that  ceremo-  *  Jv?  ^ 
nies  will  compenfate  for  good  worksj  and  that  <*--y-i 
crimes  are  expiated  by  prayers. 

Idleness,  prejudice,  and  levity,  would  never  Form  of  go. 

have  gained  fuch  an  afcendant  in  Canada,  had  the  eftJb7i?ed 

government  been  careful  to  turn  the  attention  h^t^u^' 

of  the  people  to  lafting  and  ufeful  objefts.     But  JJ^ff*  ^^j^ 

all  the  colonics  were  required  to  pav  an  implicit  ti»aiion,in- 

*     *  duftry,  tad 

obedience  to  a  mere  military  authority.  They  filing  ex. 
were  unacquainted  with  the  flow  and  fure  procefs  ulmiu 
of  laws.  The  will  of  the  chief,  or  of  his  dele-  . 
gates,  was  an  oracle,  which  jthey  were  not  even 
at  liberty  to  interpret  $  an  aweful  decree,  which 
they  were  to  fubmit  to  without  examination. 
Delays,  and  reprefentations,  were  fo  many  crimes 
in  the  eyes  of  a  defpotic  ruler,  who  had  ufurped 
a  power  of  punifhing  or  abfolving  merely  by  his 
word.  He  had  the  authority  of  difpenfing  all  fa* 
vours  and  penalties,  rewards  and  punifliments; 
the  right  of  imprifoning  without  the  fliadow  of  a 
crime,  and  the  ftill  more  formidable  right  of  en* 
forcing  a  reverence  for  his  decrees  as  fo  many  ads 
of  juftice,  though  they  were  but  the  irregular  fal- 
lies  of  his  own  caprice. 

Ik  early  times,  this  unlimited  power  was  not 
exercifed  in  matters  of  military  difciplinc  and  po- 
litical adminiftration  onlv*  but  extended  even  to 
civil  jurifdidion.  The  governor  decided  abfo- 
lutely,  and  without  appeal,  all  diflPerences  arifing 
between  the  colonifts.  Thefe  contefts  were  for^ 
tunately  very  rare,  in  a  country  where  all  things 
might  almoft  be  faid  to  be  in  comn^on.    This 

G  4  dangerous 
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'  XV?  ^  dangerous  authority  fubfifted  till  1663,  at  which 
period  a  tribunal  was  ereded  in  the  capital  for 
the  definitive  trial  of  all  caufes  depending  through- 
out the  colony.  The  cuftom  of  Pari^,  modified 
in  conformity  to  local  circumftances,  formed  the 
code  of  their  laws. 

This  code  was  not  mutilated  or  disfigured  by 
a  mixture  of  revenue  laws.  The  adminiftration 
of  the  finances  in  Canada,  only  required  a  few 
fines  of  alienation ;  a  trifling  contribution  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  Mo'ntreal  towards 
maintaining  the  fortifications  j  and  fome  duties 
upon  all  goods  imported  and  exported.  Thefc 
feveral  articles  united,  brought  no  more  than 
26o,2CO  livres*  into  the  treafury,  in  the  moll 
flonrilhing  times  of  the  colony. 

The  lands  were  not  taxed  by  government,  but 
were  burthened  with  other  charges.  At  the  firft 
eftabliihment  of  the  colony,  the  king  rewarded 
his  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  others  of  hifr 
fubjcds  whom  he  wifhed  to  remunerate  or.  ta 
enrich,  with  grants  of  land,  from  two  to  fix 
leagues  fqu'ire.  Thtfe  great  proprietors,  who 
were  men  of  moderate  fortunes,  and  unflcillcd  in" 
agriculture,  were  unable  to  manage  fuch  vaft 
cflates,  and  were  therefore  under  a  neceffity  of 
making  owr  their  lands' to  veteran  foldiers,  or  to 
the  culonifts,  for  a  perp,  tual  annuity. . 

Each  of  thefc  vaflals  was  commonly  allowed 
ninety  acres  of  land,    and  engaged  to  pay  an- 

•  10,84^  1.  13  s.  4d. 
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iHially  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  one  or  two  fols  *  ^  ^^  ^ 
per  acre^  ai)i;i  a  meafure  of  corn  for  the  entire 
grant.  He  likewife  engaged  to  work  in  the 
lord's  nnillj  and  to  cede  to  him, .  for  the  miller'5 
fees,  the  fourteenth  part  of  the  flour;  he  alfo  en- 
gaged to  pay  one- twelfth  for  the  fines  of  aliena- 
tion, and  ref)[iained  fubjefl;  to  the  lord's  right  of 
repurchafe. 

There  have  been  writers  who  have  applauded^ 
with  enthufiafm,  a  fyftem  which  appeared  proper 
to  confirm  order  and  fubordination.  But  was 
not  this  introducing  into  America,  the  image  of 
the  feudal  government  which  for  fo  long  a  time 
had  occafioned  the  ruin  of  Europe  ?  Was  it  not 
giving  fubfiftance  to  a  great  number  of  idle 
perfons,  at  the  expence  of  the  only  clafs  of  citi- 
zens, with  which  an  infant  (late  ought  to  be 
peopled?  The  burthen  of  an  annuitant  nobility 
was  ftill  increafed  to  thefe  ufcful  colonifts,  by  the 
additional  weight  of  the  exaftions  of  the  clergy. 
This  rapacious  body  obtained  of  the  miniftry,  in 
1663,  that  they  fhould  receive  ihe  thirteenth  part 
cf  all  that  the  foil  Jhould  produce  by  the  labour  cf 
man,  and  of  all  that  tt  Jhould  produce  fpontaneoujly. 
This  intolerable  vexation,  in  a  country  wnich 
was  not  yet  well  fettled,  had  lafted  four  years, 
when  the  fiipreme  council  of  Quebec  took  upon 
thcmfelves,  in  1667,  ro  reduce  the  tithes  to  a 
twcnty-fixth,  and  an  edicb  of  1769  connrmcd  this 
regulation  j  which  was  ftill  too  favourable  to  the 
pnefts, 

•  A  halfpenny  or  a  penny. 

So 
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BOOK  So  many  impediments  previoufly  oppofed  to 
the  progrefs  of  agriculture^  difabled  the  colony 
from  paying  for  the  neceflaries  that  came  from  the 
mother-country.  The  French  miniftry  were  at 
laft  fo  fully  convinced  of  this  truths  that  after 
having  always  obftinately  oppofed  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  manufaftures  in  America^  they  thought 
it  their  intercft  even  to  promote  them  in  1706. 
But  thofe  late  encouragements  had  very  little 
cfFeft,  and  the  united  induftry  of  the  colonics 
could  never  produce  more  than  a  few  coarfc 
linens^  and  fome  very  bad  woollens. 

The  fiflierics  were  not  much  more  attended  to 
than  the  manufadtures.  The  only  one  that  could 
become  an  objed  of  exportation  was  that  of  the 
feal.  This  animal  has  been  ranked  in  the  clafs  of 
filh,  though  he  be  not  dumb-;  he  is  always  produced 
on  landj  and  lives  more  on  dry  ground  than  in  the 
water.  His  head  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  maf- 
tiff.  He  has  four  paws^  which  are  very  ihort> 
efpecially  the  hinder  ones,  which  ferve  him  rather 
to  crawl  than  to  walk  upon.  They  are  fhaped 
like  finSj  but  the  fore-feet  have  claws.  His  ikin 
is  hard  and  covered  with  fhort  hair.  He  is  at 
firft  white,  but  turns  fandy  or  black,  as  he  grows 
up.  Sometimes  he  is  of  all  thefe  three  different 
colours. 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  feals.  The 
larger  one  fon^etimes  weighs  two  thoufand 
pounds,  and  feems  to  have  a  fliarper  fnout  than 
the  others.  The  fmall  ones,  whofe  ikin  is  com 
monly  marbled,  arc  aftive,  and  more  dexterous 
in  extricating  themfelves  out  of  the  fnares  that 

are 
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are  laid  for  them.    The  Indians  have  the  art  *  J^  ^ 
of  taming  them  fo  far  as  to  make  them  follow 
them. 

Th£y  couple  upon  the  rocksj  and  fometimes 
on  the  icej  and  it  is  there  alfo  that  the  dams  bring 
forth  their  young.  They  commonly  bear  two, 
and  they  ufually  fuckle  them  in  the  water,  but 
more  frequently  on  land*  When  they  want  to 
teach  them  to  fwim,  it  is  fai^d  they  carry  them 
upon  their  backs^  drop  them  now  and  then  into 
the  water,  then  uke  them  up  again^  and  proceed 
in  this  manner  till  they  are  ftrong  enough  to 
fwim  of  themfelves.  Moft  little  birds  flutter 
about  from  fpray  to  fpray,  before  they  venture  to 
fly  abroad ;  the  eagle  carries  her  young,  to  train 
them  up  to  encounter  the  boiflefous  winds  i  it  is 
not  therefore  furprifing,  that  the  feal,  produced 
on  land,  fliould  ufe  her  little  ones  to  live  under 
water. 

This  amphibious  animal  is  fiflied  for  only  oa 
the  Labrador  coafl:.  The  Canadians  go  to  this 
frozen  and  almofl:  uninhabitable  coaft,  towards 
the  middle  of  OAober,  atid  remain  there  till 
the  beginning  of  June.  They  place  their  nets 
between  the  continent  and  a  few  fmall  iflands 
at  a  litde  diftance*  The  fealsj  who  commonly 
come  in  flipals,  from  the  Eaft,  attempt  to  pafs 
thofe  kinds  of  Streights,  and  are  caught.  When 
they  are  conveyed  to  land,  they  remain  frozen 
there  till  the  pnonth  of  May.  They  are  then 
throw'n  into  hot  kettles^  from  whence  their  oil 
flows  into  another  veflTel,  where  it  cools.  Seven 
pr  eight  of  thefe  animals  yield  a  hoglhead  of  oil. 
9  The 
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i^  o  o  K  T»E  flcin  of  the  feal  was  formerly  ufcd  for 
muffs,  buc  afterwards  to  cover  trunks,  and  ta 
make  Ihoes  and  boots.  When  it  is  well  tannedj, 
the  grain  isi  not  unlike  that  of  Morocco  leather. 
If  it  be  not  quite  fa  fine,  it  prefcrves,  however,, 
it's  ccJour  longer. 

The  flefli  of  the  fcal  is  generally  allowed  K)  be 
good,  but  it  turns  to  better  account  when  boiled 
down  to  oil.  This  oil  keeps  clear  foir  a  longtime, 
kas  no  bad  fmell,  and  leaves  no  fediment.  It  is 
vifed  far  burning  and  dreffing  leather. 

Five  or  fix  fmall  flaips  were  fitted  out  yearly 
from  Canada  for  the  feal  fifhery ;  and  one  or  two 
Icfs  for  the  Caribbee  iilands.  It  received  from  the 
xflands  nine  or  ten  veffels  laden  with  rum,  mo- 
lafles,  coffee,  and  fugar  j  and  from  France  about 
thirty  fhips,  the  lading  of  which  together  mighn 
tuxiount  to  nine  thoufand  tons. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  laft  waps> 
which  was  the  moft  flouriftiing  period  of  the  co- 
teny,  the  exports  did  not  exceed  1,200,000 
Kvrfes*  in  furs,  800,000  f  in  beaver,  250,000  ^T 
in  feal  oil,  the  fame  in  flour  and  peas,,  and 
150,000  livTes§  in  wood  of  all  kinds.  Thefq 
ftnreral"  articles  put  together,  amounted  ooly  to 
av6)5>03f000  livres  II  a  year;  a  fum  fufEcient  to 
pay  for  the  cpmmadities  fcnt  from  the  mo* 
tber-'Couptry.  The  goverrimcnt  made  up  th^ 
deficiency. 

•  50,000!.  ^  t  33*333  !•  6s.  8d, 
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When  the  French  were  ftrft  in  poffeffion  trfCa-  *  ^^  ^ 
nada,  they  had  very  linle  fpecic.  The  fniall  quan-  ^"^  -^ 
tity  that  was  brought  in  from  time  to  time  by  tht  hi^cVn^Jir* 
ftcw  fettkrs,  did  not  con^tinuc  in  *  the  country,  f^^^^^'J^ 
becaufe  the  neceflitous  ftate  of  the  colony  foon  »« «»»« 
occafioned  it  to  return.  This  was  a  great  ob-  Mannc/ia 
ftacleto  the  progrefs  of  commerce  and  agricul-  wcrcpau!^ 
ture.     In   1670,  the  court  of  Verfailles   coined  T''T^*u 

/     '  exce'8  they 

Si  particular  fort  of  money  for  the  ufe  of  all  the  ^'erccarrfed, 

.  ,  -  3nd  how 

French  fettlemcnts  in  America,  and  fet  a  nomi-  they  were 
hal  value  upon  it,  one-fourth  above  the  current  ^"^"'***^* 
coin  of  the  mother-country.  But  this  expedient 
was  not  produ6bive  of  the  advantages  that  were 
expefted,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  New  France. 
They,  therefore,  contrived  to  fubftitute  paper 
currency  inftead  of  metal,  for  the  payment  of 
the  troops,  and  other  expences  of  government. 
This  fuccecded  till  the  year  1713,  when  the  en- 
gagements that  had  been  made  with  the  adiWi- 
niftrators  of  the  cDlony  were  not  •  faithfully  ob- 
fervcd.  Their  bills  of  exchange  draw'n  upon 
the  treafury  of  the  mother-country  were  not  ho- 
noured, and  from  that  time  fell  into  difcredit. 
They  were  at  laft  paid  off  in  1720,  with  the  lofs 
of  five-eighths. 

This  event  occafioned  the  revival  of  the  ufe  of  I 

fpecic  in  Canada:  but  this  expedient  lafted  only 
two  years.  The  merchants  found  it  troublefome, 
chargeable,  and^iazardous  to  fend  money  to  France, 
and  fo  did  all  the  colonills  who  had  any  remittances 
to  make  j  fo  that  they  were  the  firft  to  folicit  the 
re-cftabli(hment  of  paper-currency.  This  confid- 
ed of  cards,  on  which  were  (lamped  the  arms  of 

I  France, 
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BOOK  France  and  Navarre,  and  they  were  figned  by  the 
governor,  the  intendant  and  the  comptroller. 
They  were  of  twenty-four  *,  twelve  f,  fix  J,  and 
three  livrcs  | ;  and  of  thirty  §,  fifteen  f ,  and  fe* 
ven  fols  and  a  half**.  The  value  of  the  whole 
number  that  was  made  out,  did  not  exceed  a  mil- 
lion of  livres  ft*  When  this  fum  was  not  fufii- 
cient  for  the  public  exigencies,  the  deficiency  was 
made  up  by  orders  figned  only  by  the  intendant. 
This  was  the  firft  abufe ;  but  one  of  ftill  greater 
confequence  was,  that  their  number  was  unlimit- 
ed* The  fmallcft  were  of  twenty  fols  :j; J,  and 
the  higheft  of  a  hundred  livres  ||||.  Thefe  dif- 
ferent papers  circulated  in  the  colony,  and  fup- 
plied  the  want  of  fpecie  till  the  month  of  Odo« 
ber.  This  was  the  lateft  feafon  for  the  fliips  to 
fail  from  Canada.  Then  all  this  paper-currency 
was  turned  into  bills  of  exchange,  payable  in 
F];^nce  by  the  government,  which  was  fuppofed 
to  have  made  ufe  of  the  value.  But  they  were  fo 
multiplied  by  the  year  1754,  that  the  royal  trea- 
fury  could  no  longer  anfwer  fuch  large  demands, 
and  was  forced  to  protradi:  the  payment.  An  un* 
fortunate  war  that  broke  out  two  years  after,  fo 
increafed  their  number,  that  at  la(t  they  were  pro- 
hibited. This  prefently  raifed  the  price  of  all 
commodities  to  an  immoderate  degree ;  and  asj 
on  account  of  the  enormous  expences  of  the  war, 
the  king  was  the  chief'  confumer,  he  alone  bore 
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the  lofs  arifing  from  the  difcardcd  pdper^  and  from  ^  ^v?.  '^ 
the  dcarnefs  of  the  goods.  In  1759,  the  miniftry 
were  obliged  to  flop  payment  of  the  Canada 
.billsy  till  their  origin  and  their  real  value  could 
be  traced.  They  amounted  to  an  alarming 
number. 

The  annual  expences  of  government  for  Ca- 
naday  which  in  1729  did  not  exceed  400^000 
livres  t>  and  before  1 749  never  were  greater  than 
1,700,000  J>  were  immenfe  after  that  period. 
The  year  1750  coft  2,100,000  || ;  the  year  1751, 
2,700,000  §;  the  year  1752, 4,090,000  f;  the  year 

1753*  5»3^*^oo** » ^hc  year  1754, 4>4So,ooott5 
the  year  i755>  6,100,000  JJj  the  year  1756, 
11,300,000  Hi  the  year  1757,  1 9,250,000 §§.; 
the  year  1758,  27,900,000  f^  j  the  year  1759, 
26,000,000***5   the  firft  eight  months  of  the 

year  1760,  13,500,000  ttt-  Of  thefe  prodigious 
fums  80,000,000  JJJ  were  due  at  the  peace. 

This  infamous  debt  was  traced  up  to  it's  origin.' 
The  malverfations  were  horrid.  Some  perfons, 
who  had  become  delinquents  from  the  abufe  of 
the  unlimited  power  which  government  had 
granted  them,  were  degraded,  banifhed,  and 
ftripped  of  part  of  their  plunder.  Others,  not 
lefs  guilty,  by  diftributing  their  gold  with  a  lavilh 
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*  ^vi.*^  haiidj  efcapcd  rcftitution  and  infamy,  and  info* 
lently  •enjoyed  the  fortiine  they  had  acquired  by 
fuch  eriminal  means.  The  bills  of  exchange  were 
rediicdd  to  one  half,  and  the  orders  to  a  fourth 
part  of  their  value.  They  were  both  paid  in 
bonds  bearing  four  per  cent,  intereft,  which  fell 
into  ithe  greaoeil  difcredit^ 

In  the  debt  of  eighty  millions  *,  the  Canadians 
were  holdcj-s  of  thirty -four  millions -f-  in;  orders, 
and  feven  millions  J  in  bills  of -exchange.  Their 
paper  was  fubjedcd  to  the  generjtl  regtil^tion : 
t)ut  'Great  Britain,  whofe  fubje£t«  they  were  be- 
come, obtaiDed  for  theni  an  indemnity  of  three 
millions  ||  in  bonds,  and  fix  hundred  choufand 
.liv:rcs§.in  fpecie  J  fo  that  they  received  fifty-fiv«c 
per  cent,  xipoa  their  bills  of  cKchange,  and  thir- 
ty-four per  cent  upon  their  orders. 

If  Canada  did  not  defcrve  thefo  lacrifictt  from 
France  the  mothcr-country,  it  was  the  fault  of -chc^  p6rwer 
Srivcd'from  ^hat  gave  laws  to  it.  Nature  had  made  this 
•country  proper  for  the  produdliori  of  ail  kinds  of 
grain,  which  are  here  of  a  fuperior  quality,  and 
liable  to  few  accidents,  becauft  when  fow'n  in 
May,  they  are  gathered  before  the  end  of  Ati- 
guft*  The  wants  of  the  American  iflands,  and 
of  par^t  of  Europe,  fcc.ure  the  fale  of , them  atah 
advantageous  price.  Nevcrthelefs,  no  more  wheat 
was  ever  cultivated  than  what  was  neceflary  for 
the  colonifts,  who  were  even  fometirhes  reduced 
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to  the  ncGcflity  of  drawing  their  fubfiftcncc  from  '  ^v?.  ^ 
-  foreign  markets. 

If  hulbandry  had  been  encouraged  and  extend- 
ed, the  breed  of  cattle  would  have  been  increafed. 
There  is  fuch  plenty  of  pafture  ground,  and  of 
acornSj  that  the  colonies  might  eafily  have  bred 
oxen  and  hogs  enough  to  fupply  the  French 
iflands  with  beef  and  pork,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  Irifli  beef.  .  Poffibly,  thef^b  cattle  might 
in  time  have  increafed  fufficiently  to  furnifh  the 
traders  of  the  mother-country. 

The  fame  advantages  could  not  have  been 
obtained  from  their  fhcep,  even  if  the  rigour  of 
the  climate  had  not  fet  an  invincible  obftacle  to 
their  multiplication.  Their  fleece,  which  muft 
always  be  coarfe,  can  only  be  ufefully  employed 
in  the  colony  itfelf,  for  ftuiFs  of  a  more  or  lefs  or- 
dinary kind. 

The  fame  thing  cannot  be  faid  of  the  Grn- 
feng.  This  plant,  which  the  Chinefe  procure 
from  the  Corea,  or  from  Tartary,  and  which  they 
buy  at  the  weight  of  gold,  was  found  in  1720 
y-hy  the  Jefuit  Lafitau,  in  the  forefts  of  Canada, 
where  it  grows  very  common.  It  was  foon  car- 
ried to  Canton,  where  it  was  much  eftcemed,  and 
fold  at  an  ejctravagant  price.  The  Gin-feng, 
which  at  firft  fold  at  Quebec  for  thirty  or  forty 
fols  *  a  pound,  rofe  to  twenty-five  livresf.  In 
1752,  the  Canadians  exported  this  plant  to  the 
value  of  500,000  livresj;.    There  was  fuch  a  de- 
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*  XV?  ^  niand  for  it,  that  they  were  induced  to  gather  in 
May  what  ought  not  to  have  been  gathered  till 
September,  and  to  dry  in  the  oven  what  (hould 
have  been  dried  gradually  in  the  ihade*  This 
fpoilt  the  fale  of  the  Gin-feng  of  Canada,  in  the 
only  country  in  the  world  where  it  could  find  a 
market ;  and  the  colonifts  were  feverely  punifhed 
for  their  exceflive  rapacioufnefs,  by  the  total  lofs 
of  a  branch  of  conimerce,  which,  if  rightly  ma-» 
naged,  might  have  proved  a  fource  of  opulence. 
Another  and  a  furer  plan  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  induftry,  was  the  working  of  the  iron 
mines  which  abound  in  thofe  parts.  Mr.  Dan- 
tic  hath  laboured  for  a  long  time  to  difcover  a 
certain  method  of  clalllng  all  the  kinds  of  iron 
that  are  know'n.  After  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments, the  detail  of  which  would  be  improper 
here,  he  hath  found  that  the  iron  of  Styria  was  th*; 
bed:.  The  fecond  belt  is  the  iron  of  North  Ame-^ 
rica,  of  Danemara  in  Sweden,  of  Spain,  of  Bay- 
onne,  of  Rouflillon,  of  the  country  of  Foix,  of 
Berri,  of  Thierache,  and  of  Sweden,  the  com- 
mon iron  of  France,  and  laftly,  that  of  Siberia. 
If  this  be  really  the  cafe,  what  advantage  might 
not  the. court  of  Verfailles  have  derived  from 
the  mine  which  was  difcovered  at  the  Trois  Ri- 
vieres, which  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  n^ar 
the  furface  of  the  earth  ?  At  firft  it  was  only 
carelefsly  and  improperly  worked ;  but  thefe  la- 
bours were  increafed  and  improved^  by  a  black- 
fmith  arrived  from  Europe  in  1739.  The  colony 
ijiade  ufe  of  no  other  iron  than  thi?  3  fome  fpeci- 
mens  of  it  were  even  exported,  but  there  the  matter 
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refted.      This   negligence   was  the  more   inex-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
cufabk,  as  at  this  period  the  refolution  had  been 
taken,  after  much  hefitation,  to  form   a  naval 
Settlement  in  Canada, 

The  firft  Europeans  who  landed  on  that  vaft  re- 
gion, found  it  entirely  covered  with  forefts.  The 
principal  trees  were  oaks  of  prodigious  height, 
and  pines  of  all  fizes.  Thefe  woods,  when  felled, 
might  have  been  conveyed  with  eafe  down  the  ri- 
ver St.  Lawrence,  and  the  numberlefs  rivers  that 
fall  into  it.  By  an  unaccountable  fatality,  all 
ihefe  tReafures  were  overlooked  or  defpifed.  At 
length  fhe  attention  fof  the  court  of  Verfailles 
was  turned  towards  them;  and  fome  docks 
were  conftrufted  by  their  ordei-s  at  Quebec,  for 
building  men  of  war:  but  this  bufinefs  was,  un- 
fortunately, trufted  to  agents,  who  had  nothing 
in  view  but  their  own  private  intereft. 

The  timber  Ihould  have  been  felled  upon  th^ 
hills,  where  the  cold  air  hardens  the  wood  by  con- 
trafting  it*s  fibres :  whereas  it  was  conftantly 
taken  from  marlhy  grounds,  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  where  the  moifture  gives  it  a  loofer 
and  a  richer  texture.  Inftead  of  conveying  it  in 
barges,  they  floated  it  down  on  rafts  to  the  place 
of  it's  dcftinacion,  where,  being  forgotten  and  left 
in  the  watcr^  it  gathered  a  kind  of  mofs  that 
rotted  it.  Inftead  of  being  put  under  (beds  when 
it  was  landed,  it  was  left  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
fummer,  to  the  fnow  in  winter,  and  to  the  rains  in 
ipring  and  a,utumn.  It  was  then  conveyed  in- 
to the  dock-yards,  where  it  again  fuftained  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafons  for  two  or  three  years. 

H  2  Negligence 
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*  XV?' ^  Negligence  or  diflionefty  enhanced  the  price  of 
every  thing  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fails,  ropes, 
pitch  and  tar,  were  imported  from  Europe  into  a 
country,  which,  with  a  little  induftry,  might  have 
fupplied  the  whole  kingdom  ,of  France  with  all 
thefe  materials.  This  bad  management  had 
brought  the  wood  of  Canada  entirely  into  difre- 
pute,  and  efFeftu^Hy  ruined  the  refources  which 
that  country  afforded  for  the  navy. 

The  colony  furnifhed  the  manufafturcs  of  the 
mother-country  with    a    branch   of  trade   that 
might  almoft  be  called  an  exclufive  one,  which 
was  the  preparation  of  the.bcaver.  This  commo-. 
dity  at  firft  was  fubjefted  to  the  oppreflive  re- 
ftraints  of  monopoly.    The  India  company  could 
not  but  make  an  ill  ufe  of  their  privilege,  and 
really  did  fo.     What  they  bought  of  the  Indians 
was  chiefly  paid   for  in  Englifli  fcarlet  cloths, 
which  thofe  people  were  very  fond  of  wearing. 
But  as  they  could  make  twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
cent,  more  of  their  commodities  in  the  Englifli 
fettlements  than  the  company  chofe  to  give,  they 
carried  thither  all  they  could  conceal  from  the 
fearch  of  the  company's  agents,  and  exchanged 
their  beaver  for  Englifli  cloth  and  India  callicoe. 
Thus  did  France,  by  the  abufe  of  an  infl:itution 
which  fhe  was  by  no  means  obliged  to  maintain, 
deprive  herfelf  of  the  double  advantage  of  fur- 
nifliing  materials  to  fome  of  her  own  manufac- 
tures, and  of  fccuring  a  market  for  the  produce  of 
others.     She  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  facility 
of  eftablifliing  a  whale  fifliery  in  Canada. 

The 
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The  chief  fources  of  this  fifhery  are  Davis's  ^  ^v?.  *^ 
Strcights  and  Greenland.  Fifty  fliips  come  every 
year  into  the  former  of  thefe  latitudes,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  into  the  letter.  The  Dutch  are 
concerned  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  them. 
The  reft  are  fitted  out  from  Bremen,  Hamburgh 
and  England.  It  is  computed  that  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  fitting  out  200  fhips  of  35O  tons  bur- 
den, upon  an  average  muft  amount^to  10,000,000 
of  livres  *.  The  ufual  produce  of  each  is  rated 
at  80,000  livres  t,  and  confequently  the  whole 
amount  of  the  fifhery  cannot  be  lefs  than 
3,aoo,ooo  livres:}:.  If  we  dedu6l  from  this  the 
profits  of  the  feamen  who  are  employed  in  thefe 
hard  and  dangerous  voyages,  very  little  remains 
for  the  merchants. concerned  in  this  trade. 

These  circumftances  have  by  degrees  difgufted 
the  Bifcayans  of  a  trade,  in  which  they  were  the 
firft  adventurers.  Other  Frenchmen  have  not 
been  induced  tcf  take  it  up,  infomuch  that  the 
whale  fifhery  has  been  totally  abandoned  by  that 
nation,  which  of  all  others  confumed  the  greatefl 
quantity  of  blubber,  whale-bone,  and  fperma- 
ceti. 

It  was  an  cafy  matter  to  take  it  up  again  in  the 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  feven  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saguenay,  which  is  clofe  to  the  excellent  port 
of  TadoufTac.  It  is  even  affirmed,  that  it  hath 
been  tried  on  the  firft  arrival  of  the  French  in 
Canada,  and  that  it  hath  been  interrupted  for 
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^  XV?  ^  "^  other  re'afon  than  bccaufe  the  profits  of  the 
fur-trade  were  more  eafy  and  nriore  rapid.  It  is, 
however,  certain,,  that  the  fifhery  in  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  would  have  been  attended  with  lefs 
danger  and  lefs  expence,  than  at  Davis's  Strcights 
or  Greenland,  It  hath  ever  been  the  fate  of  this 
colony,  that  the  beft  fchemes  with  regard  to  it 
have  not  been  purfued  wich  perfeverance ;  and 
that  in  particular  the  government  have  never 
done  any  thing  for  the  encouragement  of 'the 
whale  fifhery,  which  might  have  proved  an  excel- 
lent nurfery  for  feamen,  and  given  to  France  a 
new  branch  of  commerce. 

The  fame  indifference  hath  been  carried  ftill  fur- 
ther. The  cod  fifh  frequent  particularly  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  as  high  up  as  at  the  diftance  of  four- 
fcore  leagues  from  the  fea.  They  may  be  caught 
as  they  pafs  over  this  vaft  fpace.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  advantageous  to  eftablifli  a  fettled  fifhery 
at  the  harbour  of  Mont  Louis,  fituatcd  at  the 
mouth  of  a  plcafant  river,  which  can  receive  vef- 
fcls  of  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  which 
fbelters  them  from  every  kind  of  danger.  The 
fifli  is  more  plentiful  there  than  any  where  elfe. 
Every  convenience  required  for  drying  the  fifh  is 
found  upon  the  (horesi  and  the  neighbouring 
lands  are  very  proper  for  pafture  grounds  or  cul- 
ture. Every  circumftancc  induces  us  to  believe 
that  a  colony  would  profper  in  that  fituatipn. 
This  was  the  opinion  in  1697  ;  and  an  aflbciatioa 
was  formed  at,  this  period  to  begin  this  under- 
taking, by  the  attention  of  Riverin,  an  aftive  and 
intelligent  man.  Nuipbcrlefs  obftacles  occalioned 

the 
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the  failure  of  this  projeft,  which  hach  been  fince  ^  ^^  ^ 
refumed,  btit  very  carclfcfsly  executed.    This  w<s   >      y  'i  .^ 
a  great  misfortune  for  Canada,    which,    hj»d*^ic 
been  rcfcnarkable  for  any .  fuccefs  of  th\\  kind, 
would  thereby  have  greatly  extended  itVcon^cc- 
tions  with  Europe  and  with  the  Wcf^^Indies. 

Every  circumftance,  therefore,  confpired  to 
promote  the.profpcrity  of  the  fettlements  in  Ca- 
nada,  if  they  had  been  affifted  by  the  men  who 
feemed  to  be  moft  interefted  in  them.  But  whence 
could  proceed  that  inconceivable  want  of  induf- 
try,  which  fufFercd  them  to  remain  in  the  fame 
wretched  ftate  they  were  in  at  firft  f 

It  muft  be  confeflcd,  that  the  nature  of  the  Difficui-    ** 
climate  prefented  fome  obftacles  to  the  efforts  of  France  hVd 
policy.     The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  up  for  comJ^nor- 
fix  months  in  the  year.     At  other  times  it  is  not  <*."»«*«- 

^  nve  advifi* 

navigable  by  night,  on  account  of  thick  fogs,  tagesfrom 
rapid  currents,  fand- banks,  and  concealed  rocks, 
which  make  it  even  dangerous  by  day-light. 
From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  the  river  is  only 
prafticable  for  veflels  of  three  hundred  tons  bur- 
then, and  even  thefe  arc  frequently  impeded  by 
terrible  winds,  which  detain  them  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  in  this  Ihort  paflage.  From  Mont- 
real to  the  Lake  Ontario,  traders  meet  with  no 
Icfs  than  fix  water-falls,  which  oblige  them  to 
unload  their  canoes,  and  to  convey  them  and 
their  lading  a  confiderable  way  by  land. 

Far  from  encouraging  men  to  furmount  the 
difficulties  of  nature,  a  mifinformed  government 
planned  none  but  ruinous  fchemes.  To  gain  the 
advantage  over  the  Englifh  in  the  fur  Irade,  they 

H  4  crefted 
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^  xv?  'A^^c^cd  ^hrec  and  thirty  forts,  at  a  great  diftance 
fpm  each  other.  The  building  and  viftualling 
of  l..^cnl  diverted  the  Canadians  fronn  the  only  la- 
bours ^at  ought  to  have  cngrofled  their  atten- 
tion.  T?>i*  error  engaged  them  in  an  arduous  and 
perilous  trac^f. 

It  was  not  without  fome  uneafinefs  that  the  In- 
dians faw  the  formation  of  thefe  fettlements, 
which  might  endanger  their  liberty  Their  fufpi- 
cions  induced  them  to  take  up  arms,  fo  that  the  . 
colony  was  feldom  free  from  war.  Neceffity  made 
all  the  Canadians  foldiers.  Their  manly  and  mili-^ 
tary  education  rendered  them  hardy  from  their 
youth,  and  fearlefs  of  danger.  Before  they  had 
arrived  to  the  age  of  manhood,  they  would  tra-^ 
verfe  a  vafl.  continent  in  the  fummer-time  in  ca- 
noes, and  in  winter  on  foot,  through  ice  and 
fnow.  Having  nothing  but  theirgun  to  procure 
fubfiftence  with,  they  were  in  continual  danger  of 
ftarving  j  but  they  were  under  no  apprehenfion, 
not  even  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  favages, 
who  had  exerted  all  the  efforts  of  their  imagina- 
tion in  inventing  tortures  for  their  enemies,  far 
worfe  than  death. 

The  fedentary  arts  of  peace,  and  the  conftant 
labDurs  of  agriculture,  could  have  no  attraftion  for 
rpen  accuftomed  to  an  aftive  but  wandering  life. 
The  court,  which  form  no  idea  of  the  fweets  or 
the  utility  of  rural  life,  increafed  the  avcrfion 
which  the  Canadians  had  conceived  for  it,  by  be- 
ftowing  all  their  favours  and  honours  upon  mili-* 
tary  exploits  alone.  The  diftinftion  that  was 
chiefly  lavifh^d  w^3  that  pf  nobility,  which  wa^ 

attepde4 
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attended  with  the  mod  fatal  confcquences.  It  not 
only  plunged  the  Canadians  in  idlenefs^  but  alfo 
infpircd  them  with  an  unconquerable  paflion  for 
every  thing  that  was  fplendid.  Profits  which 
ought  to  have  been  kept  facred  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lands,  were  laid  out  in  ornament, 
and  a  real  poverty  was  concealed  under  the  trap- 
pings of  deftruftive  luxury. 

Such  was  the  ftateof  the  colony  in  1747,  when  Origin  of 
La  Galiflbniere  was  appointed  governor.   He  was  bet^wenthe 
a  man  poffeffcd  of  very  extcnfive  knowlege,  aftive  f^f'J^^ 
and  refolute,  and  of  a  courage  the  more  fteady,  *»  Canada. 
as   it  was  the  efFe£t  of  reafon.     The   Englifli 
wanted  to  extend  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Acadia,  as  far  as  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.      He  thought  this  an  unjuft  claim, 
and  was  determined  to  confine  them  within  the- 
pcninfula,    which    he    apprehended    to   be   the 
boundary  fettled  even  by  treaties.     Their  ambi- 
tion of  ihcroaching  on  the  inland  parts,  particu- 
larly towards  the  Ohio,  or  Fair  !6.iver,  he  like- 
wife  thought  unreafonable.     He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Apalachian  mountains  ought  to  be  the 
limits  of  their  poffeffions,  and  was  fully  deter- 
mined they  (hould  not  pafs  them.    His,  fucceflbr^ 
who  was  appointed  while  he  was  preparing  the 
means  of  accoinplilhing  this  vaft  defign,  entered 
into  his  views  with  all  the  warmth  they  dcferved. 
Numbers  of  forts  were  immediately  ereded  on  all 
fides,  to  fupport  the  fyflem  which  the  court  had 
adopted,    perhaps,    without    forefeeing,    or,    at 
leafi:,  without  fuificiently  attending  to  the  confe- 
qucn«^» 

At 
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•  XV?  ^  ^^  ^^^^  period  began  thofe  hoftilities  between 
u  -,-i..j  the  Engliih  and  the  French  in  North  America^ 
which  were  •  rather  countenanced  than  openly 
avowed  by  the  rcfpeftive  mother-countries.  iThis 
clandeftine  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  per** 
feftly  agreeable  to  the  miniftry  at  Verfailles,  as  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  recovering  by  degrees, 
and  without  expofing  their  weaknefs,  what  they 
had  loft  by  treaties,  at  a  time  when  the  enemy 
had  impofed  their  own  terms.  Thefe  repeated 
checks  at  laft  opened  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain, 
and  difclofed  the  political  defigns  of  her  rival. 
George  II.  thought  that  a  clandeftine  war  was  in«« 
confiftent  with  the  fuperiority  of  his  maricime 
forces.  His  (hips  were  ordered  to  attack  thofe  of 
the  French  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Engliih: 
accordingly  took  or  difperfed  all  the. French  ihips 
they  met  withj  and  in  1758  ftcered  towards  Cape- 
Breton. 
Cbitqbeft  of  ,  This  ifland,  thq  key  of  Canada,  had  already 
um  by  the  been  attacked  in  1745 ;  and  the  event  is  of  fo  fin* 
gular  a  nature,  that  it  deferves  a  particular  detail. 
The  plan  of  this  firft  invafion  was  laid  at  Bofton, 
and  Ncw-E^igland  bore  the  expence  of  it.  A 
merchant,  named  Pepperel,  who  had  excited,  en- 
couraged ahd'  diredted  the  enthufiafm  of  the  con 
lony,  was  intrufted  with  the  command  of  an  army 
of  6000  men^  which  had  been  levied  for  this  cj^- 
pedition. 

Though  thefe  forces,  convoyed  by  a  fquadron^ 
from  Jamaica,  brought  the  firft  news  to  Cape- 
Breton  of  the  danger  that  threatened  it  1  though 
the  advantage  of  a  furprife  would  have  fecured 
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the  landing  without  oppofition  5  though  they  had  ^  xvl^ 
but  600  regular  troops  to  encounter,  and  8co  in* 
habitants  haftily  armed,  the  fuccefs  of  the  under- 
taking was  ftill  precarious.  What  great  exploits, 
indeed,  could  be  expefted  from  a  militia  fuddenly 
affembled,  who  had  never  {ctn  a  fiege  or  faced  an 
enemy,  and  were  to  a6t  under  the  direction  of  fea^ 
officers,  only  ?  Thefe  unexperienced  troops  flood 
in  need  of  the  affiftance  of  fome  fortunate  inci- 
dent, which  they  were  indeed  favoured  with  in  a 
lingular  manner. 

The  conftruAion  and  repairs  of  the  fortifica- 
tions had  always  been  left  to  the  Care  of  the  gar- 
rifon  of  Louiflbourg.  The  foldiers  were  eager  of 
being  employed  in  thefe  works,  which  they  con- 
fidered  as  conducive  to  their  fafety,  and  as  the 
means  of  procuring  them*  a  comfortable  fubfift- 
cncc.  When  they  found  that  thofe  who  were  to 
have  paid  them  appropriated  to  themfclves  the 
profit  of  their  labours,  they  demanded  jufticc.  It 
was  denied  them,  and  they  determined  to  aflerc 
their  right.  As  thefe  depredations  had  been 
ihared  between  the  chief  perfons  of  the  colony  and 
the  fubaltern  officers,  the  foldiers  could  obtain  no 
redrefs.  Their  indigaadon  againft  thefe  rapacious 
extortioners  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  de- 
fpifed  all  authority.  They  had  lived  in  open  re- 
bellion for  fix  months,  when  the  Englifh  appeared 
before  (he  place. 

This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
both  parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common  caufe* 
The  foldiers  made  the  firft  .advances  j  but  their 
(oqsmanders  miftrull;ed  a  genefofity  of  which  they 

thcmfelves 
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^  ^  ^  themfclves  were  incapable.  Had  thefe  mean  op- 
prcffors  conceived  it  poffible  that  the  foldiers 
could  have  entertained  fuch  elevated  notions  as  to 
facrifice  their  own  refentment  to  the  good  of  their 
country,  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
difpofition,  and  have  fallen  upon  the  enemy  while' 
they  were  forming  their  camp,  and  beginning  to 
open  their  trenches*  Beficgers  unacquainted  with , 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  war,  would  have 
been  difconcerted  by  regular  and  vigorous  attacks. 
The  firft  checks  might  have  been  fufficient  to  dif- 
courage  them,  and  to  make  them'rclinquifli  the 
undertaking.  But  it  was  firmly  believed  that  the 
foldiers  were  only  defirous  of  fallying  out,  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  deferting  j  and 
their  own  officers  kept  them  in  a  manner  pri- 
foncrs,till  a  defence  fo  ill  managed  had  reduced 
them  to  the  necefflty  of  capitulating.  The  whole 
ifland  ftiared  the  fate  of  Louifbourg,  it's  only  bul- 
wark. 

THiS'Valuable  pofleffion,  reftorcd  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  again  attacked 
by  the  Englifti  in  1758.  On  the  2d  of  June,  a 
fleet  of  twenty- three  (hips  of  the  line  and  eighteen 
frigates,  carrying  x 6,000  well-difciplined  troops, 
anchored  in  Gabarus  bay,  within  half  a  league  of 
Ix)ui(bourg.  As  it  was  evident  that  it  wpuld  be 
to  no'purpofe  to  land  at  a  greater  diftance,  becaufe 
k  would  be  impoffible  to  bring  up  the  artillery 
and  other  neceffaries  for  a  confiderable  fiege,  it 
had  been  attempted  to  render  the  knding  imprac^ 
ticable  near  the  town.  In  the  prudent  precautions 
that  had  been  taken,  the  befiegers  faw  the  danftrs 
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and  difficulties  they  had  to  cxpcft  5  but  far  from  ^  ^^  ^ 
being  deterred  by  them,  they  had  recourfe  to  ftra- 
jtagemj  ^sind  while  by.  extending  their  line  they 
threatened  and  comrnanded  the  whole  coaft,  they 
landed  by  force  of  arms  ac  the  creek  of  Cor- 
moran. 

This  place  was  naturally  weak.  The  French 
had  fortified  it  with  a  good  parapet  planted  with 
cannon.  Behind  this  rampart  they  had  pofted 
aopo  excellent  foldiers  and  fome  Indians*  In 
front  they  had  made  fuch  a  clofe  hedge  with 
branches  of  trees,  that  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ficult to  penetrate^  even  if  it  had  not  been  de- 
fended. This  kind  of  pallifade,  which  concealed 
all  the  preparations  for  defence,  appeared  at  a 
diilance  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  verdant 
plain,, 

This  would  have  prefefved  the  colony,  had  the 
affailants  been  fuffercd  to  complete  their  landing,  * 
and  to  advance  with  the  confidence,  that  they  had 
but  few  obftacles  to  furmgunt.  ^  Had  this  been 
the  cafe,  overpowered  at  once  by  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  and  the  fmall  arms,  they  would  infallibly 
have  perilhed  on  the  fliorc,  or  in  the  hurry  of 
embarking  5  efpccially  as  the  fca  was  juft  thetf 
very  rough.  This  unexpe6ted  lofs  might  have  in^ 
terrupted  the  whole  projeft. 

But  all  the  prudent  precautions  that  hfd  been 
,  taken,  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  impetuofity 
.  of  the  French.  The  Englilh  had  fcarce  begun  to 
.  move  towards  the  (hore,  when  their  enemies 
haftened  to  difcover  the  fnare  they  had  laid  for 
them.  By  the  brilk  and  hafty  fire  that  was  aimed 
.     .  .  at 
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■  5w?  *^  *t  tl^cir  boxes,  and  ftill  more  by  the  premature 
removal  of  the  boughs'  that  mafked  the  foJ-ccs, 
ivhich  it  was  fo  much  the  intercft  of  the  French 
to  conceal,  they  guefled  at  the  danger  they  were 
going  to  rulh  into.  They  immediately  turned 
back,  and  faw  no  other  place  to  efFed  their  land- 
ing upon  but  a  rock,  which  had  been  always 
deemed  inacceflible.  General  Wolfe,  though 
much  taken  up  in  re*imbarking  his  troops,  and 
fending  off  the  boats,  gave  the  lignal  to  Major 
Scot  to  repair  thither. 

The  officer  immediately  repfioved  to  the  fpot 
with  hb  men.  His  own  boat  coming  up  firft, 
and  finking  at  the  very  inftant  he  was  ftepping 
out»  he  climbed  up  the  rock  alone.  He  was  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  ^  hundred  of  his  men,  who 
had  been  fent  thither  fome  hours  before.  He 
found  only  ten.  With  thefe  few,  however,  he 
gained  the  fun»mit  of  the  rock.  Ten  Indians  and 
fixty  Frenchmen  killed  two  of  his  men,  and  mor- 
tally  wounded  three.  In  fpite  of  his  weaknefs,  he 
ftood  bis  ground  under  cover  of  a  thicket,  till  his 
brave  countrymen,  regardlefs  of  the  boifterous 
waves  and  the  fire  of  the  cannon,  came  up  to 
him,  and  put  him  in  full  pofTeflion  of  that  im« 
portant  poft,  the  only  one  that  coiild  fecure  their 
landing. 

The  French,  as  foon  as  they  faw  that  the  enemy 
had  got  a  firm  footing  on  land,  betook  themfelv^s 
to  the  only  remaining  refuge,  and  ftiut  themfelv^s 
up  in  Louifbourg.  The  fortifications  were  in  a 
bad  condition,  becaufe  the  fea  fand,  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  ufe,  is  by  no  means  fit  for' 

5  works 
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tvorks  of  mafonry.     The  revetemcnts  of  the  fc-   ^  ^^  "^ 
veral   curtains    were    entirely   crumbled    away.   <^  -w-»^ 
There  was  only  one  cafement  and  a  fmatl  maga* 
^ioe  that  were  bomb  proof.     The  garrifon  which 
was  to  defend  the  place  confifted  only  of  2900 
men« 

Notwithstanding    all   thefe  difadvantages, 

the  befieged  were  determined  to  make  an  obfti- 

nate  rcfiftance.     While  they  were  employed  in 

defending  themfelves  with  fo  much  firmnefs,  the 

fuccours  they  expeiSted  from  Canada  might  pofla* 

bly  arrive.  At  all  events^  this  refiftance  might  be  the 

means  of  prefer v.ing  that  great  colony  from  all 

iiicrher  invaiion  for  the  remainder  of  the  cam* 

paign.     It  is  fcarce  cfedible  that:the  French  were 

confirmed  in  their  refblution  by  the  courage  of  a 

wonnan.     Madaoae  de  Drucourt  was  continually 

upon  the  ramparts,  with  her  purfe  in  her  hand ; 

«and  firing  herfelf  three  guns  every  day,  fccmcd  to 

difpiitewith  the.governor,  her  hufband,  the  glory 

of  his  office*     The  befieged  were  not  difmayed  at 

the  ill-fuccefs  of  their  feveral  fallies,  or  the  mafterly 

operations  concerted  by  Admiral  Bofcawen  and 

General  Amherft.    It  was  but  at  the  eve  of  an 

aifault,  which  it  was  impoffible  to  fu (tain,  that 

.they  talked  of  furrend^ring*     They  ma^e  an  ho-^ 

,nourable  capitulation,  and  the  conqueror  jQiewed 

^more  refpedl  for  his  enemy  and  for  himfelf]^  than 

to  fully  his  .glory  by  ^aoy  ad  of  barbarity  or 

^wgripc. 

The  conqueft  of  Cape-Br>eton  opened  the  »ray  TbeEnititik 
into  Canada.  The  very  next  year  the  feat  of  war  nad*.  rhty 
iwas  removed  thithei",   w  rather  the  fcenes  of  J^fjL**" 

bloodfhcd,   8'«««^«- 
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^  xvr  "^  bloodihcd,  which  had  long  been  afted  over  that 

v^-v^.^   immenfe  country,  were  multiplied.  The  caufc  of 

[herer*       ^^^^^  proceedings  was  this. 

cajjfeiof  The  French,  fettled  in  thpfe  pans,  had  carried 
their  ambitious  views  towards  the  north,  where 
the  fineft  furs  were  to  be  had,  and  in  the  grcateft 
plenty.  When  this  vein  of  wealth  was  exhaufted, 
or  yielded  lefs  than  it  did  at  firft,  their  trade 
turned  fouthward,  where  they  difcovered  the 
Ohio,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Fair 
River.  It  laid  open  the  natural  communication 
between  Canada  and  Louifiana.  For  though  the 
fhips  that  fail  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  go  no 
further  than  Quebec,  the  navigation  is  carried  on 
in  barges  to  lake .  Ontario,  which  is  only  parted 
from  lake  Erie  by  a  neck  of  land,  where  the 
French,  upon  their  firft  fettling,  builtFbrtNiagara. 
It  is  on  this  fpot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake 
Erie,  that  the  fource  of  the  river  Ohio  is  founds 
which  waters  the  fineft  country  in  the  world,  and 
:  being  increafcd  by  the  many  rivers  that  fall  into  it> 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Miffiflippi.  . 

The  French  however  made  no  ufe  of  this  mag- 
nificent canal.  The  trifling  intercourfe  that  fub- 
fifted  between  the  two  colonies  was  always  carried 
on  by  the  northern  regions.  The  new  way, 
which  was  much  fhorter  and  eafier  than  the  old, 
firft  began  to  be  frequented  by  a  body  of  troops 
that  were  fent  over  to  Canada  in  lyj^*  to  aOift 
the  colony  of  Louifiana,  then  engaged  in  an  open 
war  with  the  Indians.  After  this  expedition,  the 
ibuthern  road  was  again  forgotten,  and  was  never 
dioughtof  till  the  year  1753.    At  that  period, 

feveral 
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fevefa!  fhiall  forts  were  erefted  along  the  Ohio,  ^  ^^o  iC 
the  courfe  of  which  had  been  traced  for  four 
yearss  paft.  -  The  moft  confiderablc  of  theft  forts 
took  \t*§  Mttit  from  the  governor  Duqucfnc  who 
had  Ijuik'ft. 

'  TfTi  ^Englifh  colonies  could  not  iee.  without 
coildeW  French  fettlertients  ratfed '  behind  them, 
which  joined  to*  the  old'  onei,  and  ieemed  to 
furfound  them.  They  were  '^pprefienflVe^eft  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  which  were  to  '^fdrm  the 
natural  boundaries  between  both  nations,  fhould 
hot  prove  a  fufficient  barrier  againft  the  attemptis 
of  a  *eftlefs  and' Warlike  neighbour,  ^XJrged  by 
this  motive,  they  them'felves  paffecj  thefe  farhbua 
mountains:,  to  difpute  the  pofleffioh  of  the  Ohio 
with  the  rival  nation.  Thisr  firft  ftep  proved  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  feveral  parties  that  were  fucccf- 
fively  fent  out,  were  touted  j  and  the  forts  Were 
demoliflied  as  faft  a4  they  Were  built. 

*  To  put  an  end  to  thefe  national  affronts,  and 
revenge  the  difgrace  they  reflected  on  the  mother- 
country,  a  large  body  of  troops  was  fent  over, 
tinder  th^  command  of  General  Braddock.  In  the 
funnner  of  1755^,  as  this  general  was  marching  to 
attack  Fort  Duquefne  with  36  pieces  of  cannon 
and  600a  men,  he  was  furprifed,  within  four 
leagues  of  the  place,  by  250  Frenchmen  and  65a 
Indians,  and  «11  his  army  cut  to  pieces.  This  un- 
accountable difafter  pot  a  ftop  to  the  march  of 
three  numerous  bodies  that  were  advancing  to  fall 
upon  Canada.  The  terror  occafioned  by  this  ac- 
cident, made  them  haften  back  to  their  quarters, 

•  Vox..  VIL  I  and 
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and  in  the  next  campaign,  all  their  motions  were 
guided  by  the  mod:  timorous  caution. 

The  French  were  emboldened  by  this  pcr- 
plexity,  and  though  very  much  inferior  to  the 
Englifti,  ventured  to  appear  before  Ofwego  in 
Auguft  1756.  It  was  originally  a  fortified  maga« 
zine  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onondago  on  the 
lake  Ontario.  It  flood  nearly  in  the  center  of 
Canada,  in  fo  advantageous  a  fituation,  that  many 
works  had  from  time  to  time  been  eredted  there, 
which  had  rendered  it  one  of  the  moft  capital 
polls  in  thofe  parts.  It  was  garrifoned  by  1800 
men,  with  121  pieces  of  cannon,  and  great  plenty 
of  ftores  of  all  kinds.  Though  fo  well  provided, 
it  furrendered  in  a  few  days  to  the  impetuous 
and  bold  attacks  of  3000  men  who  were  laying 
fiege  to  it. 

In  Auguft  1757,  5500  French  and  1800  In- 
dians marched  up  to  Fort  George,  fituated  on 
lake  Sacrament,  which  was  juftly  confidered  as 
the  bulwark  of  the  Englifh  Settlements,  and  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  forces  deftined  againft  Ca- 
nada. 'Nature  andart  had  confpired  to  block  up 
the  roads  leading  to  that  place,  and  to  make  all 
accefs  impra£licable.  Thefe  advantages  were 
further  ftrengthencd  by  feveral  bodies  of  troops, 
placed  at  proper  diftances  in  the  beft  pofitions. 
Tet  thefe  obftacles  were  furmounted  with  fuch 
prudence  and  intrepidity,  as  would  have  beefi 
memorable  in  hiflory,  had  the  fcene  of  a£lion 
lain  in  a  more  diftinguifhed  fpot.  The  French, 
after .  killing  or  difperfiag  all  the  fmall  parties 
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fhcy  met  with,  arrived  before  the  place^  and 
forced  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  2 164  menj  to 
capitulate* 

This  frelh  difafter  roufed  the  fehglilh.  Theii* 
generals  applied  themfelves  during  the  wihter  to 
the  training  up  of  their  men,  and  bringing  thd 
fevefal  troops  uAder  a  proper  difcipliftcf.  They 
made  them  exefcife  in  the  woods,  in  fighting  aftef 
the  Indian  manner.  In  the  fpring,  the  army^ 
confiding  of  6300  regulars  and  ij,00o  militia 
belonging  to  the  colonies,  alTembled  on  the  ruins 
of  Fort  George.  They  embarked  on  lake  Sacra- 
ment, which  parted  the  colonies  of  both  nationili 
and  marched  up  to  Carillon^  which  was  only  at  the 
diftance  of  one  league4     - 

That  fort  which  had  been  but  lately  eref^ed 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, ,  to  cover  <Janada> 
was  not  of  fuificient  esctent  to  withftand  the  forces 
that  were  marching  againft  it.  Intrenchments 
were  formed  haftily  under  the  cannon  of  the  forQ 
with  ftems  of  trees  heaped  up  one  up6n  another^ 
and  large  trees  were  laid  in  front,  the  branches 
of  which  being  cut  and  fharpened,  anfwered  the 
purpofe  of  chevaux-dc-frife.  The  colours  were 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  behind  which 
lay  3500  men. 

The  Englilh  were  not  difmayed  at  thefe  for^ 
midable  appearances,  being  fully  determined  to 
remove  the  difgrace  of  their  former  mifcarriages 
in  a  country  where  the  profperity  of  their  trade 
depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms.  On  the 
8th  of  July  1758,  they  rufticd  upon  thefe  palli- 
fades  with  the  mod  extravagant  fury*    Neither 
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•  XVI  ^  ^^^  they  difcdnccrted  by  thfc  French  firing  upoft 
them  from  the  top  of  the  parapet,  while  they 
were  unable  to  defend  themfelves.  .They  fell 
upon  the  iharp  fpikes,  and  were  entangled  among 
the  (lumps  and  boughs  through  which  their 
eagerhefs  had  made  them  ruila.  All  thefe  lofTes 
ferved  but  to  ipcreafe  their  impetuous  rage, 
which  continued  upwards  of  four  hours,  and 
coft  them  above  4000  of  their  brave  rnch  before 
they  would  give  up  this  rafli  and  deiperate  under« 
laking* 

Thiy  were  equally  unfucccfsful  rn  fmaller  ac-» 
tions..  They  did  not  attack  ontpoft  without  meet* 
ing  with  a  repulfe.  E^rccy  pii»ty.tbcy  fcnt  out  was 
beaten,  and  every  convoy  intercepted.  Thefevcr 
rrty  of  the  winter  might  have  been  fu^ppfcd  to  fe- 
cure  them,  but  even  in  this  rigorous  feafon  the  In* 
diuns  and  Canadians  carried  Hte  and  fword  to  the 
frontiers,  and  into  the  very  center  of  the  Englifh 
colonies. 

All  thefe  difafters  were  owen  to  a  falfe  princi- 
jple  of  government.  The  court  of  London  had  ai- 
rways entertained  a  notion  that  the  fuperiority  of 
their  navy  was  alone  fuHicient  toaflert  their  domi* 
nion  in  America,  as  it  afforded  a  ready  convey* 
ance  for  fuccours,  and  could  eafily  intercept  the 
^nemyfs  forces. 

Though  experience  had  ihew'n  the  fallacy  of 

this  idea,  the  miniftry  did  not  even  endeavour,  by 

a  proper  choice  of  generals^  to  reftify  the  fatal  ef^ 

fefts  it'had  produced.     Almoft  all  thofe  who  were 

employed  in  this  fcrvioo  were  deficient  in  point  of 

abilities  and  aftivit^*. . 
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The  armies  were  not  likely  to  make  amends 
for  the  d^fefts  of  their  connmaoders.  The  troops 
indeed  were  not  wanting  in  that  daring  fpii^it  and 
invincible  courage,  which  is  the  charafteriftic  qf 
the  Englifh  foldiers^  arifing  from  the  climate,  and 
ftill  more  from  the  nature  of  their  government  j 
but  thefe  national  qualities  were  counterbalancecj 
or  extinguilhed  by  the  hardfhips  they  underwent, 
in  a  country  deftitute  of  all  the  conveniencies  that 
Europe  affords.  As  to  the  militia  of 'the  col6nies, 
it  was  compofed  of  peaceabfc  hufbandmen,  who 
were  not,  like  moft  of  the  French  colonifts,  inured 
to  flaughter  by  a  habit  of  hunting,  and  by  military 
ardor. 

To  thefe  difadvantages,  arifing  from  the  nature 
of  things,  were  added  othfers  altogether  o wen  to 
mifconduft.  The  pofts  erefted  for  the  fafety  of 
the  feveral  Englifli  fettlements,  were  not  fo  con- 
trived as  to  fupport  and  aflift  each  other.  The 
provinces  having  all  feparate  interefts,  and  not 
being  united  under  the  authority  of  one  head,  did 
not  concur  in  thofe  joint  efforts  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  that  unanimity  of  fentimentSj^ 
which  alone  can  infure  the  fuccefs  of  their  mea- 
fures.  The  feafon  of  aftion  was  wafted  in  vain 
altercations  between  the  governors  and  the  co- 
lonifts. Every  plan  of  operation  that  met  with 
oppofition  from  any  fet  of  men  was  dropped.  If 
any  one  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  certainly  made 
public  before  the  execution,  and  by  that 'means 
rendered  abortive.  To  this  may  be  added,  the 
irreconcileablc  hatred  fubfifting  between  tliem 
and  the  Indians.  ' 
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THifSf  nations  had  always  (hew'n  a  vifiblepar* 
fiality  for  the  f  rcnch,  in  return  for  their  kind* 
pefs  in  fending  them  n^iflionaries^  whom  they 
cpnfidcrcd  rather  4S  ambafljidors  from  theprince^ 
than  2is  fent  from  God.  Thefc  miflionaries^  by 
^udying  the  language  of  the  favages,  conform- 
ing to  their  temper  and  inclinations^  and  putting 
Jn  pr^fkice  every  attention  to  gain  their  confi- 
(dencei  had  acquired  ^n  abfolute  dominion  over 
their  mind^.  Jhe  French  colonifts,  far  from 
pommunicating  to  (hem  the  European  manners^ 
had  adppted  thofe  of  (he  favages  they  lived  with : 
their  Jndolencc  in  time  of  peace^  their  aftivity  in 
war^  and  their  conftant  fondnefs  for  a  wandering 
)ife.  Several  officers  of  diftindion  had  even  been 
Incorporated  with  them.  The  hatred  and  jeaIoufy_ 
pf  the  Englifh  has  traduced  them  on  this  account, 
and  they  haye  qot  fcrupled  to  aflert  that  thefe  ge-p 
perous  men  had  giveii  money  for  the  ijcull^  of  (heir 
enemies;  (hat  they  joined  in  the  horrid  dances  that 
accompany  the  execution  of  their  prifonersj  imii- 
tated  their  cruelties^  and  partook  of  their  barba-;* 
rous  feftivals.  But  thefef  enormities  would  be  bet^ 
(er  adapted  to  people  who  have  fubftituted  nati* 
pnal  to  religious  fanaticifm>  and  are  more  inclined 
to  hate  other  qa^t^ons^  th^n  tQ  love  their  own  go<* 
vernmen(* 

The  ftrong  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  the 
French  was  produftiye  of  the  moft  inveterate  ha* 
(red  againft  the  Englifli,  Qf  s^U  the  European 
favages^  thefe  were,  in  their  opinion^  thehardeft 
to  tame*  Their  averfion  foon  rofe  to  madnefs  j  and 
(hey  even  (hirftedi  for  pnglifh  bloodj^  when  they^ 
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found  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  their  deftruc-  ^  ^  J^  ^ 
tion^  and  that  they  were  to  be  expelled  their  native  i_  -^ -  _f 
land  by  foreign  affailjns.  The  fame  hands  which 
had  enriched  the  £ngli(h  colony^  with  their  furs^ 
now  took  up  the  hatchet  to  deftroy  it.  The  In« 
dians  purfued  the  Englifh  with  as  much  eagernefs 
as  they  did  the  wild  beads.  Glory  was  no  longer 
their  aim  in  battle^  their  only  objeft  was  Daughter. 
They  deftroyed  armies  which  the  French  only 
wiflied  to  fubdue.  Their  fury  rofe  to  fuch  a 
height^  that  an  Englifh  prifoner  having  been  con« 
du&ed  into  a  lonely  habitation^  the  woman  imme* 
diately  cutoff  his  arm,  and  made  her  family  drink 
the  blood  that  ran  from  it.  A  Jefuit  miifionary 
reproaching  her  with  the  atrocioufnefs  of  the  ac* 
tion^  her  anfwer  was  s  my  'children  muft  he  war^ 
rieursy  and  therefore  muft  be  fed  with  the  blood  of 
their  enemies* 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs^   when  an  Taking  of 
Englilh  fleetj  confiftingof  three  hundred  fail,  and  IhTEll^giX 
commanded  by  admiral  Saunders,   entered  the  J*"!*^- . 
river  St.  Lawrence  at  the  end  of  June  1759,   On  ^^^ 
a  dark  night,  and  with  a  very  favourable  wind,  u'l^^the"' 
eight  fire  fhips  were  fent  out  to  dcftroy  it.     Not  S7 wb^u' 
a  fhip,  nor  a  man  could  have  efcaped,   if  the  ^^y» 
operation  had  been  carried  on  with  that  degree 
of  (kill,  coolnefs,  and  courage  which  it  required. 
But  thofe  who  had  undertaken  it  were  perhaps 
deficient  in  every  one  of  thefe  qualities,  or  at 
lead  did  not  unite  them  all.     Impatient  to  fecure 
their  return  to  land  they  fet  fire  to  the  (hips  un* 
der  their  management  a  great  deal  too  foon,  and 
the  enemy,  being  warned  by  this  of  the  danger 
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»  5v?  ^  ^^^^  threatened  them,  cfcapcd  it  by  their  aftivity 
and  boldnefs^  at  the  expence  only  of  two  fn^all; 
vefTels. 

While  the  naval  forces  had  fo  fortunately  ef* 
caped  being  deftroyed>  the  army>  confifting  of 
ten  thoufand  men,  was  attacking  Levy  Pointy 
drove  away  the  French  troops .  which  were  in- 
trenched there^  ere£ted  their  own  batteries^ .  and 
bombarded  Quebec  with  the  greateft  fuccefs* 
This  town>  though  fituated  on  the  oppofice  ihore 
bf  the  river^  was  neverthelefs  at  no  greater  difn 
tance  from  it  than  fix  hundred  toifes. 

But  thefe  difadvantages  did  not  lead  to  the 
defign  which  the  EngUfli  had  in  view.  Thei^ 
intentions  was  to  become  matters  of  the  capital 
of  the  colony,  and  the  coaft  by  which  they  muft 
have  reached  it,  was  fo  well  defended  by  re- 
doubts, battcri€;s,  and  troops,  that  it  feemed  in-» 
acceffible.  The  enemy  were  mt)rc  and  more 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  after  they  had  «tempt- 
cd  the  fall  of  Montmorency,  where  they  loft 
fifteen  hundred  men,  and  where  they  might 
cafily  have  loft  all  the  men  they  had  imprudently 
landed  there. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fcafon  was  advancing; 
General  Amherft,  who  was  to  have  caufed  a  di- 
verfion  towards  the  lake  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  every  hope  was  even  given  up  of  for- 
cing the  French  in  their  pofts.  A  general  dif- 
couragement  was  beginning  to  prevail,  when 
Mr.  Murray  propofed  to  go  with  the  army  and 
part  of  the  fleet  two  miles  above  the  town,  and 
to  fcize  upon  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which  the 

French 
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French  had  negkflcd  to  guard,   becaufe  they  ^  ^^  ^ 

thought  them  fufficiently  defended  by  the  very 

fteep  rpcks  which  furrdundcd  them.     This  bril- 

liant  and  fortunate  idea  was  eagerly  adopted.  On 

the  igth  December,  five  thoufand  Englilh  land« 

cd  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  before  day- breaks 

and  without  being  perceived.    They  clambered 

up  without  lofiog  any  time,  and  forpned  the  line 

of  battle  on  the  top  of  them,  when  at  nine  o'clock 

they  were  attacked  by  two  thoufand  foldiers,  fiv^ 

thoufand  Canadians,   and  five  hundred  favagea. 

The  aAbn  began,  and  proved  favourable  to  the 

Englifh,  who  at  the  beginning  of  it  had  loft  the 

intrepid  Wolfe  their  general,  but  did  not  lofe  their 

confidence  and  refolution, 

Tifis  was  gaining  a  confid^rable  advantage^ 
but  it  might  not  have  been  decifive.  The  tfoop$ 
;hat  were  pofted  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  field 
of  batde,  might  have  been  coUeded  in  twelve 
hours,  to  join  the  vanquiihed  army,  and  march  up 
to  the  conqueror  with  a  fuperior  force.  '  This 
was  the  opinion  of  General  Montcalm,  who  being 
mortally  wounded  in  the  retreat,  had  time  enough 
before  he  expired,  to  confult  the  fafety  of  his  men, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  repair  their  difafter, 
Thi^  generous  niotion  was  over-ruled  by  the 
council  of  war.  The  army  removed  ten  leagues 
oflF.  The  Chevalier  de  Levy,  who  had  haftened 
from  his  poft  to  fucceed  Montcalm,  cenfured  this 
want  of  courage.  The  French  were  afhamed  of 
it,  wiflied  to  recall  it,  and  make  another  attempt 
for  vidory,  but  it  was  too  late,    Quebec,  though 

three 
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three  parts  deftroyed^  had  capitulated  too  preci- 
pitately on  the  lyth. 

Alx,  Europe  thought  that  the  taking  of  this 
place  had  put  an  end  to  the  great  conteft  in  North- 
America.  They  never  imagined  that  a  handful 
of  Frenchmen^  in  want  of  every  things  who 
feemed  to  be  in  a  defperate  condition^  would  dare 
to  think  of  protrading  their  inevitable  fate. 
They  did  not  know  what  thefe  people  were  ca« 
pable  of  doing.  They  haftily  completed  fome 
intrenchments  that  had  been  begun  ten  leagues 
above  Quebec.  There  they  left  troops  fufficient 
to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  j  and  proceeded 
to  Montreal^  tp  concert  meafures  to  retrieve  their 
difgrace. 

It  was  there  agreed  that  in  the  fpring  they 
ihould  march  with  an  armed  force  againft  Que* 
bec^  to  retake  it  by  furprife^  or  if  that  (hould  ^il^ 
to  befiege  it  in  form.  They  had  nothing  in  readi- 
nefs  for  that  purpofe^  but  the  plan  was  fo  con- 
certed, that  they  (hould  enter  upon  the  undertak- 
ing juft  at  the  inftant  when  the  fuccours  expeded 
from  France  muft  neceffarily  arrive. 

Though  the  colony  had  long  been  in  want  of 
every  thing,  the  preparations  were  already  made^ 
when  the'ice,  which  covered  the  whole  river,  be- 
gan to  give  way  towards  the  middle,  and  opened 
a  fmall  canal.  They  dragged  fome  boats  over  the 
ice,  and  put  them  into  the  water.  The  army, 
confifting  of  citizens  and  foldiers,  who  made  but 
one  body,  and  were  animated  with  one  foul,  fell 
down  this  ftream,  with  inconceivable  ardour,  as 
.early  as  the  aoth  of  April  lyfio.    The  Engliih 

thought 
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thought  they  ftill  lay  quiet  in  their  winter  quar-  book 
jcrs.  The  army>  already  landed,  came  up  with 
an  advanced  guard  of  1500  men,  polled  three 
leagues  from  Quebec*  This  party  was  jufl:  upon 
the  point  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  had  it  not  been 
for  one  of  thofe  unaccountable  incidents,  which 
no  human  prudence  can  forefee. 

A  GUNN£R,  attempting  to  ftep  out  of  his 
l>oat,  had  fallen  into  the  water.  He  caught  hold 
of  a  flake  of  ice,  climbed  up  upon  it,  and  was  car* 
ried  down  the  ft  ream.  .As  he  paflcd  by  Quebec* 
clofe  to  the  fhore,  he  was  feen  by  a  centinel,  who 
obferving  a  man  in  diftrefs,  called  out  for  faelp« 
The  £ngli(h  flew  to  his  aflifl:ance,  and  found  him 
motionlefs.  They  knew  him  by  his  uniform  to  be 
a  French  foldier,  and  carried  him  to  the  gover* 
nor's  houfe,  where  by  the  help  of  fpirituous  li* 
quors,  they  recalled  him  to  life  for  a  moment* 
He  juft  recovered  his  fpeech  enough  to  tell  them 
that  an  army  of  10,000  French  was  at  the  gates^ 
and  expired.  The  governor  immediately  dif« 
patched  orders  to  the  advanced  guard  to  retire 
within  the  walls  with  all  expedition.  Notwith-* 
ftanding  their  precipitate  retreat,  the  French  had 
time  to  attack  their  rear,  A  few  moments  later, 
they  would  have  been  defeated,  and  the  city  re<» 
taken. 

The  aflailants  however  marched  on  with  an  in- 
trepidity which  indicated  that  they  expcAed  every 
thing  from  their  valour^  and  thought  no  more  of 
g  furprife^  They  were  within  a  league  of  the 
town.*  when  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  4000 
wen,  who  were  fcpt  out  to  intercept  them.    The 
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•  ^y^  ^  pnfet  was  fliarp,  and  the  refiftance  obftinatc.    The 
^_-^~  _'  Englilh  were  driven  back  withinthcir  walls,  leav- 
ing 1800  of  their  braveft  men  upon  the  fpot,  and 
their  artillery  in  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  trenches  were  immediately  opened  before 
Quebec;  but  as  the  French  had  none  but  field- 
pieces,  as  no  fuccours  came  from  France,  and  as 
a  ftrong  Englilh  fiijuadron  was  coming  up  the 
rircr,  they  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  on  the 
16th  of  May,  and  to  retreat  from  poft  to  poft  till 
they  arrived  at  Montreal.  Thefe  troops,  which 
were  not  very  numerous  at  firft,  were  now  ex- 
ceedingly reduced  by  frequent  fkirmiflies  and 
continual  fatigues,  were  in  want  both  of  provi- 
fions  and  warlike  (lores,  and  found  themfelvcs  in- 
clofed  in  an  open  place;  being  furrounded  by 
three  formidable  armies,  one  of  which  was  connc 
down  and  another  up  the  river,  while  the  third 
had  paffcd  over  lake  Champlain.  Thefe  mifer- 
able  remains  of  a  body  of  fcvcn  thoufand  men, 
who  had  never  been  recruited,  and  had  fo  much 
fignalized  themfelvcs  with  the  help  of  a  few  mi- 
litia and  Indians,  were  at  lad  forced  to  capitulate 
for  the  whole  colony.  The  conqueft  was  con-* 
firmed  by  thfc  treaty  of  peace,  when  this  country 
was  added  to  the  poflelCons  of  the  Englifh*  in 
North-America. 

Hath  the  How  confined  are  the  views  of  politicks  I    The 

yicana^da    Englifti  confidcred  this  acquifition  as  the  ultimate 

S^w^or'  period  of  their  grandeur,  and  the  French  mini- 

jpicjudiciai     ftry  were  not  more  enlightened  than  the  Britifh 

council.     On  one  hand  every  thing  was  thought 

to  be  won  by  this  conqueft;  on  the  other  tvery 

'  thing 
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thing  Was  thought  to  be  loft  by  a  facrifice  whidi  ^  x^^^^ 
was  to  briag  on  the  ruin  of  an  irrecorieilcable; 
Qnemy,  Such  is  the  neceffary  concatenation,  pf 
the  events  which  inceffantly  change  the  interfifts 
of  empires,  that  it  hath  often  happened,  and  will. 
frequently  happen  hereafter,  that  the  moft  pro- 
found fpeculations,  and  the  nneafures  apparently 
the  mioft  prudent,  have  been,  and  will  ftill  be  cr- 
^oneqtis.  The  advantage  of  the  moment  is.the  only 
thi-ng  confidered^  in  circumftances  iwhet^  no-, 
thing  is  fo  co.rnnnon  as  to  fee  good  fpring  from  evil* 
and  evil  arife  from  good*  If  it  be  trucof  fome  in* 
^ividuals,  that  they  have  for  a  long  time  wifhed 
for  what  has^  proved  their  misfortune  i  it  is  ftill 
motre  true  ^  fovereigns.  The  caprices  of  fortune 
which'^re  fo  apt  to  fport  with  the  prudence  of  man, 
are  aever  taken  into  the  calculation,  and  indeed 
there  is  no  occadon  f<^  it,  when  fome  unfortunate 
0tfualty  is  concealed  in  a  diftant  ami  obfcgreiiito-p 
rity;  when  it  is  iilmoft  4evoM  pfLprobability,  and 
wbiep  fuppofingit  (hould haippcn'itQtal  ruin  will. not 
be  theconfcquenee.  But  the  people  will  be  govern* 
€d  by  a  mad  nainiftry,  when,  witboi^t  confidering 
the  tranquillity  -and  the-fefifty.of  the  ftate,  they  Ihall 
think  of  nothing  but  it's  aggrandiczemient :  when 
•without  confjdering  whether  a  miferablc  little 
iiland  will  not  occafion  cares  and  expences  which 
cannot  be  compcnfated  by  any  advantage,  they 
will  fuffer  themlelves  to  be  dazzled  with  the  frivo- 
lous glory  of  having  added  it  to  the  national  domi- 
nion :  when  by  refufing  to  make  reftitutions  that 
"were  agreed  upon,  they  ftiall  cement  between  the 

ufurping 
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•  2v?  ^  ufurping  power  and  that  which  is  injured,  a  hatfccf 
which  will  J  fooner  or  later,  be  followed  by  the 
efFuGon  of  blood,   upon  the  fea  and  upon  the 
cbntihent :  when,  for  the  prefervation  of  a  few 
places,  it  (hall  be  necefTary  to  keep  a  number  of 
foldiers  fhut  up,  who  will  grow  degenerate  by  a 
long  continuance  in  idlenefs :  when  lading  jea« 
loufies  Ihall  be  excited,   or  pretentions  encou- 
raged, which  are  ever  ready  to  be  renewed,  and 
to  engage  two  nations  in  war  with  each  other  i 
when  it  (hall  be  forgotten,  that  a  nation  fettled 
between  one  empire  and  another,  is  fometimes 
the  bed:  barrier  that  can  be  interpofed  between 
them ;  and  that  it  is  imprudent  and  dangerous  to 
acquire,  by  the  extinction  of  the  intermediate  na<* 
tion,  an  ambitious,  turbulent,  warlike,  and  power-^ 
ful  neighbour :  when  it  (hall  be  forgotten,  that 
every  domain,  feparated  from  a  ftate  by  a  vaft 
interval,  is  precarious,   expenfive,  ill-defended> 
and  ill-governed ;  that  it  would  be,  beyond  any 
kind  of  doubt,  a  real  misfortune  for  two  na<^ 
tions  to  have   any  pofleffion  on  one  fide  and 
on  the  other  of  a  river  which  fervcs  as  their 
boundary :  that  to  renoflnce  a  country  claimed 
by  feveral  powers,    is  commonly  to  fpare  fu«- 
perBuous  expences,   alarms  and  contefts  ^    and 
that  to  cede  it  tp  one  of  thofe  who  were  de- 
firous  of  obtaining  it,  is  the  only  Way  to  throw 
the  fame  calamities   upon  them:    in   a  word, 
when   it  (hall   be  forgotten    that  a  fovereign^ 
who    is  really  a  man  of  genius,   will  perhaps 
difplay  k  lefs  in  availing  himfelf  of  the  resd 

advantages 
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advantages  of  his  countiy9  than  in  giving  up  ^  ^^^  ^ 
to  rival  nations  deceitful  advantages^  the  fatal 
confequences  of  which  they  can  only  be  fen- 
fible  of  in  procefs  of  time;  this  is  a  kind  of 
fnare^  which  the,  rage  of  extending  their  donu<« 
nions  will  ever  conceal  fronn  them. " 
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XVII. 


Firft  expe- 
ditions of 
the  English 
ia  North 
America* 


Englijh  Colonies  fettled  at  Hudforis  Bajf 
Canada^  the  Ijland  of  St.  John^  Nenvfound^ 
landt  Nova-Scotia,  New-England^  New^ 
Tork^  and  Nenv-Jerfey. 

*  vvJJ  ^  T^  ^  ^  dcfire  of  penetrating  into  futurity  hath 
X  been  the  paflion  of  all  ages.  The  entrails 
of  animals,  and  the  blood  of  vidims^  hath  ap- 
peared to  fome  people  an  infallible  mode  of  dif- 
covering  the  deftiny  of  empires.  Others  have 
placed  the  fcience  of  divination  in  dreams,  which 
they  have  chofen  to  confidcr  as  the  moll  certain 
interpreters  of  the  will  of  heaven.  Whole  nations 
have  pretended  to  compel  fate  to  reveal  itfeJf  by 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  other  prefages  equally  fri- 
volous. But,  the  confulting  of  the  ftars  hath 
been  the  mod  favourite  of  thefe  modes  of  au- 
guration.  Men  have  thought,  that  in  thefe  they 
beheld,  marked  out  in  charafters  not  to  be  ef- 
faced, the  revolutions,  more  or  left  important, 
which  were  to  agitate  the  globe.  Thefe  reve- 
ries had  not  fubdued  the  minds  of  the  vulgar 
only;  they  acquired  an  equal  afcendant  over 
fiiicn  of  the  firft  genius. 

Since 
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Since  Ibund  philofophy  hath  dcftroycd  thefei  ^  ^^^  ^ 
chimeras^  mankind  have  fplit  upon  another  roclcA  ^^  ^'■y— ■>! 
A  fpirit  of  prcfumptioni  too  prevalent,  hath  in- 
duced men  to  believei  that  nothing  was  more 
feafible  than  to  determine^  by  conribinations  fettled 
without  much  difficulty,  what  was  to  happen  in 
politics.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  poilible  for  per^- 
fons  of  attention  and  refleftion  to  forcfee  fomc 
events  j  but  how  many  millakes  will  not  happen 
to  one  fortunate  conjecture  ! 

The  BritiQi  iflands  have  been  drenched  in 
blood.  Nuolberlefs  faSions  and  fe6ls  have  de* 
ftroyed  each  other  there  with  a  degree  of  obfti* 
nacy,  the  fatal  example  of  which  hath  rarely  been 
difplayed  in  the  deplorable  annals  of  the  world* 
Who  could  have  conjeftured,  that  the  profpe- 
rity:  of  North  America  would  have  arifen  from  fo 
many  calamities  ?  ,   v 

England  was  only  khow*n  in  America  by  her  rirflfexpc- 
piracies,  which  were  often  fucccfsful,  and  always  tirEngiifli 
bold,    when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  conceived  the   '"^'^^^^ 

^  '  ...  America. 

projed  to  procure  his  nation  a  (hare  of  the  pro- 
digious riches,  which,  for  near  a  century  paft,  had 
flowed  from  that  hemifphere  into  our's.  This 
great  man,  who  was  born  for  bold  undertakings, 
caft  his  eye  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  North  Ame- 
rica. The  talent  he  had,  of  bringing  men  over  to 
his  opinion,  by  reprefcnting  all  his  propofals  in  a 
ftriking  light,  foon  procured  him  affociates,  both 
at  court  and  among  the  merchants*  The  com- 
pany that  was  formed  in  confequence  of  his  mag- 
nificent promifes,  obtained  of  government,  in , 
1584,  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  all  tht:  difcoveries 
Vol.  VII.  K  that 
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B  o  o  K  i}tat  (hould  be  made ;  and  without  any  further 

0      9lf  If  IT 

cttcouragBmcnt,  they  fitted  out  two  ftiips  in  April 
following,  ihat  anchored  in  Roanoak  ba)r,  whic^h 
tiow  makes  a  part  of  Carolina*  Their  connaiand- 
crs, -worthy  of  the  truftrepofed  in  them,  behaved 
with  remarkable  affability  in  a  country  where 
they  wanted  to  fettle  their  -nation,  and  left  the 
fawages.at  liberty  to  nfiakc  their  own  terms  in  the 
itrade  they  propofcd  to  open  with  them. 

The  reports  made  by  thefe  fuccefsfal  naviga- 
tors 4>n  itheir  return  to  Europe,  concerning  thq 
temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the 
■foil,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants,  en- 
couraged the  fociety  to  proceed.  They  accord- 
ingly Tent  feven  Ibips  the  following  fpring,  which 
-landed  a  hundred  and  ^eight  freemen  at  Roanoak^ 
4brthe  purpofeof  commencing  a  fettlcment.  Part 
of  them  were  murdered  by  the  favages,  whom 
iihey  had  itifuhed,  and  the  reft,  having  been  fo 
improvident  as  to  negleft  the  culture  of  the  lan4, 
iwere  pertlhing  with  mifery  and  hunger,  when  a 
4leliverer  caore  to  their  relief* 

T'Wfs  was  Sir  FraiKis  Drake,  fo  famous  among 
•fcamen  for  being  the  next  after  Magellan  who 
/ailed  #ound  the  gJobe.  The  abilities  he  had 
&ew'n  in  that  great  expedition,  induced  Qxicen 
jElizabech  to  make  choice  of  bim  to  humble 
Philip  II.  in  that  part  of  his  excenfive  domi- 
nions^  where  he  ufed  to  difturb  the  peace  of' 
^ther  nations.  Few  orders  were  ever  more  punc- 
tually  executed.  The  Englifti  fleet  fcized  upon 
St.  Jago,  Carthagena,  St.  Domingo,  and  feveral 
otber  important  j)lacesj  and  took  a  >great  many 

rich 
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tich  &ips.  His  inftrmftions  jwere,  after  thcfe  *  ^^f,  ^ 
operations,  to  proceed  and  oifcr  his  afliftanceto 
the  colony  at  Roanoak,  The  wretched  few  who 
furvivred  the  numberlefs  calamities  that  had  b^ 
fallen  them,  were  in  fuch  defpair,  that  they  re^ 
iufed  all  afliftance,  and  only  begged  he  would 
•convey  them  to  their  native  country.  The  admi- 
ral complied  with  their  requeftj  and  thus  the  ex* 
-pences  that  had  been  hitherto  bellowed  on  the 
Settlement  were  entirely  throw'n  away. 

The  aflbciates  were  not  difcouragcd  by  -this 
dnforcfcen  event.  From  time  to  time  they  fent 
•over  a  few  colonifts,  who,  in  the  year  I589, 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifteen  perfons  of  both 
icxes,  under  a  regular  government,  and  fully 
provided  with  all  they  wanted  for  their  defence,  . 
and  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Thefe  beginnings  raifed  Same  expcAa- 
tions,  43ut  they  were  fruftrated  by  the  difgrace  of 
Haleigh,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  caprices  of  his 
own  wild  imaginauon.  The  colony,  having  Joft 
it's  founder,  was  totally  forgotten. 

It  had  been  thus  negledled  for  twelve  years, 
when  Gofnold,  one  of  the  firft  affaciates,  reiblved 
to  viGt  it  in  r6oa,  His  expericnrce  in  navigation 
made  bim  fufpe<ft  that  the  right  track  had  -not 
•been  found  out,  and  that  in  ftecring  by  the  Ca^ 
-nary  and  'Caribhec  Iflands,  the  voyage  had  bct:n 
-tnade  longer  than  *rt  need  have  been  by  above  a 
thoufand  leagues.  Thefe  conjedlures  induced  him 
to  fteer  away  from  the  fouth,  arrd  to  turn  jmorc 
leftward.  The  attempt  fucceedcd  -,  but  when  he 
.reached  the  American  cqaft,  he  fouud  himfctf' 
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*  xvu  ^  further  north  than  any  navigators  who  had  gone 
before.  The  country  where  he  landed,  which 
now  makes  a  part  of  New- England,  afforded  him 
plenty  of  beautiful  furs,  with  which  he  failed  back 
to  England. 

The  rapidity  and  fucccfs  of  this  undertaking 
made  a  ftrong  impreflion  upon  the  Englifli  mer- 
chants. Several  of  them  joined  in  i6q6  to  form  a 
fettlement  in  the  country  that  Gofnold  had  dif- 
covcrcd.  Their  example  revived  in  others  the  me- 
mory of  the  Roanoak  ;  and  this  gave  rife  to  two 
charter  companies.  As  the  continent  where  thf^ 
were  to  carry  on  their  monopoly  was  then  know'n 
in  England  only  by  the  general  name  of  Virginia, 
the  one  was  called  the  South- Virginia,  and  the 
other  the  North- Virginia  company. 

The  zeal  that  had  been  (hew'n  at  firft  foon 
abated,  and  thereappeared  to  be  morejealoufy  th^n 
emulation  between  the  two  companies.  Though 
they  had  been  favoured  with  the  firft  lottery  that 
ever  was  draw'n  in  England,  their  progrefs  was 
fo  flow,  that  in  1614  there  were  not  above  four 
hundred  perfous  in  both  fettlements.  That  fort 
of  competency  which  was  anfwerable  to  the  finrn 
plicity  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  was  then  fo 
general  in  England,  that  no  one  was  tempted  to 
go  abroad  in  queft  of  a  fortune.  It  is  a  ftnfe  of 
misfortune  that  gives. men  a  diflike  to  their  na- 
tive country,  ftill  more  than  the  defirc  of  ac- 
quiring riches.  Nothing  Icfs  than  fome  extraor- 
dinary commotion  could  then  have  fent  inhabit^ 
ants  even  into  an  excellent  country.  This  emi- 
gration was  at  length  occafioned  by  fuperftitiois 

which 
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which  had  given  rife  to  commotions  from  the  ^ ^v^.^ 
collifion  of  religious  opinions.  v^  '^^mt 

The  firft  pricfts  of  the  Britons  were  the  Druids,   The  con- 
fo  famous  in  the  annals  of  Gaul.     To  throw  a  America  Ja 
myfterious  veil  upon  the  ceremonies  of  a  favage   ^^^jqucnce 
worfliip,  their  rites  were  never  performed  but  in  of»ii«''*»- 

*  '  *•  giou»  wars 

dark  receffes,  and  generally  in  gloomy  groves,  thata^fturb 
where  fear  creates  fpeftres  and  apparitions.  Only 
a  few  perfons  were  initiated  into  thefe  myfteries, 
and  intruded  with  the  facred  doftrines  j  and  even 
thefe  were  not  allowed  to  commit  any  thing  to 
writing  upon  this  important  fubjeft ;  left  their  fe- 
crets  ftiould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  prophane 
vulgar.  The  altars  of  a  formidable  deity  were 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  human  vidims,  and  en- 
riched with  the  moft  precious  fpoils  of  war. 
Though  the  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
was  the  only  guard  of  thefe  treafures,  yet  they 
were  always  deemed  facred,  becaufe  the  Druids 
had  artfully  reprefled  a  thirft  after  riches,  by  in- 
culcating the  fundamental  dodlrine  of  the  endlefs 
tranfmigration  of  the  foul.  The  chief  authority 
of  government  was  vefted  in  the  minifters  of  that 
terrible  religion  j  becaufe  men  are  more  power- 
fully and  more  conftantly  fwayed  by  opinion  than 
by  any  other  motive.  They  were  intrufted  with 
the  education  of  youth,  and  they  maintained 
through  life  the  afcendency  they  acquired  in  that 
early  age.  They  took  cognizance  of  all  civil 
and  criminal  caufes,  and  were  as  abfolute  in  their 
decifions  on  ftate  affairs  as  on  the  private  differ- 
ences between  individuals.  Whoever  dared  to 
felift  their  decrees,  was  not  only  es^cluded  from 
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^xyn  ^  ^^  participatitm  in  the  divine  niyAsries,  but  cvcif' 
from. the  focicty  of  rricn.  It  was  accounted  ^ 
crivM  and  a  reproach  to  hold  any  incercourfe  with 
him  J  he  was  irrevocably,  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  nothing  but  d^ath  could 
put  an  end  to  his  miferies*  The  hiftory  of  humaq^ 
fgpefftitions  affords  no  inftance  of  any  one  fo 
tyrannical  as  that  of  the  Druids.  )t  was  the  only 
one  that  provoked  the  Romans  to  ufe  feyerity  j 
with  fQ  much  violence  did  the  Druids  oppofe  the 
power  of  thofe  conquerors. 

That  religion,  however,  had  loft  much  of  it-^- 
influence,  when  it  was.  totally  abolished  by  Clnifti* 
anity  in  the  feventh  century.  The  northern  na-- 
tion^,  that  had  fucceffively  invaded  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  Europe,  had  found  there  the  feeds 
pf  that  new  religion,  amidfl:  the  ruins  of  an  em- 
pire that' was*  fhaking  on  all  fidesi  Their  indif- 
ference for  their  diftant-  gods,  or  that  credulity 
which  is.  ever  the  companion  of  ignorarice,  in- 
diiced  them  readily  to  embrace  a  form  of  worfhip 
which,  from  the,  raultipllGity  of  it's  ceremonies^ 
pauld  not  but  attrad  the  notice  of  rude' and  Ta* 
vAgfr  mcni  The  Saxons,  who  afterwards  invaded 
Englaad,  followed,  their  example,  and  adopted 
without  diificialty  a  religion  that  juftified  their 
conquefts,  expiated  the  criminality  of  them,  and. 
infured  their  perrnanency  by  abolifbing  the  an- 
cient forms  of  worlhip. 

Thet  effects  were  fuch  as  might  be  expefted- 
from  a  reiigiony  rhe  original  fimplicity  of  which* 
was  at  that  time:  fa  much  disBgurcdr  Idle  con- 
templations were  f(^onfubftitutcd  in  lieu  of  adtive 

and 
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and  fecial  virtuae^ ;  and  a^ftupid  veneration  for  un»  ®  ^Vlxi  * 
know^n  faints,  took  place  of  the  worftjip  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Miracles  dazzled  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  diverted  them  from  attending  to  natural 
caufes.  They  were  taught  to  believe  that  prayers 
and  offerings  would  atone  for  the  moft  heinous 
crimes.  Every  fcntiment  of  reafon  was  perverted, 
and  every  principle  of  morality,  corrupted. 

Those  w^ho  had  been  the  promoters,  of  this 
corifufion,  knew  how  to  avail  themfolves  of  it* 
The  priefts  obtained  that  refped  which  was  de- 
nied to  kings  J  and  their  perfons  became  fucred. 
The  magiftrate  had  no  power  of  infpeding  into 
their  conduft,  ai^d  they  even  evaded  the  warch^ 
fulnefs  of  the  civil  law.  Their  tribiinalchjded, 
and  even  fupcrfedcd  all  others.  They  fl>iind  means 
to  introduce  religion  into  every  qu^ftioni  of  i^w; 
and  iiito  all  (late  aSairs,  and  made  themfelves 
umpires  or  judges^  in  every  caufe;  When  faith 
fpoke,.  every  one  liftened  in  filent  attention  to  it's 
inexplicable  oracles.  Such  wai  the  infaaiiiatton  of 
thofe  dark  ages,  that  the  fcandalous  exce:fic»  of  iho 
clergy  did  not  diminilh  their  authority-. 

This  authority  was  maintained  by  the  immwifc 
riches  the  clergy  had  already  acquired.  As  fooit 
as  they  had  taught,  that  religion  was  prefcrvcd 
principally  by  facrifices,  and  required  firft  of  all 
that  of  fortune  and  earthly  poffdSoos^  the  nobi*- 
Hty,  who  were  folc  proprietors  of  all  eftares^  enri-^ 
ployed  their  (laves  to  build  churches,  and  allotted 
their  lands  to  the  endowment  of  thofe  fouada'* 
tions.  Kings  gave  to  the  church  all  that  they 
had  extorted  fw)m  the  people ;  and  Rripped  them- 
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^  xvn.  ^  Selves  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  even  not  to  leave  a  fofr 
ficiency  for  the  payment  of  the  army,  or  for  de- 
fraying the  other  charges  of  government.    Thefe 

deficiencies  were  never  made  up  by  thof^:  wliq 
were  the  caufe  of  them.  They  were  not  con- 
cerned in  any  of  the  public  expences.  The  pay- 
ment of  taxes  w}th  the  revenues  of  the  church 
would  have  been  a  facrilege^j  and  a  proftitution  of 
holy  things  to  profane  purposes.  Such  was  the 
declaration  of  the  clergy,  and  the  laity  believed 
them.  The  poflefllon  of.  the  third  part  of  the 
feudal*  tenures  in  the  kingdom,  the  fre^-will  of- 
ferings  of  a  deluded  people,  and  the  large  fees  re- 
quired for  all  pricftly  offices,  did  qot  fatisfy  the 

•pnormous  avidity  of  the  clergy,  ever  attentive  fp 
their  own  intereft.  They  found  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
pient,  that  by  ^ivine  appointment  they  h^d  an 
undoubted  right  to  the  tithes  of  the  produce  of 
the  land.  Thi$  claiip  was  fo  readily  admitted, 
that  they  extended  it  to  the  tithe  of  induftry,  of 
the  profits  on  trade,  of  the  wages  of  labourers,  of 
the  pay  of  foldiers,  and  fometime$  of  the  falaries 
of  placemen. 

KoMP,  which  at  firft  was  a  Clent  fpeftator  of 
thefc  proceedings,  and  proudly  enjoyed  the  fuc- 
cefs  that  attended  the  rich  and  haughty  minifters 
of  a  $aviour  born  in  obfcurity,  and  condemned  to 
an  ignominious  death,  foon  coveted  a  ftiare.  in  the 
fpoils  of  England,  The  firft  (tep  (he  took  w^s  to 
open  a  trade  for  relics,  which  were  always  ulherec^ 
yci  with  fome  ftriking  miracle,  and  fold  in  propor- 
:tion  to  the  credulity  of  the  purchafers.  The  great 
mcn^  ^pd  ^Y^n  monarchs,  were  invited  to  go  in 

pilgrimage. 
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pilgrimage  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  to  purchafe  ^  ^^  * 
a  place  in  heaven  fuitable  to  the  rank  they  held  on 
earth.  The  popes  by  degrees  aflumed  the  prcfent- 
acion  to  church  preferments,  which  at  firft  they 
gave  away,  but  afterwards  fold.  By  thcfe  means 
their  tribunal  took  cognizance  of  all  ecclefiaftica} 
paufes,  and  in  time  they  claimed  a  tenth  of  the 
revenye^of  the  clergy^  who  themfclves  levied  the 
tenth  of  all  the  fubdance  of  the  realm. 

When  thefc  pious  extortioas  v;cre  carried  as 
far  as  they  poffibly  could  be  in  England,  Rome 
afpired  to  the  fupreme  authority  over  it.  Her 
ambitious  deceit  was  covered  with  a  facred  veiU 
She  fapped  the  foundations  of  liberty,  by  employ- 
ing the  influence  of  opinio:n  only.  This  was  fet- 
firig  men  at  variance  with  themfclves,  and  avail- 
ing herfelf  of  their  prejudices,  in  order  to  acquire 
an  abfolute  cjpniinion  oyer  them.  She  ufurpe4 
the  power  qf  a  defpotic  arbitr^tqr  between  the 
^Itar  and  the  throne,  between  the  priqce  apd  his 
fubjcds,  between  one  potentate  and  another. 
She  kindled  the  flames  of  war  with  her  fpiritual 
thunders.  But  fhe  wanted  emiffaries  to  fpread  the 
terror  of  her  arms,  and  made  choice  of  the  monks 
for  that  purpofc.'  The  jTccylar  clergy,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  celibacy,  which  kept  them  fronci 
forming  connexions  in  the  world,  were  ftill  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  ties  of  intereft,  often  ftronger 
than  thofe  of  blood.  A  fet  of  men,  fecluded  from 
fociety  by  lingular  inftitutions,  which  muft  incline 
them  to  fanaticifm,  and  by  a  blind  fubmiilion  to 
the  dilates  of  a  foreign  pop  tifF,  were  befl  adapted 
to  fecond  the  views  of  fuch  a  fovereign.*^  Thefc 
'  vile 
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vile  and  abje<ffc  tools  of  fupcrftition  csiecu ted  their 
fi^al  employment  fuccefsfuHy.  By  their  intrigues, 
affiftfcd  with  the  concurrence  of  favourable  circum- 
ibances,  England,  which  had  fo  long  withftood.thc 
cooquering^arms  of  the  antient  Roman  emprre-,  be- 
came tributary  to  modern  Rome. 

At  length  the  paflionsjand  violent  caprices  of 
Henry  VIIL  broke  the  fcandalous  dependence. 
The  abufe  of  fb  infamous  a  power  had  already 
opened  the  eyes  of  t|;^  nation.  This  prince  ven* 
tnired'at  pnce  torftrake  ofFthcauthorityof  the  pope, 
abolifh-  monafteriesi  and  afKime  the  fupremacy 
over  his  own  church. 

This  open  fchifm-was^ followed  by  other  altera 
tions  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  fon  and  fuccelFor  to 
Hienry.  The  religious  opinions,  which  were  then 
changing  riie*  face  of  Europe,  were  opettly  dif- 
cuflcd.  Something  was-  taken  from  every  one; 
many  doftrines-  and  rites-  of  the  old  form  of  wor- 
fiiipwere  reraincd;,  and  from  thefe  feveral  fyffems 
or  tenets  arofe  a  new  cotumunion,  diftinguiflied'  by 
the  name- of  the  Church-  of  England. 

Ei*iZABET>r,  wh6  completed*  thtr  important 
work,  found  theory  alone  too  fubtle,  and  thought 
it  moft  expedient  ttf*  captivate  the  fenfes,  by  rfie 
addition  of  fbme  ceremonies.  Her  natural  taftfe 
for  grandeur,  and  thedefirc  of  putting  a  ftop  to 
the  difputcs  about  points'  of  do<?trine,  by  enter- 
taining the  eye  with  the  external  parade  of  wor- 
ibip,  inclined  her  to  adopt  a  greater  number  of 
rdigio^is  rites.  But  ihe  was  retrained  by  politi* 
cai  coQ;fideration<s,  and  was  obliged  to  facrific^ 
fbmething  to  the  prejudices  of  a  party  that  had 

raifed 
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flat  fed  her  to  the  throne^^  afnd:  wias  able  tAnaintattr  -^,^,2  * 
her  upon  it. 

Far  from  fufpefting  that  Jamesil.  would  e»e^ 
cute  what  Elizabeth  had  not  even  dared  to  at- 
tcmpti  it  might  be  expefted  that  he  would  rather 
have  been  inclined  to  reftl^ipn  ecclefiaftical  rites*^ 
and  ceremotiies :  that  prince,  having  been  trained- 
up'in  the  principles  or  the  jHreibytt^rians,   a  feft 
which,  with  much  fpiritual  pridr,  affc6ted  great' 
fimplicity  of  drefs,  gravity  of  manners,  and  au« 
ftority^of  dodrine,  whidi- loved  to  fpeak  in  fcrjp*- 
ttire  phrafes^  andgave  none  but  fcripture  tmnesi 
to  their  children.     O^e  would  have  fuppofed  thar 
fuch  an  education  mu(t  have  prejudiced  the  king- 
a^nfl:  the  outward  ponnp  of  the  catholic  woribip, 
and  every  thing  that  bore  any  affinity  to  it.     But. 
thefpiritof  fyftem  prevailed  over  the  principles  of] 
educatioiu  Stricken  with  theepifcopal  jurifdiAiQn^ 
which  he  found  eftablifhed  in  England,  and  which< 
h5&.  thought  conformable  to  his  own  notions  of  civil- 
government,  he  abandoned,  from  conviftion,  tbe^ 
early  imprefllons  he  had  receive,  and  grew  paf^ 
lionately  fond  of  a  hierarchy  modelled  upon   the 
political  coconomy  of  a  well-conftitutcd  empire; 
Inftigated  by  his  cnthuliafm',  he  wanted  to  intro»- 
ducc  this  wonderful  fyllcm  into  Scotlandi  his  na- 
tive: country^  and  to  engage  a  great  many  of  the 
Engiilb,  who  ftili  difTented,  to  embrace  it.     He 
even  intended  to  add  tHe  pomp  of  ^h6  moQ:  awful 
ceremonies  ttj.  the  majcftie  plan,  if  l\e  could  haver 
carried,  his  grand  projects  imo;  execution.     Buc: 
cheoppofition  he  mct\  mtb  at  firft:  facing:  auc,^ 

would 
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'  xvu  ^  would  not  permit  him  to  advance  any  further  in 
his  fyftem  of  reformation.  He  contented  himfcif 
with  recommending  to  his  fon  to  refume  his  views, 
whenever  the  times  (hould  furnifh  a  favourable 
opportunity;  and  reprfefented  the  Prefbyterians 
to  him  as  alike  dangerpus  to  religion  and  to  the 
throne.  •         .-^ 

Charles  readily  followed  his  advice,  which 
was  but  too  conformable  to  the  principles  of  dcf- 
potifm  he  had  imbibed  from  Buckingl}am  his  fa- 
vourite, the  moft  corrupt  of  men,  and  the  cor- 
rupter of  the  courtiers.  To  pave  the  way  to  the 
revolution  he  was  meditating,  he  promoted  feveral 
biihops  to  the  higheft  dignities  in  the  govern- 
ipcnt,  and  conferred  on  them  moft  of  the  offices 
that  imparted  a  great  (hare  of  influence  in  all 
public  meafures.  Thefe  ambitious  prelates,  now 
become  the  matters  of  a  prince  who  had  been 
weak  enough  to  be  guided  by  the  inftigations  of 
others,  betrayed  that  fpirit  fo  frequent  among  the 
clergy,  of  exalting  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion  under 
the  ftiadow  of  the  royal  prerogative.  They  multi- 
plied the  church  ceremonies  without  end,  under 
pretence  of  their  being  of  apoftolical  inftitution  i 
and  to  enforce  their  obfervance,  had  recourfe  to 
afts  of  arbitrary  power  exercifed  by  the  king,  .  It 
was  evident  that  there  was  a  fettled  defign  of  re* 
ftoring,  in  all  it's  fplendour,  what  the  Proteftants 
palled  Romifli  idolatry,  though  the  moft  violent 
means  ftiould  be  neceffary  to  compafs  it.  This 
projeft  gave  the  more  umbrage,  as  it  was  fup- 
Borted  by  the  prejudices  and  intrigues  of  a  pre- 
..  fumptuou? 
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Aimptuous  Queen,  who  had  brought  from  France  ^  ^yJJ^  * 
an  immoderate  pailion  for  popery  and  arbitrary 
power* 

It  can  fcarcely  be  imagined  what  acrimony  thefe 
alarming  fufpicions  had  raifcd  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Common  prudence  would  have  allowed 
time  for  the  ferment  to  fubfide-  But  the  fpirit  of 
fanaticifm  endeavoured,  even  in  thefe  trouble-^ 
fome  times,  to  reftore  every  thing  to  the  unity  of 
the  church  of  England,  which  was  become  more 
odious  to  the  diffenters,  fince  fo  many  cuftoms 
had  been  introduced  into  it  which  they  confidered 
as  fuperftitious.  An  order  was  iffuedj  that  both 
kingdoms  (hould  conform  to  the  worlhip  and  dif- 
cipline  of  the  epifcopal  church.  This  law  in* 
eluded  tl?e  Preftyterians,  who  then  began  to  be 
called  Purit-ans,  becaufe  they  profcffcd  to  take  the 
pure  and  fimple  word  of  God  for  the  rule  of  their 
faith  and  praftice.  It  was  extended  likewife  to  all 
the  foreign  Calvinifts  that  were  in  the  kingdom^ 
whatever  difference  there  might  be  in  their  opi* 
nions.  This  hierarchal  worfhip  was  enjoined  t& 
the  regiments,  and  trading  companies  difperfed 
in  the  feveral  countries  of  Europe. '  The  Englifh 
ambafladors  were  alfo  required  to  feparate  from 
all  communion  with  the  foreign  Proteftants,  fo 
that  England  loft  all  the  influence  ihe  had  ac-^ 
quired  abroad,  as  the  head  and  fupporc  of  the 
Reformation. . 

In  this  fatal  crifis,  moft  of  the  Puritans  were 
divided  between  fubmidion  and  oppolition.  Thofe 
who  would  neither  /loop  to  yield,  nor  take  the 
pains  to  rcfift,  turned  their  views  towards  North- 

2  America, 
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'  rv?  ^  America,  in  fearch  of  that  civil  and  religious  li- 

t. f^  bcTty  whtcfa  their  ungrateful  councry  denied  them. 

Their  enemies,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity 
<tf  perrfecutin^  them  more  at  leifure,  aEtempted  to 
preclude  thefe  devout  fi^tivcs  from  this  afylum, 
where  they  -wonted  to  worQiip  God  in  thoir  own 
v.ay  in  a  delert  land.  Eight  fhipa  that  lay  at  an* 
diorin^the  Thames,  ready  to  fail,  wereftoppedi 
and  -Cromwell  is  (aid  -to  have  -been  detained  there 
ty  that  very  king,  whom  he  afeorwards  brought 
to  the  fcafibld.  Etithudafm,  however,  Wronger 
than  the  rage  of  :poffccution,  furmount'ed  evety 
olbftaclej  and  that  p»rt  of  America  was  foon  filled 
with  PreOiyterians.  The  latis&flion  rchey  enjoyeJ 
in  their  .retreat,  ^aduatly  induced  all  thofe  of 
their  party  Bo  ToHow  them,  who  were  not  fo  ■evil- 
minded  as  to  delight  is  ihe  view  of  thofe  dre^fid 
fcenes,  «thich  fooo  rafier  made  England  a  fcem 
of  blood  and  horror..  Many  were  afterwards  in- 
duced to  remove  thkhcr  in  more  peaceable  time?, 
wit'h  :«  view  of  advancing  their  fiartunes.  In  a 
Kord,  all  EuEape  contributed  greatly  to  increafe 
tbeir  population.  Thoufands  of  unhapj^  men, 
oppre&d  by  the  tyranny  or  intolerant  fpirk  of 
tJKir  foveceigns,  took  refuge  in  that  hemirphcre ; 
concerning  which  we  <&iM  :now  purfue  our  inqui- 
ries, aod  'cndeavottr,  before  we  quit  therfpot,  to 
gain  Ibme  information  refpeSing  it. 

r  is  furprifing  that  fo  tittle  Ibould  Kaveiwen 
w'«  of  the  New  World,  for  fo  long  a  time 
:  ic  was  difcovered.  fiarbarou6'f(ridters:a[ui 
cious  merchants  were  not  proper  perfons  to 
ufi  jutt  and  clear  notions  of  this  hcinif[^ere. 
It 
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It  W4S  the  prov:incc  of  philofaphy  alone  to  av^l  *  xvu^ 
itfdf  of  tlK  informations  fcatccired  in  the  accaiincs 
of  voyages  and  miffianaries,  in  order  to  fee  Ame^ 
rica  fxxck  as  nature  hathimade  ir,  and:to  tfmdwtt 
it*.s  analogy  .to  the  reft  ofrhe.globe. 

Jxisnaw  pretty  certain  that  the  ncwcontrncnc 
has  not'half  the>extem  of  furface  that  the  old  faas« 
At  -the  fame  timCj^  -the  form  (rfboth  h  fo  ifiogAi- 
-larly  alike,  that  we  might  eafily  be  inclined  ito 
^nawGoniequenccs  from  ^this  particular,  if  itwerp  . 
tiot -always  neceffary  to  fee  upon  our  guard  againft 
the<ip?rit  of  f/ftem  which  dfceri  ftops  us  in  our 
rcfcarches  after  truth,  and  hinders  us  from  attarn^ 
ingrt,  , 

The  two  conttnents  feem  to  form,  as  k  were, 
two  broad  tracks  of  land  that  begin  from  the 
•Anftic  pole,  and  termmate  at  the  tropic  of  Capri*- 
trorn,  divided  on  the  Eaft  and  Weft  by  the  ocean 
that  furrounds  them.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ttrufture  of  thefe  two  continents,  and  the  quality 
or  fymmctry  of  their  form,  it  is  evident 'that  theit 
equilibrium  docs  not  depend  upon  their  pofition. 
It  is  the  inconftancy  df  the  fea  chat  conftitutes  the 
folid  form  of  the  earth.  To  fix  the  globe  upon 
it's  'bafis,  it  fcemed  neceflary  to  have  an  element 
which,  floating  incctflantly  round  our  planet, 
*mig;ht  by  it's  weight  counterbalamce  all  other 
fubllances,  and  by  it's  -fluidity  reftore  that  equi- 
librium which  the  conflift  of  the  other  elements, 
might  have  difturbed.  Water,  by  it's  natural 
fluctuation  and  weight,  is  the  moft  proper  ele- 
ment to  preferve  the/conncftion  and  'balance  -of 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  globe  round  it/s  center. 

i  If 
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|f  otir  hcmirphere  has  a  very  wide  cxtcncof  coiii 
tinenc  to  the  North,  a  mafs  of  water  of  equal 
weight  Jit  the  oppofite  part  will  certainly  pro-* 
duce  an  equilibrium.  If  under  the  tropics  wc 
have  a  rich  country  covered  with  men  and  ani* 
mals ;  under  the  fame  latitude  America  will  have 
a  fta  filled  with  fifh.  While  forefts  full  of  trees, 
bending  with  the  largeft  fruits,  quadrupeds  of 
the  greateft  fite,  the  moft  populous  nations,  ele- 
phants and  men,  are  a  load  upon  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  feem  to  abforb  all  it's  fertility 
throughout  the  torrid  zone ;  at  both  poles  arc 
found  whales,  with  innumerable  multitudes  of 
cods  and  herrings,  clouds  of  infers,  and  all  thf 
infinite  and  prodigious  tribes  that  inhabit  the  feas, 
as  it  were,  to  fupport  the  axis  of  the  eatth,  and 
prevent  it's  inclining  or  deviating  to  either  fide: 
if,  indeed,  elephants,  whales,  or  men,  can  be 
faid  to  have  any  weight  on  a  globe,  where  all 
living  creatures  are  but  a  tranfient  modification 
of  the  earth  that  composes  it.  In  a  word,  the 
ocean  rolls  over  this  globe  to  fafliion  it,  in  con-* 
formity  to  the  general  laws  of  gravity*  Some- 
times it  covers  a  hemifphere,  a  pole,  or  a  zone^ 
l^hich  at  other  times  it  leaves  bare;  but  in  gene- 
tal  it  feems  to  afFeft  the  equator,  more  cfpecially 
as  the  cold  of  the  poles  in  fome  meafure  contrafts 
that  fluidity  which  is  efiential  to  it,  and  from 
which  it  receives  all  it's  power  of  motion*  It  is 
chiefly  between  the  tropics  that  the  fea  extends 
itfelf  and  is  agitated,  and  that  it  undergoes  the 
greateft  change,  both  in  it's  regular  and  pedodi- 
cal  moiionsj  as  well  as  ia  thofe  violent  agitations 

occafionally 
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OccaGonally  excited  in  it  by  tcmpeftuous  Wihds.  ^  ^Jjl  ^ 
The  attraftion  of  the  fun,  and  the  fermentations 
occafiohed  by  it's  continual  heat  in  the  torrid 
zone,  muft  have  a ,  very  remarkable  influence 
upon  the  ocean4  The  motion  of  the  moon  adds 
a  new  force  to  this  influence,  and  the  fea,  to 
conform  itfelf  to  this  double  impulfe^  mu(t,  ic 
would  feem,  flow  towards  the  equator.  Nothing 
but.  the  flatnefs  of  the  globe  at  the  poles  can  pof- 
fibly  account  for  that  immenfe  extent  of  water, 
that  has  hitherto  concealed  from  us  the  lands  near 
the  South,  pole.  The  fea  cannot  eafily  pafs  the 
boundaries  of  the  tropics,  if  the  temperate  and 
frozen  zones  be  not  nearer  to  the  center  of  the 
earth  than  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  the  fea  there- 
fore that  maintains  an  equilibriMm  with  the  land, 
and  difpofes  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  that 
compofe  it.  One  proof  that  the  analogous  por- 
tions of  land,  which  the  two  continents  of  the 
globe  prefent  at  firft  view,  are  not  efTcntially  ne- 
ceffary  to  it's  conformation,  is,  that,  the  New 
Hemifphcre  has  remained  covered  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  fea,  a  much  longer  tiiYie  than  the 
Old.  Befides,  if- there  be  an  evident  fimilarity 
between  the  two  hemifpheres,  there  are  alfo  dif- 
ferences between  them,  which  will  perhaps  deftroy 
that  harmony  we  think  we  obferve. 

When  we  confider  the  map  of  the  world j  and 
fee  the  local  correfpondence  between  the  ifthmus 
of  Suez  and  that  of  Panama,  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  between  the  Archi- 
pelago of  the  Eafl:  Indies  and  that  of  the  Caribbee 
lilands,  and  between  the  mountains  of  Chili  and 
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BOOK   iliof^  of  Monomotapa  5   we  arc  ftrickcn  with  the 
fimilarity  of  the  feveral  forms  thi*  pifture  pre- 
fencs.     Land  feecr.s  on  all  fides  to  be  oppofed  ta 
land,  water  to  water,  iflatnds  and  peninfulas  fcatn 
tercd  by  the  hand  of  nature  to  ferve  as  a  counter- 
poife,  and  the  feaj^  by  it's  fludtuatian>  conftantly 
maintaining  the  balance  of  the  whole«     Bue  if  oa 
the  other  hand  we  compare  the  great  extent  of  the 
Pacific  Ocea^n,  which  fcparates  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies,  with  th^  fm^ll  fpace  which  the  ocean  oc* 
cupies  between  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and  that  o€ 
Brazil  s  the  v^ft  quaatity  of  inhabited  land  to  the 
North,,  with  the  little  we  know  towards  the  South;, 
the  direftion  of  the  noountains  of  Tartary  and 
Europe,  which  is  from  Eaft  to  Weft,,  with  that  of 
the  Cordelera,s  which  run  from  North  to  South}, 
the  mind  is  in  fufpenfe,  and  we  have  the  mortifi- 
cation, to  fee  the  order  and  fymmetry  vanilh,  with 
which  we  had  enabellifced  our  fyftem  of  the  earths 
The  Qbferver  is  ftill  more  difpleafed  with  his  con*. 
jectures,  when  he  eonfiders  the  inKnenfe  height  of 
che  mountains  of  Peru*    He  is  then  aflionifhed  ta 
fee  a  coi^tinent  fc^  recent,  and  yet  fo  ekvatcd,  the 
fea  fb  much  below  thci  ^ps  of  th^fe  mountains^ 
4nd  yet  fo  r^c^ntly  Qome  down  from  the  knds  that 
feen^ed  to  be  efFedually  defended  from  it'S' attacks, 
by  thofe  tremendous  bulwarks,.    It  is,:  however, 
an  gndeniable  faift,  that  bpth  continencs  of  the 
New  tlemifphere  have  been  covered  wirfi  thcfea^ 
'  The  ain  and  the  knd  confiirm^this  truth. 

The  rivers,  which  in  America  are  wider  and 
of  greater  extent;  the  immenfe  forefts  to  the 
$authi,  the  fpaeious  lakes  and  vaft  moraffes  to  thia 
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Norths  the  ahnoft  eternal  fnows  between  the  '^xvu.  * 
tropics ;  few  of  thofe  pure  fands  that  feetri  to  be 
the  remains  of  an  exhaufted  ground  i  no  men  en- 
tirely black;  very  fair  people  under  the  liqe;  a 
cool  and  mild  air  in  the  fame  latitude  as  the  fultry 
and  uninhabitable  parts  of  Africa;  a  frozen  and 
fevere  climate  under  the  fame  parallel  as  our  tem- 
perate climates ;  and  laftly,  a  difference  of  ten  or 
twelve  degrees,  in  the  temperature  of  the  Old  and 
New  Hemifpheres  j  thefe.  are  fo  many  tokens  of  a 
world  that  is  ftill  in  it's  infancy. 

Why  fliould  the  continent  of  America  be  much 
warmer  and  much  colder  in  proportion  than  that 
of  Europe,  if  it  were  not  for  the  moifture  the 
ocean  has  left  behind,  in  quitting  it  long  after  our 
continent  was  peopled  ?  Nothing  but  the  fea  can 
poffibly  have  prevented  Mexico  from  being  inha- 
bited as  early  as  Afia.  If  the  waters  that  ftill 
moiften  the  bowels  pf  the  earth  in  the  New  Hemi- 
Iphere  had  not  covered  it's  furface,  the  woods 
would  very  eafily  have  been  cut  down,  the  fens 
drained,  a  foft  and  watery  fcijl  would  have  been 
made  firm,  by  ftirring  it  up,  and  expofing  it  to 
the  rays  of  the  fun  5  a  free  paflage  would  have 
been  open  to  the  winds,  and  dikes  would  have 
been  raifed  along  the  rivers;  in  a  word,  the  cli- 
mate would  have  been  totally  altere.d  by  this 
time.  But  a  rude  and  unpeopled  hemifphere  de- 
notes a  recent  world ;  when  the  fea,  about  it^s 
.  coafts,  ftill  flows  obfcurely  in  it's  channels.  A 
lefs  fcorching  fun,  more  plentiful  rains,  and 
thicker  vapours,  more  difpofed  to  ftagnate,  are 
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^  2v?T  ^  evident  marks  of  the  decay  or  the  infancy  of 


XVII. 

nature. 


The  difference  of  climate,  arifing  from  the  wa- 
ters having  lain  fo  long  on  the  ground  in  Ame- 
rica, could  not  but  have  a  great  influence  on  men 
and  animals.  From  this  divcrfity  of  caufes  rpuft 
neceflfarily  arife  a  very  great  diverfity  of  effeds. 
Accordingly,  we  fee  more  fpecies  of  animals, 
by  two-thirds,  in  the  old  continent  than  the  new; 
animals  of  the  fame  kind  confiderably  larger; 
monfters  that  are  become  more  favage  and  fierce, » 
as  the  countries  have  become  more  inhabited. 
On  the  other  hand,  nature  feems  to,  have  ftrangely 
neglefted  the  New  World.  The  men  have  lefs 
ftrength  and  lefs  courage;  no  beard  and  no  hair; 
they  have  lefs  appearances  of  manhood ;  and  arc 
but  little  fufceptible  of  the  lively  and  powerful 
fentim.ent  of  love,  which  is  the  principle  of  every 
attachment,  the  firft  inftinft,  the  firft  band  of  fo- 
ciety,  without  which  all  other  artificial  ties  iiave 
neither  energy  nor  duration.  The  women,  who 
are  ftill  more  weak,  arc  neither  favourably  treated 
by  nature  nor  by  the  men,  who  have  but  little 
love  for  them,  and  confider  them  merely  as  fub- 
fervient  to  their  will :  they  rather  facrifice  them  to 
their  indolence,  than  confccratc  them  to  their 
pleafures.  This  indolence  is  the  great  delight 
and  fupreme  felicity  of  the  Americans,  of  which 
the  women  are  the  viftims,  from  the  continual 
labours  impofcd  upon  them.  It  muft,  however, 
be  confeffed,  that  in  America,  as  in  all  other 
parts,  the  men,  when  they  have  fentenced  the 
women  to  work>  have  been  fo  equitable  as  to 
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take  upon  themfelves  the  perils  of  war,  together  ^  ^^^  ^ 
with  the  toils  of  hunting  and  fifhing.  But  their 
indifFercnce  for  the  fex,  which  nature  has  in- 
truded with  the  care  of  multiplying  the  fpecies, 
implies  an  imperfeftion  in  their  organs,  a  fort  of 
ftate  of  childhood  in  the  people  of  Aoicrica,  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  people  in  our  continent,  who 
afe  not  yet  arrived  to  the  age  of  puberty.  This 
fecnns  to  be  a  natural  defc6l  prevailing  in  the  con- 
tinent of  Ame,rica,  which  is  an  indication  of  it*s 
being  a  new  country. 

But  if  the  Americans  be  a  new  people,  are 
tiiey  a  race  of  men  originally  diftinft  from  thofc 
who  CQver  the  face  of  the  Old  World  ?  This  is  a 
queftion  which  x)ught  not  to  be  too^haftily  de- 
cided. The  origin  of  the  population  of  Anrjerica 
is  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  If  we 
affcrt  that  the  Grecnlanders  firft  came  from  Nor- 
way, and  then  went  over  to  the  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor; others  will  tell  us,  it  is  more  natural. to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Greenlanders  are  fprung  from  the 
Efquimaux,  to  whom  they  bear  a  greater  refem- 
blance  than  to  the  Europeans.  If  we  fhould 
fuppofe  that  California  was  peopled  from 
Kamtfchatka,  it  may  be  afked,  what  motive  or 
what  chance  could  have  led  the  Tartars  to  the 
north-weft  of  America  i  Yet  it  is  imagined  to  be 
from  Greenland  or  from  Kamtfchatka  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  muft  have  gone 
over  to  the  New,  as  it  is  by  thofe  two  countries 
that  the  two  continents  are  connefted,  or  at  leaft 
approach  ncareft  to  one  another.     Befides,  how 
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^  xvn  ^  ^*"  ^^  conceive  that  in  America  the  tbrrid  zono 
can  have  been  peopled  fronn  orje  of  the  frozen 
zones?  Population  will  indeed  fpread  fronn^ 
North  to  South,  byt  it  muft  naturally  have  begun 
under  the  equator,  where  life  is  cheriftied  by 
warmth.  If  the  people  of  America  could  not  come 
from  our  continent,  and  yet  appear  to  be  a  new 
race,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  flood,  which 
is  the  fource  and  the  folution  of  all  difficulties  in 
the  hiftory  of  nations. 

Let  us  fuppofe  th^t  the  fca  having  overflowed 
the  other  hemifphere,  it's  old  inhabitants  took 
refuge  upon  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  thq 
Pordcleras,  which  are  far  higher  than  our  Mount 
Ararat.     But  how  could  they  J^avc  lived  upon 
thofe  heights,  covered  with  fnow,  and  furrounded 
with  waters  ?    How  is  it  poffible,  that  men,  whq 
had  breathed  in  a  pure  and  delightful  climate^ 
could  have  furvived  thp  miferies  of  want,  the  in- 
clemency    of  a  tainted  atmofphere,    and   thofe 
numberlefs  calamities,    which  muft  be  the  un-: 
avoidable  confequences  of  a  deluge  ?    Ho^  will 
the  race  have  been  preferved  and  propagated  in 
thofe  times  of  general  calamity,  and  in  the  mifc-j 
rable  ages  that  muft  have  fuccccdcd  ?  Notwithr 
ftanding  all  thcfe  objeflions,  we  muft  alloiy  that 
America  has  been  peopled  from  thefe  wretched 
remains  of  the  great  devaftation.     Every  thing 
exhibits  the  veftiges  of  a  malady,  of  which  the 
human  race  ftill  feels  the  cffcfts.     The  ruin  of 
^at  world  is  ftill  imprinted  on  it*s  inhabitants, 
TThcy  are  a  fpecies  of  men  degraded  and  degene* 
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rated  in  their  natural  conftitution,  in  their  ftiture,   ^  xv?!.*^ 
in  their  way  of  life^  and  in  their  underftandingj 
which  is  but  little  advanced  in  all  the  arts  of  ci- 
vilization.   A  damper  air,    and  a  more  marfhy 
ground,  muft  neceffarily  have  infcfted  the  firft 
principles  of  the  fubfillctic€l  and  incrcafe  of  man- 
kind.    It  muft  have  required  fome  ages  to  reftofc 
population,  and  ftill  a  greater  number  before  the 
ground  could  be  fettled  and  dried^  fo  as  to  be  Ht 
for  tillage^  and  for  the  foqndatipn  of  buildings. 
The  air  muft  neceffarily  be  purified  before  the 
iky  could  clear,  and  the  iky  muft  neceffarily  be 
clear  before  the  earth  could  be  rendered  habit- 
able*    The  imperfedion  therefore  of  nature  in 
America  is  «o£  io  much  a  proof  of  it's  recent 
origin^  as  of  it's  regeneration.     It  was  probably 
peopled  at  the  fame  tinde  as  the  other  hemifphere, 
but  may  have  been  overflowed  later.     The  large 
IbffU  bones  that  ^re  found  under  ground  in  Ame- 
rica, fliew  that  it  had  formerl^y  elephants,  rhino- 
ceros, and  other  enormcHis  quadrupeds,    which 
have  fince  difappea^-ed  in  thofe  regions.     The 
gold  and  filver  mines  that  are  found  juft  below 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  ^re  figns  of  a  very  an^ 
cient  revolution  of  the  globe,  but  later  than  thofe 
that  have  overturned  our  hcmifphere. 

Suppose  America  had,  by  fome  means  or  other, 
been  repeopled  by  our  roving  hords,  that  period 
would  have  been  fo  remote,  that  it  would  ftill  give 
great  antiquity  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  hemi- 
sphere. Three  or  four  centuries  will  not  then  be 
fufiicient  to  allow  for  the  foundation  of  the  cm-r 
pire  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  for  though  we  fiqd  no 
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^  xv?i  ^  ^^^^^  in  thcfe  countries  of  our^irts,  or  of  the  opi- 
nions and  cuftoms  that  prevail  in  other  parts  of 
the  globe,  yet  we  have  found  a  police  and  a  fo- 
ciety  eftablilhed,  inventions  and  practices  which, 
though  they  did  not  Ihew  any  marks  of  times  an- 
terior to  the  deluge,  yet  they  implied  a  long 
fcriesof  ages  fubfequcnt  to  this  cataftrophc.  For, 
though  in  Mexico^  as  in  Egypt,  a  country  furround- 
ed  with  waters,  mountains,  and  other  invincible 
obftacles,  muft  have  forced  the  men  inclofed  in  it 
to  unite  after  a  time,  notwithftanding  they  might 
at  firft  have  deftroyed  each  other  in  continual  and 
bloody  wars ;  yet  it  was  only  in  procefs  of  time 
that  they  could  invent  and  eftablilh  a  form  of 
worlhip  and  a  legiflation,  which  they  could  riot 
poQibly  have  borrowed  from  remote  times  or 
countries.  It  required  a  greater  number  of  ages 
to  render  familiar  the  fingle  art  of  fpeech,  and 
th^c  of  writing,  though  but  in  hieroglyphics,  to 
a  whole  nation  unconnefted  with  any  other,  and 
\vhich  muft  itfelf  have  created  both  thefe  arts, 
than  it  would  take  up  days  to  perfeft  a  child  in 
them.  Ages  bear  not  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
whole  race,  as  years  do  to  individuals.  The 
whole  race  is  to  occupy  a  vaft  field,  both  as  to 
fpace  and  duration,  while  the  individuals  have 
only  fome  moments  or  inftants  of  time  to  fill  up, 
or  rather  to  run  over.  The  likenefs  or  uniform- 
ity obfcrvable  in  the  features  and  manners  of 
the  Arnericah  nations,  plainly  (hew  that  they  arc 
not  fo  ancient  as  thofe  of  our  continent  which 
differ  fo  much  from  each  other;  but  at  the  fame 
rime  this  circumftance  fecms  to  confirm  that  they 
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did  not  proceed  from  any  foreign  henriifpherc,  ^^vii  ^ 
with  which  they  have  no  kind  of  affinity  that  can  v.  •^^mU 
indicate  an  immediate  defcent. 

Whatever  may  be^  the  cafe  with  regard  to  companfon 

,      .  .     .  ,     .  .        .  ,  .    ,  ,        ,       between  ci- 

their  origm  or  their  antiquity,  v/hich  are  both  viiised 
uncertain,  it  is  perhaps  more  intcrefting  to  in-  fa^a^es!*"* 
.quire  whether  thofe  untutored  nations  are  more  or 
lefs  happy  than,  our  civilized  people.  Let  us, 
therefore,  examine  whether  the  condition  of  rude 
man  left  to  mere  animal  inftinft,  who  paffes  every 
day  of  his  life  in  hunting,  feeding,  producing  his 
fpccies,  and  rcpofing  himfelf,  is  better  or  worfc 
than  the  condition  of  that  wonderful  being,  who 
makes  his  bedof  down,fpins  and  weaves  the  thread 
of  the  filk-worm  to  clothe  himfelf,  hath  exchanged 
the  cave,  his  original  abode>  for  a  palace,  and  hath 
varied  his  indulgences  and  his  wants  in  a  thoufand 
different  ways. 

.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  th^t  we  muft  look  for 
his  means  of  happinefs.  What  does  he  want  to  be 
-as  happy  as  he  can  be?  Prefent  fubfiftence^  and, 
if  he  Ihould  think  of  futurity,  the  hopes  and  cer- 
tainty of  enjoying  that  bleffing.  The  favage,  who 
has  not  been  driven  into  and  confined  within  the 
.frigid  zones  by  civilized  focieties,  is  not  in  want  of 
this  firft  of  neceffaries.  If  he  Ihould  lay  in  no  ftores, 
•it  is  becaufe  the  earth  and  the  fea  are  refervoirs  al- 
ways ppen  to  fupply  his  wants.  Fifh  and  game 
are  to  be  had  all  the  year,  and  will  fupply  the 
want  of  fertility  in  the  dead  feafons.  The  favage 
has  no  houfe,  well  fecured  from  the  accefs  of  the 
external  air,  or  commodious  fire-places;  but  his 
furs  anfwer  all  the  purpofesof  the  roof,  the  gar- 
ment 
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*  xvH  ^  *^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ftovc.  He  works  but  for  his  own 
benefit,  fleeps  when  he  is  weary,  and  is  a  (Iranger 
,to  wacchings  and  rettlefs  nights.  War  is  a  matter 
of  choice  to  him.  Danger,  like  labour,  is  a  con- 
dition of  his  nature,  not  a  profeffion  annexed  to 
his  birth  ;  a  national  duty,  not  a  domeftic  fcrvi- 
tude.  The  favagc  is  ferious  but  not  melancholy ; 
and  his  countenance  feldom  bears  the  impreffion 
of  thofe  paOions  and  diforders  that  leave  fucfa 
fhocking  and  fatal  marks  on  our's.  He  cannot 
feel  the  want  of  what  he  does  not  defire,  nor  can 
he  defire  what  he  is  ignorant  of.  Mod  of  the 
conveniencics  of  life  are  remedies  for  evils  he  does 
not  feel.  Pleafure  is  the  mode  of  fatisfying  appe^- 
tites  which  his  -fenfes  are  unacquainted  with.  He 
feldom  experiences  any  of  that  wearinefs  that  arifes 
from  unfatisficd  defires,  or  that  emptinefs  and  un« 
•eafinefs  of  mind  that  is  the  offspring  of  prejudice 
•and  vanity.  In  a  word,  the  favage  is  fubjeft  to 
none  but  natural  evils. 

But  what  greater  happinefs  than  this  does  the 
civilized  man  enjoy?  His  food  is  more  whole- 
fome  and  delicate  than  that  of  the  favage.  He 
has  foftcr  clothes,  and  a  habitation  better  fecured 
againft  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  But  the. 
common  people,  who  are  to  be  the  fupport  and 
bafis  of  civil  fociety,  thofe  numbers  of  men  who 
in  all  ftates  bear  the  burden  of  hard  labour,  can*^ 
not  be  faid  to  live  happy,  either  in  thofe  empires 
where  the  confequences  of  war  and  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  ptylice  have  reduced  thepi  to  a  ftate  of 
flavery,  or  in  thofe  governments  where  the  pro- 
grcfs  of  luxury  and  police  has  reduced  them  to  a 
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ftate  of  fervitude.  The  mixed  governments  fe^m  B  o  o  i; 
tx)  preient  fome  profpeds  of  happinefs  under  the 
protedion  of  liberty;  but  this  happinefs  is  pur- 
chafed  by  the  moft  fanguinary  exertions,  which 
repel  tyranny  for  a  time  only,  that  it  may  fall  the 
heavier  upon  the  devoted  nation,  fooner  or  later 
doomed  to  oppreiEon.  Obfcrve  how  Caligula 
and  Nero  revenged  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins, 
and  the  death  of  C^far, 

Tyranny,  we  are  told,  is  the  work  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  of  kings.  But  if  fo,  why  do  they 
fuffer  it  ?  Why  do  they  not  repel  the  incroach- 
ments  of  defpotifm;  and  while  it  employs  violence 
and .  artifice  to  cnflave  all  the  faculties  of  meni 
why  do  they  not  oppofe  it  with  all  their  powers  ? 
But  is  it  lawful  to  murmur  and  complain  un- 
der the  rod  of  the  opprcffor  ?  Will  it  not  exafpc* 
rate  and  provoke  him  to  purfue  the  viftim  to 
death  ?  The  coi?lplaints  of  flaves  he  calls  rebel- 
lion, and  they  are  to  be  ftifled  in  a  dungeon,  and 
fonfwtimes  put  an  end  to  on  a  fcafFold.  The 
man  who  £hould  aflert  the  rights  of  man 
would  pcrifli  in  negleft  and  infamy.  Tyranny, 
therefore,  muft  be  endured,  under  the  name  of 
authority. 

If  fo,  to  what  outrages  is  not  the  civilized 
roan  expofed !  If  h«  be  poffeflcd  of  any  property, 
he  knows  not  how  far  he  may  call  it  his  own, 
when  he  mutt  divide  the  produce  between  the 
courtier  who  may  attack  his  eftate,  the  lawyer 
who  muft  be  paid  for  teaching  him  how-  to  prc- 
Jerve  it,  the  Ibldicr  who  may  lay  it  wafte,  and 
fhf  coUedor  who  comes  to  levy  unlimited  taxes. 

If 
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BOOK  If  he  fhould  have  no  property,  how  can  he  be 
aflurcd  of  a  permanent  fubfiftence  ?  What  fpc- 
cies  of  induftry  is  fecured  againft  the  viciflitudes 
of  fortune,  and  the  incroachmcnts  of  govern- 
ment? 

In  the  forefts  of  America,  if  there  be  a  fcarcity 
in  the  north,  the  favages  bend  their  courfe  to  the 
fouth.  The  wind  or  the  fun  will  drive  a  wander- 
ing clan  to  more  temperate  climates.  But  if  in 
our  civilized  ftates^  confined  within  gates,  and  re- 
ftrained  within  certain  limits,  famine,  war,  or  pef- 
tilence  fhould  confume  an  empire,  it  is  a  prifon 
where  all  muft  expeft  to  pcrilh  in  mifery,  or  in 
the  hprrors  of  flaughter.  The  man  who  is  unfor- 
tunately born  there,  is  compelled  to  endure  all  ex- 
tortions, all  the  feverities  that  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafons  and  the  injuftice  of  government  may 
bring  upon  him. 

In  our  provinces,  the  vaflal,  or  free  merce- 
nary, digs  and  ploughs,  the  whole  year  round, 
lands  that  are  not  his  own,  and  the  produce  of 
which  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  he  is  even 
happy,  if  his  labour  can  procure  him  a  ftiare  of 
the,  crops  he  has  fow'n  and  reaped.  Obferved 
and  harafled  by  a  hard  and  reftlefs  landlord,  who 
grudges  him  even  the  ftraw  on  which  he  refts  his 
weary  limbs,'  the  wretch  is  daily  expofed  to  dif- 
eafes,  which,  joined  to  his  poverty,  make  him 
wifh  for  death,  rather  than  for  an  expenfive  cure, 
followed  by  infirmities  and  toil.  Whether  tenant 
or  fubjeft,  he  is  doutly  a  flavej  if  he  fhould 
poffefs  a  few  acres,  his  lord  comes  and  gathers 
upon  them  what  he  has  not  fow'n  ^  if  he  be  worth 

but 
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but  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of  horfes,  he  muft  ^  o  ^  ^^ 
employ  them  in  the  public  fervicej  if  he  fhould 
have  nothing  but  his  perfon,  the  prince  takes  him 
for  a  foldien   Every  where  he  meets  with  matters, 
and  always  with  oppreflion. 

In  our  cities,  the  workmen  and  the  artift  who 
have  no  manufadure  of  their  own  are  at  the  mer- 
cy  of  greedy  and  idle  matters,  who,  by  the  privi- 
lege of  monoply,  have  purchafed  of  government 
a  power  of  making  induttry  work  for  nothing^  and 
of  felling  it's  labours  at  a  very  high  price.  The 
lower  clafs  have  no  more  than  the  fight  of  that 
luxury  of  which  they  are  doubly  the  victims,  by 
the  watchings  and  fatigues  it  occafions  them,  and 
by  the  infolence  of  the  pomp  that  humiliates  and 
oppreffes  them. 

Even  fuppofing  that  the  dangerous  labours  of 
our  quarries,  mines,  and  forges,  with  all  the  arts 
that  are  performed  by  fire,  and  that  the  perils 
which  navigation  and  commerce  cxpofe  us  to, 
were  lefs  pernicious  than  the  roving  life  of  the 
favages,  who  live  upon  hunting  and  fifliing; 
fuppofe  that  men,  who  are  ever  lamenting  the 
forrows  and  afironts  that  arife  merely  from  opi- 
nion, are  lefs  unhappy  than  the  favages,  who 
never  (hed  a  tear  in  the  moft  excruciating  tor- 
tures; there  would  ftill  remain  a  wide  difference 
between  the  fate  of  the  civilized  man  and  the 

-wild  Indian,  a  difference  entirely  to  the  difad- 
vantageof  focial  life.  This  is  the  injuttice  that 
prevails  in  the  partial  dittribution  of  fortunes  and 
ftations ;  an  inequality  which  is  at  once  the  efi^eft 

•  and  the  caufe  of  opprelTion. 

In 
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^  xvn  ^       ^^  ^^*"  ^^*  cuftom,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
hard  labour  (lupify  the  lower  clafs  of  rhankind,  fo 
as  CO  render  them  infenfible  of  their  degradation ; 
neither  religion  nor  morality  can  hinder  them 
from  feeing  and  feeling  the  injufticc  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  policy  in  the  diftribution  of  good 
and  evil.     How  often  have  we  hear'd  the  poor 
man  expoftulating  with  heaven,  and  a(king  whac 
he  had  done,  that  he  (hould  deferve  to  be  born  in 
an  indigent  and  dependent  ftation?  Even  if  great 
conflifts  were  infeparable  from  the  more  ex^alted 
ftations,  which  might  be  fufHcient  to  balance  all 
the  advantages  and  all  the  fuperiority  that  the 
focial  (late  claims  over  the  ftate  of  nature,  ftill  the 
obfcure  man,    who  is  unacquainted  with  thofe 
conflifts,  fees  nothing  in  a  high  rank,  but  that  af- 
iluence  which  is  the  caufe  of  his  own  poverty. 
He  envies  the  rich  man  thofe  pleafures  to  which 
he  is  fo  accuftomed,  that  he  has  lofl:  all  reli(h  for 
them.    What  domeftic  can  have  a  real  afFedion 
for  his  matter,  or  what  is  the  attachment  of  a  fcr- 
vant  ?  Was  ever  prince  truly  beloved  by  his  cour- 
tiers, even  when  he  was  hated  by  his  fubjeds?  If 
we  prefer  our  condition  to  that  of  the  favag<es,  it 
is  becaufe  civil  life  has  made  us  incapable  of  bear- 
ing fome  natural  hardfhips  which  the  favage  is 
more  expofed  to  than  we  are,  and  becaufe  we  are 
attached  to  fome  indulgences  that  cuttom  has 
made  neceffary  to  us.     Even  in  the  vigour  of  life* 
a  civilized  man  may  accuftom  himfelf  to  live 
among  favages,  and  return  to  the  ftate  of  nature* 
We  have  an  inftance  of  this  in  that  Scotchman 
who  was  caft  away  on  the  iQand  of  Fernandez, 

where 
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Inhere  he  lived  alone>  and  was  happy  as  foori  as  •  ^^^^  ^ 
he  was  (b  taken  up  with  fupplying  his  wants^  as 
to  forget  his  own  councryj  his  language,  his 
nan^e,  and  even  ^he  articulation  of  words.  After 
four  years,  he  felt  himfclf  eafed  of  the  burthen 
of  focial  life,  when  he  had  loft  all  refiefbion  or 
thought  of  the  .pad,  and  all  anxiety  for  the 
future. 

Lastly,  the  confcioufnefs  of  independence  be- 
ing oHe  of  the  firft  inftin£ts  in  man,  he  who  en« 
joys  this  primitive  right,  with  a  moral  certainty 
of  a  competent  fubfiftence,  is  incomparably  hap- 
pier than  the  rich  man,  reftrained  by  laws> 
mailers,  prejudices  and  faikions,  which  inceffant- 
ly  remind  him  of  the  iofs  of  his  liberty.  To 
compare  the  flate  of  the  favages  to  that  of  chiU 
dren,  is  to  decide  at  once  the  queftion  that  has 
been  fo  warmly  debated  by  philofophers,  con- 
cerning the  advantages  of  the  ftate  of  nature 
above  thofe  of  focial  life.  Children,  notwith-* 
ftanding  the  reftraints  of  education,  are  in  the 
bappieft  age  of  human  life.  Their  habitual 
cheerfulnefs,  when  they  arc  not  under  the  fchooU 
matter's  rod,  is  the  fureft  indication  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  they  feel.  After  all,  a  fingle  word  may 
determine  this  great  queftion.  Let  us  a(k  the  ci- 
vilized man  whether  he  be  happy :  and  the  favage 
whether  he  be  unhappy.  If  they  both  anfwer  in 
the  negative,  the  difpute  is  at  an  end* 

Ye  civilized  nations,  this  parallel  muft  certain- 
ly be  mortifying  to  you  I    but  you  cannot  too^^ 
ftrongly  feel  the  weight  of  the  calamities  under 
which  you  are  opprcffed.     The  more  painful  this 
4  fenfatioa 
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*  xv?i  ^  fenfation  is,  the  more  will  it  awaken  your  attentioit 
i;^,y,-j  to  the  triie  caufes  of  your  fufFerings.  You  may  at 
laft  be  convinced  that  they  proceed  from  the 
confufion  of  your  opinions,  from  the  defefts  of 
your  political  conftitutions,  and  from  capricious 
laws,  which  are  in  continual  oppoGtion  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

After  this  inquiry  into  the  moral  ftate  of  the 
/    Americans,  let  us  return  to  the  natural^ ftate  of 
their  country.     Let  iis  fee  what  it  was  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Englilh,    and  what  it  is  became 
under  their  dominion, 
the  ftate  The  firft  EngHfhmen  who  went  over  to  Ame-» 

ih-TEngiifli  rica  to  fettle  colonies,  found  immenfe  forefts* 
Ai^'iticar'*  The  vaft  trees  that  grew  up  to  the  clouds,  were 
and  what  f^  furroundcd  with  creeping  plants,  that  they 
4oae  there,  could  not  be  approachcd.  The  wild  beafts  made 
thefe  woods  ftill  more  inacccflible*  A  few  favages 
only  were  met  with,  clothed  with  the  flcins  of  thofe 
monfters.  The*  human  race,  thinly  fcattered, 
fled  from  each  other,  or  purfued  only  with  intent 
to  deftroy.  The  earth  feemed  ufelefs  to  man, 
and  it's  powers  were  not  exerted  fo  much  for  his 
fupport,  as  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  more  obe- 
dient to  the  laws  of  nature.  It  produced  fponta- 
neoufly  without  afliftance  and  without  direction  5 
it  yielded  all  it's  bounties  with  uncontrouled  pro- 
fufion  for  the  benefit  of  all,  not  for  the  pleafures 
or  conveniences  of  one  fpecies  of  beings.  The 
rivers  in  one  place  glided  freely  through  the  fo* 
refts,  in  another,  fcattered  their  unruffled  waters 
in  a  wide  morafs,  from  whence  ifluing  in  various 
ftreams  they  formed  a  multitude  of  fflands,  en* 

compafTed 
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fcdmpafTed  with  tfecir  channels.  Spring  was  re-  ^5^2  ^ 
Dewed  from  the  deciy  bf  autinrini  The  withered 
leaves  rotting  at  the  fobt  df  the  treesj  fupplicd 
them  with  fre(h  fap  to  enable  them  to  (hoot  out 
hrw  bloflbms.  The  hollow  trunks  of  trees  af- 
ifbrded  a  retreat  to  prodigious  numbei%  of  birdsi 
The  fea^  dtUliing  againil  the  Coa(ls^  and  inden- 
ting the  gu]phs>  threw  lip  ihoals  of  amphibious 
Hionders^  enormous  whales,  crabs  and  turtles^ 
that  Iported  iincojitroiiled  on  the  defcrt  Ihores. 
There  nature  exerted  her  plaftic  poWer,  inccf- 
fantly  jproduCiHg  th^  gigantic  inhabitants  of  tht 
ocean^  and  aflbrting  the  freedom  of  the  earth  and 
the  fea. 

But  man  zppezvcd,  and  immediately  changed 
(the  face  of  Korth-America.  He  introduced  fym- 
metry  by  the  affiftance  of  all  the  inftruments  of 
art.  The  imp^netrdUe  woods  wtrc  inftarttly 
ieleared^  and  made  room  for  commddious  dwell-^ 
ings*  The  wild  beaftk  were  driven  away,  and 
flocks  of  dometlic  animals  fup^lied  their  place  $ 
White  tiiorna  and  briars  made  way  for  Hch  harteits* 
The  waters  fpribok  part  of  their  domain,  and 
were  drained  off*  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  iandj 
ior  into  the  fea  by  deep  canals.  The  coafts  were 
Covered  with  towns^  and  the  bays  with  flHpsi  and 
thus  the  new  world,  like  the  old,  became  fqbjedl: 
to  man.  What  powerful  engines  have  raikd  that 
wonderful  ftruflure  of  European  induftry  and  p€H 
licy  ?  Let  m  rcfume  the  confiderition  of  the  parti- 
culars. In  the  r^moteft  part  ftands  a  falitary  fpot, 
diflinft  from  the  whole,  and  which  is  called  Hud« 
fon*s  Bay* 

VouVlI.  M  This 
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THisftrcight,  of  about  ten  degrees  in  depth,  ia 
formed  by  the  ocean  in  the  diftant  and  northerly 
parts  of  America.  The  breadth  of  the  entrance 
is  fix  leagues,  but  it  is  only  to  be  attempted 
from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, and  is  even  then  rather  dangerous.  This 
danger  arifes  from  mountains  of  ice,  fome  of 
which  are  faid  to  be  from  15  to  1 8  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  which  having  been  produced  by  win- 
ters of  five  or  fix  years  duration  in  little  gulphs 
conftantly  filled  with  fnow,  are  forced  out  of  them 
by  north-weft  windls,  or  by  ibme  other  extraordi- 
nary caufe.  The  beft  way  of  avoiding  them  is  to 
keep  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  northern  coa ft, 
which  muft  ncccflarily  be  Icfs  obftrufted  and  moft  _ 
free  by  the  Jiatural  dircftion  of  both  winds  and 
currents.     . 

The  north-weft  wind,  which  blows  almoft  con- 
ftantly in  winter,  and  very  often  in  fummer,  fre- 
quently raifes  violent  ftornfis  within  the  bay  itfclf, 
which  is  rendered  ftill  more  dangerous'  by  the 
number  of  (hoals  that  are  found  there.  Happily, 
•however,  fmall  groups  of  iflands  are  met  with  at 
.different  diftances,  which  are  of  a  fufficient  height 
to  afford  .a  (belter  from  the  ftorm.  Befide  thefe 
Xmall  Archipelagoes,  there  are  in  many  places 
.large  piles  of  bare  rock.'  Except  the  Alga  Ma- 
:rina,  the  bay  produces  as  few  vegetables  as  the 
other  northern  feas. 

.    Throughout  all  the  countries  furrounding  this 

bay,  the  fun  never  rifes  or  fets  without  forming  a 

•great  .cone  of  light  j    this  phaenomenon  is  fuc- 

ceedcd  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  tinges  the 

hemifphere 
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herriifphere  with  coloured  rayspf  fuch  brilHanc?y,  ^xv?i^ 
that  the  fplendour  of  them  is  not  effaced  even  by 
that  of  the  full  moon.  Notwithftanding  this 
there  is  feldom  a  bright  fky^  In  fpring  and  au- 
tumn, the  air  is  always  filled  with  thick  fogs,  and 
in  winter,  with  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  icicles* 
Though  the  heats  in  the  fummer  be  rather  confi- 
derable  for  fix  weeks  or  two  monthsj  there  is  fel-» 
dom.  any  thunder  or  lightning,  owen,  no  doubt, 
to  the  great  difperfion  of  the  fulphureous  exhala- 
tions, which,  however,  are  fometimes  fet  on  fird 
by  the  Aurora  Borealis ;  and  this  light  flame  con- 
fumes  the  b^rks  of  the  trees,  but  leaves  their 
trunks  untouched* 

One  of  the  efFefts  of  the  extreme  cold  or  fnow 
that  prevails  in  this  climate,  is  that  of  turning 
thofe  animals  white  in  winter,  which  are  naturally 
brown  or  grey;  Nature  has  beftowed  upon  them 
all,  foft,  long,  and  thiek  furs^  the  hair  of  which 
falls  off  as  the  weather  grows  milder.  In  moft  of 
thefe  quadrupeds,  the  feet,  the  tail,  the  ears,  and 
generally  fpeaking  all  thofe  parts  in  which  the 
circulatiott  is  flower^  becaufe  they  are  the  moft 
remote  from  the  heart,  are  extremely  Ihort. 
Wherever  they  happen  to  be  fomething  longer, 
they  are  proportionably  \i?ell  covered.  Under  thi^ 
gldomy  flcy,  all  liquors  become  folid  by  freezing, 
and  break  the  veflels  they  are  in.  Even  fpirit  of 
Vme  Idfes  it's  fluidity.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
fragments  of  large  rocks  loofened  and  detached 
from  the  great  mafs,  by  the  force  of  the  froft. 
All  thefe  phsferiomena,  common  enough  during 
'the  whole  winter,  are  much  more  terrible  at  the 
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new  and  full  mpoo,  which  in  thefe  regions  has  ari 
influence  upon  the  ^^eatheri  the  caufes  df  fvhick 
are  not  know'n. 

In  this  frozen  zone>  iron^  lead^  Copper,  mar«* 
ble»  and  a  fubftance  refembling  fea*coaU  h4ve 
been  difcovered.  In  other  rcfpeSiS,  the  ft^il  is  n^ 
treoiely  barren.  Except  the  ^P9ft3»  which  are  for 
the  nnoft  part  marlhy^  and  produce  a  little  graf$ 
and  fomp  foft  wopdj  the  rpft  pf  tht  country  af^ 
fords  nothing  but  very  high  oiofs^  and  a  few  wealg 
fhrubs  very  thinly  fcattered. 

This  deficiency  in  nature  extends  itfelf  to  every 
thing.  The  human  race  are  few  in  number^  and 
there  are  fcarcc  any  perfons  above  four  feet  high* 
Their  heads  bear  the  fame  enormous  proportion  to 
the  reft  of  their  bodies^  as  thofe  of  children  do« 
The  fmallnefs  6f  their  feet  makes  them  awkward 
and  tottering  in  their  gait.  Small  h^nds  and  4 
round  mouthj  which  in  Europe  are  reckoned  a 
beauty,  feem  almoft  a  deformity  in  thefe  people^ 
becaufe  We  fee  nothing  here  but  the  effeds  of  a 
weak  organization,  and  of  a  cold  Crlimatc,  that 
contrails  and  retrains  the  principles  of  growth, 
and  is  fatal  to  the  progrefs  of  animal  as  ivell  as  of 
vegetable  life.  All  the  men,  even  the  youngeft 
of  them,  though  they  have  neither  hair  nor  beard^ 
have  the  appearance  of  being  old*  This  is  partlj^ 
occafioned  from  the  formation  of  their  lowcir  lip^ 
which  is  thick,  flefhy,  and  projecting  beyond  the 
upper.  Such  are  the  Efquimaux,  who  inhabit 
not  only  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  from  whence  they 
have  taken  their  name,  but  likewife  all  that  track 
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df  Cotrfftry  whicK  citends  from  the  point  of  Belle-  *  ^^^^^  ^ 
tfit  t6  the  moft  northern  parts  of  America. 

l* HE  inhabitants  of  Hudfon's  Bay  have,  like  thc^ 
Or^erilanders,  a  flat  face,  with  fhort  but  not  flat- 
tened riofes,  the  pupil  yellow,  and  the  iris  black. 
Their  women  have  marks  of  deformity  peculiar  to 
their  fex,  among  others  very  long  and  flabby 
breafts.  This  defedti  which  is  not  natural,  arifes 
from  their  cufliom  of  giving  fuck  to  their  children 
till  they  are  five  or  fix  year$  old.  As  they  often 
carry  them  at  their  backs,  the  children  pull  their 
mother's  breafts  forcibly,  apd  alniofl:  fu'pport 
ihemfclves  by  them. , 

It  is  not  true  that  there  are  hords  pf  the  Efqui- 
maux  entirely  black,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  and 
(hen  accounted  for;  nor  that  they  Ijve  pnd^i* 
ground.  How  fliould  they  dig  into  a  foil,  which 
%ht  cold  renders  harder  than  (lone  ?  H*oW  is  it  ppf- 
fible  they  fbould  live  in  cayerns  where  they  *oUld 
be  infallibly  drowned  by  the  firft  meftin^  of^  tlie 
fnows  ? 

It  is,,  however,  certain^  that  they  fpen4  the 
winter  under  huts  haftily  built  with  flints  joined" 
together  with  cemeiits  of  ice,  where  they  live 
without  any  other  fi^e  biMt  that  of  a  lamp  hung  in 
thp  middle  of  the  flied,  for  the  purpolc  of  drefling 
their  game  and  the  fifti  they  feed  upon.  Tlie 
heat  of  their  bloqd,  and  of  their  breathy  added  to 
the  vapour  arifing  from  this  fmall  flame,  is  fuffi- 
<pi^nt  to  make  their  huts  as  hot  as  (loves. 

The  Efquimaux  dwell  confi:antly  in  the  neigh-^ 
bourhood  of  the  fea,  which  fupplies  them  with  all 
their  proyifions.  Both  their  conftitution  and  com- 
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plexion  partake  of  the  quality  of  their  alimcntt 
The  flelh  of  the  feal  is  their  food,  and  the  oil  of  the 
whale  is  their  drink,  which  produces  in  them  all 
an  olive  coaiplexion,  a  firong  fmell  of  filh,  an 
oily  and  tenacious  fweat,  and  fometimes  a  fprt  of 
fcaly  leprofy.  This  h^  probably,  the  reafon  why 
the  mothers  have  the  fame  cuftom  as  the  bears, 
of  licking  their  young  ones. 

These  people,  weak  and  degraded  by  nature, 
^re  notwithftanding  moft  intrepid  upon  a  fea  that 
is.CQnftantly  dangerous.  In  boats  made  and  fowecj 
together  like  fo  many  Borachios,  but  ^t  the  farne 
time  fo  well  clofed,  that  it  is  impoJfTible  for  thQ 
water  to  penetrate  thcm^  they  follow  the  fhoals  of 
herrings  through  the  whole  of  their  polar  emigra- 
tions, and  attack  the  whales  and  feals  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  One  ftroke  of  the  whale's  tail  is 
iufficient  to  di;own  a  hundred  of  chem,  and  the 
feal  is  armed  with  teeth  to  devour  thofe  he  cannot 
drown;  but  the  hunger  of  the  Efquimaux  is  fupe- 
rior  to  the  rage  of  thefe  monfters.  They  have  an 
inordinate  defire  for  the  whale's  oil,  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  preferve  ^he  heat  in  their  ftomachs,  and 
defend  them  frpm  the  feverity  of  the  cold.  Indeed, 
whales,  men,  birds,  and  all  the  quadrupeds  and 
fifli  of  the  north  are  fupplied  by  nature  with  a 
quantity  of  fat  which  prevents  the  mufcles  from 
freezing,  and  the  blood  from  coagulating,  Every 
thing  in  thefe  arctic  regions  is  either  oily  or  gum- 
fiiy,  and  even  the  trees  are  refinous. 

The  Efquimaux  are,  notwithftanding,  fubjeft 

Xo  two  fatal  diforders,  the  fcurvy  and  the  lofs  of 

fight.    The  continuation  of  the  fnows  on   the 
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ground,  joined  to  the  reverBeratioh  of  the  rays^of  ^  xvn.^" 
the  fun  on  the  ice,  dazzle  their  eyes  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  are  alnnofl:  con/lantly  obliged 
to  wear  (hades  ni^dc  of  very  thin  wood,  through 
which  fmall  apertures  for  the  light  are'bored  with 
fifh-bones.  DoomecJ  to  a  fix-month's  night,  they 
never  fee  the  fun  but  obliquely,  and  then  it  feems 
rather  to  blind  them  than  to  give  them  light. 
Sight,  the  moft  delightful  blefling  of  nature,  is  a"^ 
fatal  gift  to  them,  and  they  are  generally  deprived 
of  it  when  young. 

A  STILL  more  cruel  evil,  which  is  the  fcurvy, 
confumes  them  by  flow  degrees.    Itinfinuates  it- 
felf  into  their  blood,  changes,  thickens  and  im- 
poveriflies  the  whole  mafs.     The  fogs  of  the  fea,* 
which  they  infpire,  the  denfe  and  inelaftic  air  they 
breathe  in  their  huts,  which  exclude  all  commu- 
nication with  the  external  air,  the  continued  and 
tedious  inactivity  of  their  long  winters,  a  mode  of 
life  alternately  roving  and  fcdeniary ;  in  a  word, 
every  circumftance  ferves  to  incrcafe  this  dread-  ' 
ful  illnefsj  which  in  a  little  time  becomes  con- 
tagious,   and  fpreading  itfelf  jthroughout -their 
habitations^  is  alfo  probably  entailed  upon  their 
pofterity. 

Notwithstanding  thefc  inconveniencies,  the 
Efquimaux  is  fo  paflionately  fond  of  his  country, 
that  no  inhabitant  of  the  moft  favoured  fpot  under 
heaven  quits  it  with  more  reluctance  than  he  does 
his  frozen  dcferts.  One  of  the  reafons  of  this  may 
be,  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  breathe  in  a  fbfter 
and  more  temperare  climate.  The  fky  of  Am- 
sterdam, Copenhagen,  and  London,  though  con- 
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^  xvH.^  ftaatly  obfcuved  by  thick  and  fcetW  vapours^  is 
too  dear  fop  an  Efc^uimaux.  Perhaps  too,,  there 
may  be  fooneching  io  the  change  of  life  and  man- 
nwi  ftill  more  unfayour able  to  the  health  of  far- 
vages  than  the  dinnatCb  It  ia  not  iiiipofBble  but 
that  the  delights  of  ao  European  may  be  p<yfoit 
to  the  Efquimaui. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  countr}!  difr 
covered  in  1607;  by  Henry  Hudfon,  \6shohad  Cfn>* 
ployed  hinafelf  in  fearchmg  fpr  a  Northnwefb  pa£- 
fage  to  enter  into  the  South  Sea«  Thia  intrepid 
^nd  able  navigacori  in  i6|i»  wa^s  going  through^ 
for  the  third  time^  thefe  ftreight^^  which  were  ber 
fore  unknow'n^  when  his  bafe  and  treacherousi 
crew  placed,  him>  wjth  fcven  of  the  iailors,  who 
^ere  animated  witih  the  fatoie  fpirit^  in  a  r^ry^ 
flight  boatj  ^riid  left  hiofij  withonit  elthpr  arma  or 
provifions>  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  both  of  {t^i 
and  land.  The  barbarians  who  rcAilied  him  the 
neceflaries  of  lifcj  qould  nor^  however^  rob'  htn^ 
of  the  honour  of  the  difcovery ;  and  the  bay 
which  he  firft  found  out  will  ever  be  cajjled  by  hisx 
name. 

The  miferies  of  the  civil  war  whiqh:  followed' 
foon  after,  had,  however,  made  the  EngUfh  for- 
ger this  diftant  country,  which  had  nothing  to  at- 
tra^  them,  A  fucceifion  of  move  quiet  times  ha4 
liot  yet  induced  them  to  attend  to  it,  wbeir  Gror 
feillers  and  Radiffon,  two  French  Capadians>  har^ 
ing  met  with  forpe  difcontent  at  home,  informe4 
the  Englifh,  who  were  engaged  in  repairing  the 
mifchiefs  of  difcord  by  trade^^  of  the  profits  arifing 
from  furs,  and  of  th^ir  claim  to  the  country  that 
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fur aiftied  tfaensu  ThoiSs  wbo  prppofed  diis  ua^ 
^naking  Ibewed  fo  much  ability,  tfut  they 
Vfere  intruded  with  the  exeicikion  gf  it^  and  the, 
firit  eftabHflitnent  they  formed  fucceeded  fo  weU^ 
that  it  furpafled  their  awn  hopfs  a^  vreU  ,a^ 
their  promi(es« 

Tff^is  (uccefs  alarmed  the  French,  who  were 
afraid,  and  with  reafon,  that  mod  of  the  fine  fursr 
H^hich  they  got  from  the  northern  parts  of  Ca* 
Ijada^  would  be  carried  to  Hudfon's  Bay«  Theif 
alarms  were  confirmed  by  the  unanimcHis  teftiw 
piony  of  their  C$ureurs  de  Bm,  who,  fince  165651, 
|iad  been  four  times  as  far  as  tl^e  borders  of  the 
ilreight.  It  would  haye  been  an  eligible  thing. 
tp  have  gqne  by  the  fame  road  to  attack  the  new 
colony  i  but  the  diftanpe  beinp;  thought  too  con» 
^di^rable,  notwithftanding  the  convenience  of  the- 
fivers,  it  was  at  length  determined  that  the  expe-' 
ciition  Ihould  be  made  by  fca.  The  fate  of  it  waft 
lirufted  to  Grofeiliers  and  Radiifon,  who  had  beea* 
ipa01y  prevailed  ppon  to  renew  their  attachment  to. 
their  country. 

^^^a^  two  bo)d  and  turbulent  men  failed  front 
Quebec  in  1682,  in  twQ  vdfels' ill-equipped,  ami 
on.  their  arrival,  finding  themfelvea  not.  ftrong 
enough  to  attack  the  enemy,  they  were  cont^ted 
with  ere^^ing  a  fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
Ifhey  defigned  to  have  taken.  From  this  timo 
ihey  began  a  rivalihip  between  (he  two  compa* 
nieS|  one  fettled  at  Car^ada,  the  other  in  England^ 
for  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  bay,  which  was  con- 
ftantly  kept  up  by  the  difputes  it  occafioned,  till 
at  iaft,  aftei:  jeach  of  their  fettlements  had  been 
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trcquently  taken  and  recovered,  all  hoftilities  were 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the 
whole  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

Hudson's  Bay,  properly  fpeaking,  is  only  a 
mart  for  trade.  The  feverity  of  the  climate 
iaving  deftroyed  all  the  corn  fow'n  there  at  dif- 
ferent times,  has  fruftrated  every  hope  of  agricul- 
ture, and  confequently  of  population*  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  extenfive  coaft,  there  are  not 
more  than  ninety  or  a  hundred  foldiers,  or  faftors, 
who  live  in  four  bad  forts,  of  which  York  fort  is 
the  principal.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  receive  the 
furs  brought  by  the  neighbouring  favages  in  ex- 
change for  merchandife,  of  which  they  have  been 
taught  the  value  and  ufe, 

Though  thefe  Ikins  be  much  more  valuable 
than  thofe  which  are  found  in  countries  not  fo  far 
north,  yet  they  are  cheaper.  The  favages  give^ 
ten  beaver  fkins  for  a  gun,  two  for  a  pound  of* 
powder,  one  for  four  pounds  of  lead,  one  for  x 
hatchet,  one  for  fix  knives,  two  for  a  pound  of 
glafs  beads,  fix  for  a  cloth  coat,  fiv«  for  a  petti- 
coat, and  one  for  a  pound  of  fnuff.  Combs, 
looking-glaffes,  kettles,  and  brandy,  fell  in  pro- 
portion. As  the  beaver  is  the  common  meafurc 
of  exchange,  by  another  regulation  as  fraudulent 
as  the  firft,  two  otter  flcins  and  three  mafrtins  arc 
required  inftead  of  one  beaver.  ^  Befide  this  ap- 
preflion,  which  is  authorized,  there  is  another 
which  is  at  leaft  tolerated,  by  which  the  favages 
are  conftantly  defrauded  in  the  quality,  quantity, 
and  meafure  of  what  is  giv^n  them  j  and  by  which 
they  lofc  about  one  third  of  the  value. 
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From  this  regulated  fyftetp  of  impofition  it  i§  b  o  o  i;; 
eafy  to  guefs  that  the  commerce  of  Hudfon's  Bay 
is  a  monopoly.    The  capital  of  the  company  thaf 
is  in  poffeflion  of  it  was  originally  no  more  than 
241,500  livres*,  and   has  been  fucccflively  in- 
creafed  to  2,380,500!.  This  capital  brings  them 
in  an  annual  return  of  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  fkins 
of  beavers  or  other  animals,   upon  which  they — 
make  fo  exorbitant  a  profit,  that  it  excites  the  jea- 
Ipufy  and  clamours  of  the  nation.    Two-thirds  of 
thefe  beautiful  furs  are  either  confumed  in  kind  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  or 'made  ufe  of  in  the  na- 
tional manufaftures.     The  reft  are  carried  into 
Germany,  where  the  nature  of  the  climate  makes 
them  a  valuable  commodity. 

But  it  is  neither  the  acquifition  of  thcfc  favage  whether 
riches,  nor  the  ftill  greater  emoluments  that  might  panragefroai 
be  draw*n  fronri  this  trade,  if  it  were  made  free,  Ba"y  tTtL 
which  have  alone  fixed  the  attention  of  England   ^**^"****^ 
as  well  as  that  of  all  Europe  upon  this  frozen 
continent.     Hudfon's  Bay  always  has  been,  and 
is   ftill  looked  upon  as  the  neareft  road  froni 
Europe  to  the  Eaft  Indies,    apd  to  the  richeft 
parts  of  -^fia. 

Cabot  wa?  the  firft  who  entertained  an  idea  of 
a  North' weft  paflage  to  the  South  Seas  -,  but  his 
difcQveries  ended  at  Newfoundland.  After  him 
followed  a  multitude  of  Englifh  navigators,  many 
of  whom  had  the  glory  of  giving  their  names  to 
ravage  coafts  which  no  mortal  had  ever  vifited  be- 
fore.    Thefe  bold  and  memorable  expeditions 
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'  xv$f.*  ^^^^  ^^^^  ftriking  than  really  ufeful.  Tfie  moft 
fortunate  of  them  di4  not  furnjlh  a  (ingle  idea  re- 
lative fo  the  objcft  of  purfuit.  The  Dutch,  lefs 
freqnept  in  their  attempts^  and  who  purfu^d  them 
vfxxh  tcfs  ardour,  were  of  courfe  not  more  fucccfsr 
ful,  and  the  whole  began  to  be  treated  as  a  chi- 
ftiaera,  when  the  difcovcry  of  Hudfon*s  Bay  re- 
]cindled  all  the  hopes  thac  we^e  nearly  extin- 
guilhcd. 

From  this  time  the  attempts  were  renewed  witi) 
fre(h  ardour.    Thofe  that  had  been  made  before 
in  vain  by  the  mother  country,  whofe  attention 
was  engroffed  by  her  own  intcftine  commotions^ 
were  purfued  by  New  Englandj^  whofe  fuuatio^ 
was  more  favourable  to  the  enterprize.  StilU  how- 
ever, for  fome  time  there  were  more  voyages  un- 
dertaken than  difcoverie^  made.    The  nation  was 
^  long  time  kept  in  fufpenfe  by  the  contradiftory 
accounts  received  from  tl^p  adventurers.     While 
fome  maintained  the  poffibilityj  fome  the  proba- 
bility^ and  others  afferj^d  the  certainty  of  the  paf- 
iage  s  the  accounts  they  gaye,  inftead  of  clearings 
Vp  the  point,  involved  it  in  (lill  greater  darkneis. 
Indeed,  thefe  accounts  are  fo  full  of  obfcurity  and^ 
ponfufiop,  they  are  filept  upon  fo  many  important ' 
circumitances,  and  theydilplay  fuchvifiblemarksi 
of  ignorance  and  waqt  of  veracity,  that  however' 
.  impatient  we  may  be  of  determining  the  queftion^ 
it  is  irnpofTible  to  build  any  thing  like  a  folid 
judgment   ppon  teftimonies   ib  fufpicious.     Af 
length,  the  famous  expedition  of  1746  threw  fome 
kind  of  light  upon  a  point  which  had  remained 
enveloped  in  darknefs  for  two,  centuries  paft*  But 
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tipott  what  grounds  have  the  later  navigators  enter-^  '  ^^9 
tained  better  hopes  ?  What  are  the  experiments  oa 
which  they  found  theirconje<5ture$? 

Let  us  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  their  ar« 
guments.  There  arc  three  fads  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  which  henceforward  muft  be  taken  for 
granted.  The  firft  is,  that  the  tides  come  from 
the  oceani  and  that  they  extend  more  or  lefs  into 
the  other  fcas^  in  proportion  as  their  channels 
icommunicate  with  the  great  refervoir  by  larger  or 
fmaller  openings  s  from  whence  it  follows  chali 
this  periodical  motion  either  doth  not  exift^  or  is 
Icarce  perceptible  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
Baltic,  and  dther  gulphs  of  the  fame  nature.  A 
fecond  ma.tter  of  fa£t  is,  that  the  tides  are  much 
later  and  ctiuch  weaker  in  places  mcl'e  remote 
{tQtn  the  oc^an,  than  in  thofc  which  are  nearer  to 
it.  The  third  fad:  is,  that  violent  winds^  which 
blow  in  a  direction  with  the  tides,  make  them 
fife  above  their  ordinary  boundaries;  and  that 
thofe  which  blow  in  a  contrary  direction  retard 
their  motion,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  diminifh 
tbeif  fwell. 

From  thele  principles  it  is  moft  certain^  that  if 
Hudfon's  Bay  were  no  more  than  a  gulph  inclofed 
between  two  continents,  and  had  no  communica- 
tion but  with  the  Atlantic^  the  tides  in  it  would 
be  very  inconfiderable ;  th^y  would  be  weaker  in 
proportion  as  they  were  further  removed  from  the 
fo^rce,  and  would  be  much  hk  ftrong  wherever 
ihey  ran  in  a  contrary  dire<^ion  to  the  wind.  But 
it  IS  proved  by  obfervations  made  with  the  greateft 
&ill  and  precifiooj  that  the  tide^  are  vcty  higk 
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'xvn  ^  fc^*^s  to  promife,  wc  may  alfo  prefume  that  it  ii 
not  very  difficult*  I'lic  rapidity  of  tf>c  currents 
dbfervable  in  thefe  latitudes^  which  prevents  anf 
flakes  of  ice  from  continuing  therci  cannot  buc 
give  fome  weight  to  this  coc^jedlure* 

The  difcovery  that  ftili  remains  to  be  made  is 
of  fo  much  impoi  tatice  aiid  Utility^  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  ncgled  the  purfuic  of  it.  It  is  con- 
fident with  the  intereft>  as  well  as  the  dignity  of 
Great  Britain>  that  theie  attempts  (hould  be  pur-*^ 
foed,  cither  till  they  fucceed,  or  till  the  impoffibi- 
lity  of  fuccceding  (hall  be  dembnftrated.  The  re* 
folution  which  they  have  taken  in  i745>  of  pro* 
fTiifing  a  confiderable  reward  to  the  navigators 
Who  (hould  fucceed  iri  this  great  pfojeft,  difpJays 
their  wifdom  even  in  their  gcnerofity  t  but  is  not 
ftill  fufficient  to  attain  the  end  that  is  propoiedi 
The  miniftry  of  E^ngland  muft  know^  that  the  ef« 
forts  of  individuals  will  not  fucceed,  till  the  trade 
'<>f  Hudfon's  Bay  be  entirely  laid  open.  It  ought 
to  be  made  free  6n  every  accounti  and  particuw 
iarly,  becaufe  the  term  of  the  gt'ant  given  by' 
Charles  II.  has  been  expired  for  a  long  time>  and 
hath  never  been  legally  prolonged.  The  conv- 
pany  in  whofe  hands  the  trade  isj  ftnce  the  year 
i^jfo,  not  fatisfied  with  neglcding  the  obJeA  of 
their  inftitution,  by  taking  no  Itcps  towards  the 
difcovery  of  a  North*weft  paflage^  have  even 
exerted  their  utrhoft  cfibrts  to  thwart  the  defigns 
of  thofc  who,  either  from  love  of  gl6ry  or  from 
other  motives,  have  been  impelled  to  this  under- 
taking. Nothing  can  alter  that  fpifit  of  iniquity 
which  conftitutes  the  elTence  of  monopoly. 

Perhaps 
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t^RHAPS)  we  ihould  however  coftfine  durfetires  ^Jvii* 
chiefly^  to  the  Nortbei-n  feas^  in  order  (o  difcover   ^  >    ^  '■■» 
this  long^wiftied-for  paflage.     About   two  cen-   "i'from 
fcuries  ago,  a  report  waa  fpread  that  there  exifted  y^"^^'*^^ 
one  fomevirbere  elfe^   which  was  fometimcs  de«  v  ^^^  ii">ie> 
/bribed  Under  the  name  of  Anian*     The  Spa<*  peHyfJmh- 
fiiards,  who  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  ***'*'^ 
palSage  fronri  Cape  Hor^  to  the  South  Seas,  and 
who  got  there  only  by  the  Screights  of  Magellan, 
which  were  dreaded  on  account  of  the  frequent 
fliipwrecks  that  happened  there,  eagerly  laid  hold 
of  this  popular  opinion.     They  fitted  out  fiTe 
expeditions,  as  expcnfive  as  they  were  ufelefs;  and 
the  refult  of  which  was,  that  Europe  was  unde-^  , 

ceived  with  refped  to  this  fabulous  account^ 
which  the  Spaniards  thetnfelves  were  accufed  of 
having  propagated,  in  order  to  divert  other  na-^ 
tions  fron^  {he  defign  of  feeking  a  paffage  towards 
the  Nortll* 

This  ftate  of  inafbion  did  hot,  it  is  faid,  laft 
long.  The  cdurt  of  Madrid  being  infornned  that 
New  England  was  preparing,  in  1636,  a  neW 
expedition^  to  difcover  a  paffage  through  the 
Frozen  Sea,  likewife  ordered  one  to  be  fitted  out' 
at  Peru,  in  order  to  meet  thcfe  navigators*  Ad- 
miral Fuc^ntes>  who  was  intruded  with  this  ex- 
peditton>  fet  out  from  Callao,  with  four  (hips^ 
towards  the  nniddle  of  the  year  1640.  He  ra- 
pidly overcame  all  the  obftacles  whic'h  nature 
oppofed  to  his  operations,  and  arrived  himfclf  in 
Hudlbn's  Bay,  while  his  lieutenants  penetrated 
into  Davis's  Streights,  and  into  the  fea  6f  Tar- 
tary,  at  the  extremity  of  Afia.     After  the  difco- 
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■  xvH  ^  ^^^y  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  phages,  the  fmall  fleet  very 
happily  regained  the  South  Sea,  from  whence  it 
had  fet  put.  It  hath  been  pretended  that  the 
council  in  India^  had  my (leriouQy  concealed  the , 
kapwlege  of  this  event  from  the  nations,  and  that 
they  had  •  fuppreflc^,  with  the  greateft  care,  all 
the  accounts  which  might  one  day  revive  the 
memory  of  it.  The  Spaniards,  in  their  .turn, 
affirm,  chat  the  expedition  of  Fuentes,  and  the 
difcovery,  are  both  equally  chimerical ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  entirely 
in  the  right.  ...  .      '  » 

It  iS'  very  poflible  that  the  writings  iTecently 
publiihed  upon  this  fubjed,  have  excited  a 
laudable  curiofity-  '  The  govcjnmctnt  of- Mexico^ 
animated  with  the  fame  fpirit  which  begins  to 
Simulate  the  mother-country,  difpatched,  on  the 
ijth  of  June  1773,  a  frigate,  deftined  to  recon-? 
noitre  America  at  the  highell  degree  of  latitude  . 
poQible.  The  perfons  on  board  this  £hip  per- 
ceived the  coait  at  40,  49,  and  even  at  55  de-^ 
grees  43  minutes  f  precifely  at.  the  fame  place 
where  Captain  Tichivikow  had  difcovered  it 
upon  his  firit  expedition  from  Kamtfchatka.  The 
{hip  entered  into  the  port  of  Saint  Bias,  to  take 
in  fre3>  provifions,  and  then  recommenced  it's 
cruifes.  It  can  fcarce  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
defire  of  gaining  information  with  refped  to  the 
North- weft  Paflage,  was  the; principal  defign  of 
all  thefe  labours^. 

After  fo  many  frqitlefs  attempts,  if  fome  na- 
vigator (bould  appear,  whofe  ftrong  mind  rifes 
fwperior  toevcj:y  fenfe  of  danger  ^  who  fears  noi 
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tp  encounter  the  greatcft  and  moft  various  hard-  *  xvn  '^ 
fhipsj  and  whofe  patience  cannot  be  exhaufted 
by  the  duration  of  thenn :  if  fucb  a  one  ihould  be 
animated  with  the  fcnfe  of  glory^  the  onljr  prin^ 
€iple  which  makes  men  regardlefs  of  life^  and 
excites  therti  to  great  undertakings  s  if  he  fliould 
be  a  well-informed  man>  fo  as  to  underftand 
what  he  fees^  and  a  itian  of  Veracity^  fo  as  relate 
nothing  but  what  he  hath  feen;    his  reiearches 

.  will,  perhaps,  be  crowned  with  better  fuccfefs* 
THfs  extraordinary  man  hath  appeared  in  the 
pcfrfon  of  Ciptaih  Cook :  that  navigator^  who  is 
fo  -mueh  beyond  all  his  competitors,  is  gone  for 
Otaheite.  From  thence  he  is  to  proceed  to  the 
North  of  California,  there  to  feck  for  the  North-* 
weft  paffage.  He  will  have,  for  the  purpofe  of 
efFefting  this  difcovery,  many  advantages  denied 

-  to  thofe  navigators  who  have  gone  by  the  way  of 
Hudfon's  Biy,  or  erf  the  neighbouring  latitudes* 
If  this  celebrated  paffage  (hould  ilill  remain  con-* 
cealed,  though  it  be  fought  for  With  all  his  refo- 
lution  and  fkill,  it  muft  be  conduded^  either  that 
it  doth  not  exift^  or  that  it  is  not  given  to  man  to 
difcover  it. 

But  how  inconceivable  is  the  viciffitude  of  all 
human  affairs  5  how  perpetual  the  fway  of  def- 
tiny>  which  thwarts  or  favours^  retards  or  ac-* 
celeratesi  flops  or  fufpends  our  entcrprizes  I 
Cook,  whom  nature  had  endowed  with  the  ge- 
nius and  intrepidity  necelTary  for  extraordinary 
actions ;  whom  a  generous  and  enlightened  na^^- 
tion  had  provided  with  all  the  means  that  can' 
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^  xvn  ^  i"^"*"^  fuccefs ;  whofe  ihip,  a  young  monarchy 
convinced  undoubtedly  that  virtue  attends  upolfi 
the  progrefs  of  knowlcge,  had  given  orders  ta 
refpcft,  and  to  affift  during  the  courfe  of  hoftili- 
tieS)  as  in  time  of  full  peace ;  Cook^  who  had 
failed  over  an  immenfe  extent  of  fpace^  and 
whofe  labours  were  now  drawing  ne^r  to  an  end^ 
lofes  his  life  by  the  hands  of  a  favage.  The  man 
whofe  renfiains  fhould  have  been  depofited  by  the 
fide  of  kings,  is  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  in 
an  ifland  almoft  unknow^n. 

Should  his  fucceflbr  Captain  Gierke,  who 
purfucs  his  projefts,  at  length  difcover  this  paf- 
fege,  which  bath  been  fo  obftinately  fought  for, 
and  Ihould  it  prove  eafy  to  fail  through  it,  the 
conneftions  between  Europe  and  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies  will  become  nriore  animated,  more 
conftanr,  and  more  confiderablc.  Both  th€ 
Streights  of  Magellan  and  Cape  Horn  will  be 
entirely  deferted,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
much  lefs  frequented. 

These  revolutions,  whijch  may  affcft  Hud-^ 
fon*s  Bay  in  fo  palpable  a  manner,  will  never 
change  the  deftiny  of  Canada^  conquered  from 
France  in  1760. 

This  colony  was  divided  during  tlrefpaceof 
four  years  into  three  military  governments* 
Civil  and  criminal  caufes  were  tried  at  Quebec 
and  at  Trois  Rivieres,  by  the  officers  of  the  army 9 
while  at  Montreal,  thefe  nice  and  important 
funftions  were  intriifted  to  the  citizens.  They 
were  both  equally  ignorant  of  the  laws  :    and  the 
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cont^mandant  of  each  diftrid»  to  whom  an  appeal 
lay  from  their  fentences^  w^s  not  better  in- 
formed^ 

A  NEW  fy^ftem  was  eftabliftied  in  the  year  1764. 
Canada  was  difmembered  of  the  coaft  of  Labra^ 
dor,  which  was  united  to  Newfoundland ;  of 
i^ake  Champlain,  and  of  all  thefpace  to  the  fouth> 
of  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  which  w^s 
added  to  New  York ;  and  of  the  immenfe  terri- 
tory to  the  weft  of  Fort  Golctte,  and  of  the  Lak? 
Nilfiping,  which  was  put  under  no  government. 
The  remainder^  under  the  title  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  w^  fub^eA  to  one  governor. 

At  the  fame  period^  the  colony  was  put  under 
the  laws  of  the  Aditiir^lty  of  England  $  but  this 
innovation  was  hardly  perceived,  becaufe  it 
fcarce  interefted  any  but  the  conquerors,  who 
were  in  poffeflion  of  ajl  the  maritime  trade. 

Greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  eftabliOi- 
ment  of  the  code  of  criminal  laws  adopted  in 
England.  This  was  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
pefents  Canada  could  poffibiy  reteive^ 

BEFoitE  that  time,  a  culprit,  whether  guilty 
or  only  fufpedted,  was  immediately  fei^ed,  throw'n 
into  prifon,  and  queftioned,  without  being  mad« 
acquainted  cither  with  his  crime  o^r  with  his  ac- 
cufert  and  without  being  allowed  the  liberty  of 
feeing  either  his  relations  or  friends,  or  of  apu^ 
plying  to  council.  He  was  made  to  fwear,  that 
he  would  tell  the  truths  that  is  to  fays  accufe 
himfelf;  and  to  complete  thcfe  abfurdities,  his 
tcftimony  was  difregarded, 
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^xvn.  ^  Attempts  were  then  made  to  embarrafs  hinn^ 
with  captious  queftions,  which  an  impudent  and 
guilty  perfon  could  more  readily  anfwer^  than  an 
innocent  man  in  confufion.  One  might  have 
faid,  that  the  funflion  of  a  judge  was  nothing 
more  than  the  fubtle  art  of  finding  out  culprits. 
The  prifoner  was  not  confronted  with  thofe  who 
depofed  againfl:  him^  till  the  inftant  before  the 
judge  pronounced  either  his  releafe,  or  a  delay 
of  paffing  fentence,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 
more  ample  infornriation^  or  the  punifliment  of 
torture  or  death.  In  cafe  of  releafe,  the  in- 
nocent man  obtained  no  indemnity  -,  while^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fentence  of  death  was  always 
followed  by  confifcation :  for  fuch,  in  abridgment, 
is  the  mode  of  criminal  procefs  in  France.  The 
Canadians  foon  underflood,  and  fenfibly  felt  the 
value  of  a  legiflationi  which  removed  all  thefe 
eyils» 

The  civil  code  of  Great  Britain  did  not  give 
equal  fatisfa&ion.  It's  flatutes  were  complicated, 
obfcure,  and  numerous ;  they  were  written  in  ^ 
language  which  was  not  then  familiar  to  the  con- 
quered people.  Independent  pf  thefe  confidera7 
tions,  the  Canadiaps  had  lived  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  under  another  kind  of  adminiftration, 
which  they  were  attached  to  by  birth,  by  educa- 
tion, by  cuftom,  and,  perhaps  alfo,  by  a  kind  of 
national  pride.  They  could  not  therefore  but 
experience  great  uneafinefs  at  feeing  a  change  in 
(he  rule  of  their  duties,  and  in  the  bafis  of  their 
property.     If  difconteqt  was  not  carried  fo  far  ajs 
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to  difturb  public  tranquillity,  it  was  becaqfe  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
inhabitants  of  this  region  had  not  yet  loft  that 
Spirit  of  blind  obedience  which  had  fo  long  di» 
reded  all  their  anions :  it  is  becaufe  the  admi* 
niftrators  and  magiftrates  who  had  been  given  to 
them,  were  conftantly  deviating  from  their  in* 
ftru6lioRS,  in. order  to  come  as  near  as  poflible 
to  the  cuftoms  and  maxims  which  they  found 
eftablifhed* 

The  parliament  was  aware  that  this  arrange- 
ment could  not  belafting.  They  fettled,  that, 
on  the  firft  of  May  1775,  Canada  fhould  recover 
it^s  firft  limits :  that  it  ftiould  be  governed  by  it's 
former  jurifprudei^ce,  and  by  the  criminal  and 
maritime  laws  of  England :  that  the  free  exercifc 
of  the  Catholic  religion  (hould  be  allowed ;  and 
that  this  kind  of  worlhip  Oiould  never  be  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  any  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen :  that 
ecclefi^ftical  tithes,  ^nd  th^  feudal  obligations, 
which  had  been  fo  fortunately  difufed  fince  the 
time  of  the  coaqueft,  ihould  recover  their  for- 
fner  influence.  A  council,  appointed  by  the 
king,  might  annul  thefe  arrangements,  and  exer^ 
cife  every  kind  of  power,  except  that  of  levying 
taxes.  This  council  was  to  confift  of  twenty-? 
three  perfons,  promifcuoufly  chofen  from  among 
the  two  nsftjons,  and  fubjefted  only  to  take  an 
oath  of  ^llegianc?^ 

.  Tms  ariftocracy,  which  was  very  vmsblc^ 
and  entirely  of  a  new  caft,  was  generally  difliked. 
The  antient  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain  lately  fet- 
tled in  this  new  poffeffion,  were  exceedingly 
^iflatisfied  at  having  part  of  their  rights  taker\ 
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»  xvti  *  ^^^^  them.  The  Cmddiansy  who  began  to  know 
the  value  of  liberty,  and  who  had  been  flattered 
with  the  hopes  of  being  under  the  Englilh  go<- 
vernmenti  found  themlelves,  with  grief^  deceived 
in  their  expe(ftatton$.  It  is  probable  chat  the 
court  of  London  itfelf  had  not  a  more  favourabie 
opinioi)  of  this  meafure.  This  kind  of  arrange-* 
ment  had  been  fuggefted  to  the  governmeht,  by 
the  difcontent  which  was  already  know*n  to  pre* 
vail  in  mod  of  their  provinces  of  the  New  World, 
It  may  be  prefumed  that  they  will  retradk  whet) 
circumftanccs  and  policy  will  admit  of  it. 

But  yet  what  became  of  Canada  during  the 
courfe  of  thofe  too  rapid  revolutions  that  have 
happened  in  the  government  ? 

It's  population,  which  the  evei^ts  of  war  ha4 
fcverely  decreafed,  hath  arifen  to  one  hundre4 
and  thirty  thoufand  ibuls,  in  the  fpace  of  fixt^en 
years.  The  province  hath  not  been  indebted  to 
Dew  colonifts  for  this  increafe.  There  has 
fcarce  arrived  a  fufficien(  number  of  Engltft- 
men,  to  replace  one  thoufand  or  twelve  hundred 
Frenchmen  who  had  quitted  it  at  the  conqueft. 
This  fortunate  event  hath  alone  been  produced 
\)y  peace,  by  eafy  circumllancesj  ahd  by  a  multi^ 
plication  of  ufeful  labours.  ^ 

The  firft  years  of  tranquillity  have  ferved  to 
extricate  the  colony  from  that  kind  of  chabs 
into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  a  deftruftiye 
and  unfortunate  war,  Thefc  events  have  foon 
been  fucceeded  by  improvements* 

Stockinos,  lace,  cparfe  linens,  and  common 
ftuffs,  had  for  a  long  time  been  manufactured  at 
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Canada.  Thefe  manufadbures  have  been  ex*  ■  S»5  * 
Gilded  but  not  im proved »  The  two  latter  muQ; 
remain  in  this  (late  of  degradation,  till  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  bands  of  won^n^  who  are  alotie 
^mploy^d  in  them^  as  well  as  in  others  tnor^ 
fuitable  to  their  fcK. 

The  beaver  aind  far  trade  hath  not  dimini(hed» 
as  it  was  apprehended.  It  4iath  even  rather  in** 
creafed,  becaufe  the  Canadians,  more  adive  than 
Cheir  neighboubj  and  better  Ikillcd  in  treating 
with  the  favages,  have  fucceeded  in  reftraining 
the  intercourf^  betwen  Hudfon's  Bay  and  New 
York,  BefideSj  the  value  of  the  furs  is  doublM 
in  Europe,  iK^hile  the  price  of  the  articles 
which  are  given  in  exchange  is  but  a  little  en«» 
fianced*  i 

Thouqh  the  feas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canada  abound  in  fiib,  the  Canadians  haVe  fel^ 
4om  frequented  them.  The  natural  obftacles 
which  render  them  averfe  from  navigation,  alfa 
dilguft  them  of  fi(hing.  The  cod  filhery,  how« 
f  ver,  formerly  attempted  at  Gafpe  and  at  Mont 
Louis  I  that  of  the  falmon  and  of  the  feal,  eftablifh^ 
ed  upon  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  have  made  fome 
progrefs,  fince  the  conqueft.  The  whale  fiOicry 
hath  even  been  attempted,  but  not  with  fufEcient 
fuccefa  to  be  continued.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  revived,  when  an  increafe  of  failors,  and 
of  knowlege,  and  perhaps  when  gratuities,  pro** 
perly  beftowed^  (hall  have  levelled  every  diffi* 
culty. 

Th?  cattle  have  increafcd,  and  yet  there  is  no 
meat  falted,  except  for  the  internal  confumption, 

and 
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*xvii  ^  *"^  ^^^  ^^^  exterior  navigation  of  the  colony. 
Some  of  thefe  fait  provifions  will  foon  be  fent  to 
the  Weft  Indies^  in  the  fame  manner  as  horfes 
now  ares  which^  though  fmall,  are  indefati* 
gable*  . 

The  culture  of  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  hath 
vifibly  increafcd.  That  of  corn  hath  particularly 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  colony.  1111770,  it 
began  to  furnifli  flour  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
feeds  to  Italy,  to  Portugal,  to  Spain,  and  even  to 
England;  and  this  exportation  increafes  con* 
tinually* 

Im  1769,  the  produftions  fold  to  foreigners 
amounted  to  4,077,602  livres  7  fols  8  deniers*. 
They  were  carried  ofi^  by  about  fcventy  veflels 
from  Old,  or  New  «£ngland  -,  feveral  of  which 
came  with  their  ballaft  only.  The  others 
brought  to  the  colony,  rum,  molalTes,  coffee,  and 
fugar,  from  the  Weft  Indies;  fait,  oil,  wine,  and 
brandy,  from  Spain^  Italy,  and  Portugal  ^  and 
ftuffs,  linens,  and  houfehold  furniture  from  ^ 
the  mother- country.  Canada  is  properly  in 
poiTefllon  of  no  other  fhips  except  thofe  which 
are  neceflary  for  the  internal  confumptionj  a 
dozen  of  fmall  veffels,  which  are  employed  in  the 
fcal  fifhery ;  and  five  or  fix,  which  are  fent  to  the 
Antilles.  The  conftruftion  of  veflfels,  far  from 
having  been  more  frequent,  hath  diminifhed  fincc 
the  conqueft ;  and  it  is  to  the  dearnefs  of  labour, 
in  which  more  hands  are  employed,  that  this 
change,  which  it  was  not  natural  to  expeft,  muflr 
be  attributed. 

•  About  169,9001.  2  s    4d^ 
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This  inconvenience  hath  not  prevented  the  ^  ^L^^  ^ 
polony  frpm  becoming  richer  than  it  was  under  Vij".^^ 
another  dominion.  It's  debts  have  been  entirely 
paid,  fince  the  year  1772,  and  .it  hath  no  paper 
currency.  It's  fpecic  increafcs  daily,  both  by 
the  multiplication  of  it's  commodities,  and  by 
the  expences  of  government.  Befides  what  Great 
Britain  hath  expended  for  the  troops,  the  civil 
adminiftration  of  Canada  coils  the  country  an* 
nually  625,000  livres*,  while  it  receives  only 
225,000  livres  i?  from  the  duties  which  it  hath 
impofed,  in  1765,  1772,  and  1773,  on  the  wines^ 
brandy,  rum,  molafies,  glafs,  and  colours. 

The  extent  of  Canada,  the  fertility  of  it's  foil,^ 
the  falubrity  of  it's  climate,  fhould  feem  to  in- 
vite it  to  a  great  degree  of  profperity ;  but  this  is 
impeded  by  powerful  obftacles.  This  region 
hath  only  one  river  for  it's  exports  and  imports^ 
and  even  this  is  blocked  up  by  ice,  fo  as  not  to 
be  navigable  during  fix  months ;  while  heavy  fogs 
render  th^  navigation  of  it  flow  and  difficult 
throughout  the  reft  of  the  year.  Hence  it  will 
happen,  that  the  other  northern  colonies  which 
haye  the  fame  produ(Jlions  as  this  colony,  and 
havp  not  fimilar  obilacles  to  furmount,  will 
always  have  a  decided  advantage,  over  it,  for  the 
large  fiflieries,  and  for  the  navigation  to  the  Weft 
Indies  ar\d  to  Europe.  In  this  refpe<5t  the  ifland  of 
^t.  John  is  more  fortunately  circumftanced.         »  ' 

When  the  Englifli  took  pofleflion  of  the  ifland  wh»ti8t>e- 
pf  St.  John,  fituated  on  the  Gulph  qf  ^t.  Uw^  SaTd'of  si 
^-ence,    they  had  the  bad  policy  to  expel  from  ^^^"i^^^ 

A     ^  f  1  *  .  •*"<*  0^  Cape 

thence 
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« 

•  ?y«  *  thcntc  more  than  thric    thoufand  Frenchmen, 

V,,->^-'  «i  who  had  lately  formed  fettlements  there.    No 

2!^y*hi»r*  <<H>flcr  had  the  property  of  the  ifland  been  infurcd 

***h'^"B^'^  to  the  cooqueror  by  treaties,  than  the  Earl  of 

tiA  goveni-   Egmont  was  defirous  of  becoming  mafter  of  it« 

'^^  He  engaged  to  furni(h  twelve  hundred  armed 

men  for  the  defence  of  the  colony,  provided  he 

were  permitt^  to  cede,  on  the  fame  conditions, 

and  in  mefne  fee>  fome  confiderable  portions  of 

hk  territory.    Thefe  offers  were  agreeable  to 

the  court  of  London,  but  by  a  law  which  was 

jnade  at  the  memorable  period  of  the  reftoration 

of  Charles  IL  the  granting  of  the  domains  of  the 

crown  upon  the  ftipulation  of  a  military  feryice,. 

or  of  a  feudal  homage,   had  been    forbidden; 

The  lawyers  determined,  that  tliis  ftatute  a^£)te4 

the  New,  ^s  well  as  the  Old  World,  and  this  de^ 

<:i(ion  fuggefted  other  ideas  to  government. 

The  long  and  cruel  ftorm  by  which  the  globe 
had  beenv  agitated  was  appeafed.  Mod  of  the 
officers  who  had,  fealed  the  triumphs  of  England 
'  with  their  blood,  were  unemployed  and  without 
fubfiftence.  It  was  imagined  to  divide  the  foil 
of  St.  John  among  them,  upon  condition  that 
after  ten  years  of  free  enjoyment,  they  Ibould 
annually  pay  m  the  treafury,  as  they  do  in  moft 
of  the  provinces  of  the  continent  of  America,  % 
livres  lo  fols  7  deniers  and  a  half*  for  every  hun- 
dred acres  they  fhould  polTefs.  Very  few  of  thcfc 
hew'proprietors  intended  to  fettle  in  thefe  diflant 
regions  i  very  few  of  them  were  able  to  furnilh  the 

♦  About  2  8.  1^4. 

o  fuma 
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fums  ntccflary  for  clearing  a  portion  of  land  of  *  ^y^^  ^ 
any  extenc.  Moft  of  them  ceded  their  rights^  for 
a  greater  or  lefs  tifne>  and  for  a  rent  more  or  lei& 
moderate^  to  fome  biftimen,;  and  efpeciall^  to 
feme  Scotch  H;ighIaodera.  Tlie  number  of  co^ 
lonifts  doth  qot  fet  amount  to  twelve  hundred  § 
ygbxx  are  empl6]^ed  in  thecod  flfiieDy;,and  in  cul- 
tures of  diSertnH  kinds*  They  have  no  inter-* 
courfe  with  Europe,  but  trade  oh Jy  with  Quebec 
and  with  Halifax. 

.  Till  17725  St.  John  depended '  opon  Nova 
Scotia.  At  this  period  it  formed  a  feparate  ftate. 
It  obtained  a  governor,  a«  council,  an  aflembly,  a 
cuftom-boufe,  and  an^  admiralty.  Port  la  Joie/ 
which  is  now  called  Charlotte  Town,  is  the  capi- 
ta of  the  colony. '^  ^ 

An  iflandof  JTo  ImaH  an  extent  fcarce  ap- 
peared worthy  of  th6  importat'ice  it  acquired  by 
favours  which  we  cannot  account  fbr*  In  order 
to  give  a  kind  of  reality  to  tWs  fettkitient,  the 
fflands  of  Magdalen,  inhabited  by  i  few  perfons 
employed  in  the  coii  fifhery,  and  in  tatching  fta- 
cdws,  were  annexed  to  it;  as  w'as  alfe  Gape  Bre- 
ton, which  was  formerly  famous,  but  Which  hath 
loft  it's  importance  by-  it's  charige  of  government. 
Louifbourg,  the  terror  of  Englifti  America  not 
twenty  years  ago,  is  now  no  mori  than  a  heap  of 
ruins;  The  four  thoufand  Frenchmen  who  had 
been  difpcrfed  after  the  concjucft,  by  an  un- 
.  jttft  and  ill-judged  miftruft,  have  only  been  re^ 
placed  by  five  or  fix.  hundred-  men,  who' are  more 
engaged  in  fmuggMng  than  in.filhihg.  Even 
*  the  coal-mines  have  no  longer  been  attended  to.  - 

These 
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These  mines  are  veiy  abundant  at  Gape  BnM 
ton>  are  eafity  wocked,  and  are  in  feme  mea-' 
fure  inexhauftible»  Under  the  former  poflefibrs: 
a  great  confufion  prevailed  in  them^  v^hich  the 
new  government  have  wilhed  to  prevent^  by  re* 
ferving  the  property  to  themfclves^  in  order  to 
cede  it  only  to .  thofe  who  ihould  have  fufficientr 
means  to  render- it  lifefbL  Thofe  who  will  rn^ 
gage  in  this  undertakings  with  the  funds  reqcii«< 
iite^  will  find  an  advantageous  mart  in  all  che  weft<^ 
crn  iflands  of  Americas  and  even  upon  the  coafls^ 
and  in  the  ports  of  the  northern  continent^  where 
the  dearnefs  of  wood  is  already  experienced^  and 
where  ifwill  be  .dill  more  fenfibly  felt  every  day^^ 
This  fpecies  of  induftry  would  form  a  trade 
to  the  colony>  which  would  be  ever  increafing^ 
and  it  would  even. extend  it's  filheries^  but  not  to 
that  degree  as  ever  to  render  them  equal  to  thofe 
of  Newfoundland* 

This  ifland^  fituated  between  46  and  51  de-* 
grees  of  north  latitudes  is  feparated  from  thd 
coaft  of  Labrador  only  by  a  channel  of  moderate 
breadths  know'n  by  the  name  of  Belleifle  Streights« 
It  is  of  a  triangular  forms  and  fomething  moro 
than  three  hundred  leagues  in  circumference.  We 
can  only  fpeak  by  conjeAure  of  the  inland  parts 
of  it  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  penetrating 
far  into  it,  and  the  apparent  inutility  of  fucceedr* 
ingin  the  attempt*  The  little  that  is  know'n  of 
it,  is,  that  it  is  full  of  very  fteep  rocksy  mountains 
covered  with  bad  wood,  and  fome  very  narrow 
and  fandy  valleys^  Thefe  inacceSible  places  arc 
ftocked  with  deer,  which  multiply  with  the  greater 

eafe/ 
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eafc,  on,  account  of  the  fccurity  of  their  fituation«  ^  ^^  ^ 
No  favages  have  ever  been  feen  there  except  fome  Ui  ^.wii 
Efquimaux^  who  come  over  from  the  continent, 
in  the  hunting  feafon.  The  coaft  abounds  with 
creeks,  roads,  and  harbours;  is  fometimes  c6« 
vered  with  mofs,  but  more  commonly  with  fmall 
pebbles,  which  ieem  as  if  they,  had  been  placed 
there  by  defign,  for  the  piirpofe  of  drying  the  fifti 
caught  in  thc'  neighbourhood*  In  all  the  opear 
pkces,  where  the  flat  ftones  refle£t  the  fun's  rtfys, 
the  heat  is  cxceflive.  The  reft  of  the  country  i$ 
entirely  cold j  lefs  foi  however,  from  it's  fitua^^ 
tion,  than  from  the  heights,  the  forefts,  the 
winds>  and  above  all  the  vaft  mountains  of  ice 
which  come  out  of  the  Northern  feas, 'and  ,fix  one 
chcfe  coafts*  The  iky  towards  the  northern  and 
weftern  parts  is  conftantly  ferene,  but  is  much 
lefs  fo  towards  the  eaft  and  fouth,  both  of  thefe 
points  being  too  near  the  great  bank, .which  is 
enveloped  in  a  perpetual  fog* 

Newfoundland  was  difcovcred  in  1497,  by  ,^^^^^* 
John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  s  but  this  difcovery  was  in  what 

/•lAi  r    t  *  *  manner,  tbtf 

not  puriu(*d.  At  the  -return  of  tJiis  great  naviga-'  Engiifli  and 
tor,  England  was  too  much  taken  up  with  it^^  fetaTd^t*'''' 
difputes  with  Scotland,  to  give  any  ferious  atten-- 
tion  to  fuch  diftant  intefefts. 

THiRrv  years  afterwards,  Henry  VlIL  fcnt 
two  (hips  to  take  a  more  particular  furvcy  of  the 
ifland,  which  had  as  yet  been  only  pefrceived. 
One  of  thefe  fhips  v/as  loft  upon  thofe  favagcf 
coafts,  and  the  other  returned  to  England  with-^ 
out  having  acquired  any  information* 

Anothea 


Newfound^ 
land* 
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^xyn.*^  Anothkr  voyage^  undertaken  in  1536,  wa* 
more  fuccefifuL  .  The  adventurers,  who  had  un-* 
dertaken  it  with  the  affiftance  of  governmenr,  in^ 
formed  their  countr}r5  that  a  great  quantity  of  cod* 
fifli  might  be  caught  at  Newfoundland*  This  in-^, 
formation  was  not  entirely  ufeiefi :  and  foon  after^ 
fome  fmall  veflels  were  fent  from  England  in  the 
fpring,  which  returned  in  autumn  with  their 
whole  freight  of  fiOi,  both  fait  and  dried. 

At  firft,  the  territory  which  was  requifite  to 
prepare  the  cod-B(h  belonged  to  the  firft  perfon 
who  feized  upon  Ir.  This  cuftom  proved  a  perpe^^ 
tuai  fource  of  difcord.  Sir  Thomas  HampCbire^ 
who  was  fent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  158a  into 
thefe  latitudes,  with  five  fhips,  was  authorized 
to  fecure  to  every  fiiberman  the  propuerty  of  that 
portion  of  the  coafk  which  he  chofe. 

This  ntw  arrangement ^  multiplied  the  expe^ 
ditions  to  Newfoiiadlaad  to  fuck  a  degree>  diat 
in  161 5  two  hundred  and  fifty  Engliih  ve0ei& 
were  fe^n  upon  thofe  coafts,  the  lading  of  which 
amounted  tn  all  to  fifteen  thoufand  tons*  Alt 
thefe  veilels  had  &ilcd  from  Europe.  It  was  not: 
till  fome  years  after  that  fixed  habitations  were 
foroped  there,' which  gradually  occupied*  on  the 
eaftern  coaii:^  the  fpace  that  extends  from  Con« 
<:eptio.n  Bay  to  Cape  Ras*  Thofe  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  fifl:icry  being  fprced,  both  from  the 
nftture  of  their  en^ployment  and  that  of  the  foil« 
to  live  at  a  diftance  from  each  other»  opeaed 
paths  of  communication  through  the  woods- 
Their  general  rendezvous  was    at  St.  John*s» 

where. 
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Where,  iti  an  excellent  harbour,  formed  between 
two  mountains  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from  each 
other,  they  met  with  privateers  from  the  mother* 
country^  who  fupplied  them  with  every  nccelfary^ 
article,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their 
fifliery. 

.  The  French  had  turned  .their  views  towards 
Newfoundland,  before  this  profperity  of  the  Eng^ 
lifh  trade.  They  pretend  even  that  they  havei 
frequented  the  coafts  of  this  ifland  fince  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  fixteenth  century^  This  period 
may  be  too  remote  i  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
frequented  them  before  the  year  i634,'when  they 
pbtained,  according  to  the  account  of  their  rivals^ 
from  Charles  I.  the  liberty  of  fefhing  in  thefe  la- 
titudes, on  the/condition  of  paying  him  a  duty  of 
five  per  cent.  But  this  tribute,  which  was  equally 
!  burthenfome   and   humiliating,    was  foon  aftei' 

taken  off. 

'  I.  •     • , 

However  this  faft  may  be^  the  truth  of  which 
is  not  afccrtained  by  any  record,  it  is  proved, 
t'h^t  towards  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  French  went  annually  to   Newfound- 
land.   They  did  not,  it  is  true,  filh  on  the  weft-, 
ern  coaft  of  the  iQand,  though,  as  it  made  pare 
of  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  underftood 
to  belong  to  them,  but  they  frequented  in  great 
numbiers    the    northern  part,    which    they    had 
called  Le  Peiit  Nvrd.     Some  of  theiil  had  cveii 
fixed  upon  the  fouthern  part,   whel-e  they  had 
formed  a  kind  of  town  upon  the  Bay  of  Plac^ntia, 
which  urtited  all  the  conveniences  that  gOuld  be 
wifhed  for  to  obtain  a  fucccfsful  fifhery. 
Vol.  Wi.  O  Among 
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*  xv?i.^  Amoko  all  the  fectlerrtents  with  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  covered  the  New  World,  there  is 
none  of  the  nature  of  that  of  Newfoundland*  The 
others  have  generally  been  the  deflruftion  of  the 
firft'colonifts  they  have  received,  and  of  a  great 
nunnber  of  their  fuccelbrs ;  this  climate^  of  itfelf, 
hath  not  deftroyed  one  fingle  perfon ;  it  hath  even 
rcftored  ftrength  to  fome  of  thofe  whofe  health  had 
been  afFefled  by  lefs  wholefome  climates.  The 
other  colonies  have  exhibited  a  feries  of  injuftice> 
oppreflion,  and  carnage,  which  will  for  ever  be 
holden  in  deteftation.  Newfoundland  atone  hath 
not  offended  againft  humanity^  nor  injured  the 
rights  of  any  people.  The  other  fettlements  have 
yielded  produftions,  only  by  receiving  an  equal 
value  in  exchange.  Newfoundland  alone  hath 
draw*n  from  the  depths  erf"  the  waters,  riches 
formed  by  nature  alone,  and  which  furniih  fub* 
fiftence  to  feveral  countries  of  both  hemifphere;* 
How  much  time  hath  elapfed  before  this  pa- 
rallel hath  been  made !  Of  what  importance  did 
fifh  appear,  when  compared  to  thp  money  which 
men  went  in  fe^rch  of  in  the  New  World  ?  Ic 
was  long  before  it  was  underftood,  if  even  it  l?c 
yet.  underftoody  that  the  reprefentation  of  the 
thing  is  not  of  greater  value  than  tht  thing  it- 
ftlf  i  and  that  a  fhip  filled  with  cod,  and  a  gal- 
leon,  are  veffels  equally  laden  with  gold.  There 
is  even  this  remarkable  difference,  that  mines  can 
be  exhaufted,  and  that  the  fifheries  never  are» 
Gold  is  not  reproduced,  but  the  filh.  are  fo  in^r 
ceflantly^ 

The 
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The  wealth  of  the  fiflieries  of  Newfoundland  ®  \^  ^ 
had  made  fuch  a  fmall  imprellion  upon  the  court 
df  Vcrfaillcs  in  particular,  that  they  had  not  even 
thought  of  thofe,  latitudes  before  1660  j  and  that 
even  then,    they  took  no  further  notice  of  it> 
than  to  deftroy  the  good  which  had  been  done 
there  by  their  fubjefts,  without  their  fandlion* 
They  gave  up  the  property  of  Placentia  Bay  to  a 
pTivate  man  nartn^d  Gargot  5  but  this  rapacioui 
liian  was  driven  away  by  the  fifliermeA,  whom 
he  had  been  allowed  to  fpoil.     The  miniftry  did 
not  perfift  in  fupporting  the  injufticc  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty  i  and  neverthelefs  the  op- 
preffion  of  the  colony  was  not  diminilhed.     The 
laborious  men,  whom  necelfity  had  united  upon 
this  barren  and  favage  land,  being  now  draw'n 
out  of  that  fortunate  oblivion  in  which  they  had 
remained,  were  perfecuted  without' intermiffion 
by  the  commanders  who  fucceeded  each  other  in 
a  fort  which  had  been  conftrufted.  This  tyranny^ 
by  whicih  the  colonifts  were  prevented  from  ac- 
qXiiring  that  degrte  of  competency  that  was  nc- 
ctffary  to  enable  them  to  purfue  their  labours 
with   fuccefs,   tnuft   alfo  hinder  them  from  in- 
crcafing  their  numbers.      The  French   fifhery, 
therefore,  could  never  profper  fo  well  as  that  of 
the  Englifh. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Great  Britain,  at  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  did  not  forget  that  her  enter- 
prifing  neighbours,  Supported  by  the  Canadians, 
accuftomed  to  fudden  attacks,  and  to  the  fatigues 
of  the  chace,  had  feveral  times,  during  the  two 
laft  wars,  carried  dcvaftation   into   her   fettle- 
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nicnts.  This  was  fufficicnt  to  induce  her  to  de- 
mand the  entire  poffcflion  of  the  ifland ;  and 
France,  exhaufted  by  her  misfortunes,  refolved  to 
make  this  facrificej  not,  however,  without  re- 
fcrving  to  themfelves  not  only  the  right  of  fifhing 
on  one  part  of  the  iQand,  but  alfo  on  the  Greac 
Bank,  which  was  confidered  as  belonging  to  it. 
The  fi(h  for  which  thefe  latitudes  are  fo  famous 

is  the  cod.     The  length  of  this  fifh  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  feet,  and  is  often  lefs  ;  but  the  fea  does 

not  produce  any  with  mouths  as  large  in  propor- 
tion to  their  fize,  or  who  are  fo  voracious.    Bro- 
ken pieces  of  earthen  ware,  iron  and  glafs,  are 
often  found  in  their  bellies'.     The  ftomach,  in- 
deed,  does  not,    as  has  been  imagined,    digeft 
thefe  hard  fubftances,  but  by  a  certain  power  of 
inverting  itfelf,  like  a  pocket,  difcharges  what- 
ever loads  it.     This  fifh  would  have  been  lefs 
voracious,  if  it's  flomach  had  not  been  capable 
of    being    inverted.     It's,    organization   makes 
it    indifferent  with    refpeft    to   the    nature   of 
the  fuftenance  it  feeds  upon.     The  conformation 
of  the  organs  is  the  principle  of  appetite,  in  all 
the  living  fubftances  in  the  three  natural  king- 
doms. 

The  cod  fifli  is  found  in  the  northern  feas.of. 
Europe.  The  fiihery  is  carried  on  there  by  thirty 
Englifh,  fixty  French,  and  150  Dutch  veflels, 
which,  taken  together,  carry  from  80  to.  100  tons 
burden.  Their  competitors  are  the  Irilh,  and 
arbove  all  the  Norwegians.  The  latter  are  em- 
ployed, before  the  fifliing  feafon,  in  collefting 
upon  the  co  aft,  the  eggs  of  the  cod,  which  is  the 
a  ufual 
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ufual  bate  for  pilchards.  They  fell,  communibus 
annisy  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  'thoufand  tons 
of  this  fifh,  at  nine  livres  *  per  ton.  If  markets 
could  be  found  for  it,  it  might  be  t^ken  in 
greater  quantity :  for  an  able  naturalift,  who  ha$ 
had  the  patience  to  count  the  eggs  of  one  fingle 
cod,  has  found  9,344,000  of  them.  This  bounty 
of  nature  muft  be  ftill  more  confiderable  at,  New- 
foundland, where  the  cod  fi(h  is  found  in  infinitely 
greater  plenty. 

The  fifti  of  Newfoundland  is  alfo  more  delicate, 
though  not  fo  white;  but  it  is  not  an  objeft  of 
trade  when  frcfli,  and  only  ferves  for  the  food  of 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  fifliery.  When  it 
is  fatted  and  dried,  or  only  falted,  it  become$  a 
nfeful  article  to  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. That  which  is  only  falted  is  called  green 
cod,  and  is  caught  upon  the  great  bank. 

This  bank  is  one  of  thofe  mountains  that  are 
formed  under  water  by  the  earth  which  the  fea  is 
continually  wafliing  away  from  the,  continent. 
Both  it*s  extremities  terminate  fo  much  in  a  point, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  affign  the  precift  extent  qf  it, 
but  it  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  160  leagues 
long  and  90  broad.  Towards  the  middle  of  it,  on 
the  European  fide,  is  a  kind  of  bay,  which  has 
been  called  the  Ditch.  Throughout  all  this  fpace, 
the  depth  of  water  is  very  different  5  in  fdme  places 
there  are  only  five,  in  others  above  fixty  fathom. 
The  fun  fcarce  ever  fhews  itfclf  there,  and  the  fky 
js  generally  covered  with  a  thick  cold  fog,    Th^ 
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'  xvii.^  waves  arc  always  agitated,  and  the  winds  alwayt 
high  about  this  fpot,  which  muft  be  owcn  to 
this  circumftancej  that  the  fea  being  irregularly 
(Irivcn  forward  by  cyrrcnts,  bearing  fometimes  on 
pne  fidej  and  fometiaies  on  the  other,  ftrikes  with 
impctuofity  againft  the  borders,  which  are  every 
where  perpendicular,  and  is  repelled  from  them 
with  equal  violence.  This  is  moft  likely  to  be 
%ht  true  reafon,  becaufe  on  the  bank  itfelf,  at  a 
little  dil^ance  from  the  borders,  the  fituation  is  as 
tranquil  as  in  4  harbour,  except  when  a  violent 
wind,  which  comes  from  a  greater  diftance,  hap- 
pens to  blow  there. 

From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft,  there  is  no  cod  found  cither  upon  the 
Great  Bank,  or  any  of  the  fmall  ones  near  it,  but 
all  the  reft  of  the  year  the  fifhery  is  carried  on. 

Previous  to  their  beginning  the  fifhery,  they 
build  a  gallery  on  the  outfide  of  the  fhip,  which 
reaches  from  the  main-maft  to  the  ftern,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  length  of  the  vcfTel,  This 
gallery  is  fqrnilhed  with  barrels,  with  the  tops 
beaten  out,  The  fifhermen  place  themfelves 
within  thefe,  and  are  fheltered  from  the  weather 
\}y  a  pitched  cpvering  fattened  tp  the  barrels.  A$ 
foon  as  they  catch  a  cod  they  cut;  out  it's  tongue^ 
find  give  the  fifh  to  one  of  the  boys,  tq  carry  it 
to  a  perfon  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  who  im*- 
mediately  ftri^e$  off  the  head,  plucks  out  the 
liver  and  entrails,  and  then  lets  it  fall  through  a 
fmall  hatchway  between  the  decks  j  whci^  another 
man  takes  it,  and  draws  out  the  bone  as  far  a$ 
;h9  nayel^i  an4  t:hen  lets  i(  fiqk  thi'ough  another 
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hatchway  into  the  hold,  where  it  is  faked  and  ^  ^^  ^ 
ranged  in  piles.  The  perfon  who  falts  it  takes 
care  to  leave  fait  enough  between  each  row  of  fifh, 
but  not  more  than  is  fufficient  to  prevent  their 
touching  each  other,  for  either  of  thefe  cireum* 
ftances  negledted  would  fpoil  the  cod. 

But  it  is  a  well  attefted  phcenomenon,  that 
the  cod  fiftiery  is  fcarcely  begun  before  the  fea 
becomes  oily,  grows  calm,  and  the  barks  are 
feen  floating  upon  the  furface  of  the  waters  as 
upon  a  polifhed  mirror.  The  fame  effcdl  is  pro- 
duced by  the  oil  which  runs  from  a  whale  when 
it  is  cut  to  pieces.  A  (hip  newly  tarred  appeafes 
the  fea  under  it  and  round  the  vefTels  which  are 
near  it.  In  1756,  Dr.  Franklin  going  to  Louif- 
bourg  with  a  great  fleet,  obferved  that  the  way 
of  two  fliips  was  remarkably  fmooth,  while  that 
of  the  others  was  agitated;  upon  aflcing  the 
captain  the  reafon  of  this,  he  was  told  that  this 
difference  was  occafioned  by  the  walhingof  the 
Icitchen  utenflls*  Dr.  Franklin  was  not  fatisfied 
with  this  reafon,  but  foon  found  out  the  truth  of 
it  by  a  ferics  of  experiments,  by  which  he  difco* 
vered  that  a  few  ^rops  of  oil,  the  whole  of  which 
united  together  would  fcarce  have  filled  a  fpoon, 
quieted  the  waves  at  more  than  a  hundred  toifes 
diftance,  with  a  celerity  of  expanfion  as  mar- 
vellous as  it's  divifion. 

Ij  appears  that  vegetable  oil  is  more  efficacious 
than  animal  oil.  The  calm  which  is  produced 
by  this  is  reckoned  to  laft  two  hours  out  at  fea^ 
where  this  effeft  requires  the  efflifion  of  a  con- 
fiderabje  quantity  of  oiK    The  facfifice  of  a  few 
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^  xv?i.^  barrcls^of  this  fluid  hath  favcd  fome  great  vcffch 
from  fhipwrcck,  with  which  they  were  threatened 
Ipy  the  moft  dreadful  tempeft. 

Notwithstanding  an  infinite  number  of  au- 
thentic fads,  it  is  as  yet  doubtful  whether  oil,  or 
in  general  all  fat  fubfl:ances,  whether  fluid  or 
feparated,  have  the  property  of  lowering  the 
heii^ht  of  the  waves:  They  appear  to  have  no 
effeft  but  againft  the  breakers. 

It  is  faid  that  the  fea  breaks  when  it  rifes  very 
high  in  foaming,  and  in  forming  as  it  were  co- 
lumns of  water  which  fall  down  again  with  great 
violence.  When  the  fea  is  high,  the  Waves 
afcend,  but  follow  each  other  regularly,  and  the 
Ihips  give  way  without  danger  to  thi^  motion]^ 
which  feems  to  carry  them  up  to  the  fkies  or 
down  to  the  infernal  regions.  But  when  the 
waves  are  violently  agitated  by  winds  which  blow 
in  contrary  direftions,  or  from  fome  other  caufe, 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  Two  iHips  clofe  enough  to 
jrpeaki  are  fuddenly  hid  from  each  other's  fight. 
A  mountiain  of  water  rifes  between  them,  which 
when  it  comes  to  break  and  fall  upon  them,  is 
fufficient  to  dafli  them  to  pieces,  Thiis  ftate  of 
the  fea  is  not  a  common  one.  One  may  fail  a 
long  tinrie  without  being  cxpofed  to  it.  But  if 
the  ufe  of  oil  fliould  preferve  but  one  fingle  veflel 
among  the  multitude  of  thofe  which  cover  the 
ocean  in  a  great  number  of  years,  the  importance 
of  this  eafy  fucco'ur  would  ftill  be  very  cbnfider- 
able. 

The   filhcrmen  of   Lifbon  and  thofe  of  the 
Bermudas,  reftore  calm  and  traniparienty  to  thq 
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fea  with  a  little  oil,  which  immediately  puts  9 
ftop^to  the  irregularity  of  the  rays  of  light,  and 
enables  them  to  perceive  the  filh.     The  modern 
divers,  who  go  in  fearch  of  pearls  in  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  accuflom  themfelves,  in  imitation  of 
the  antients,  to  fill  their  mouths  with  oil^  which 
they  throw  out  drop  by  drop,  in  proportion  as 
the   darknefs    conceals   their  prey  ♦from   them. 
Some  of  them  guefs  at  the  prefencp  of  the  (hark, 
or  at  the  abundance  of  the  herring,  in  tfhofe  places 
where  the  fea  offers  them  a  calm  not  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbouring  latitudes.     Some  perfons  at- 
tribute this  to  the  oil  which  makes  it's  efcape 
from  the  body  of  the  herring ;  others  fay  that  it  is 
preffed  out  of  the  herring  by  the  teeth  of  the  fhark 
while  he  is  devouring  that  fi(h.     The  fame  me- 
thod is  ufed  fometimes  to  difcover  the  points  of 
rocks  concealed  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves, 
fometimes  to  reach  land  with  lefs  danger.     For 
this  purpofe  fome  fufpend  behind  their  boats  a 
parcel  of  inteftjnes  filled  with  the  fat  of  the  Ful- 
mar or  Petrel,  a  bird  which  throws  up  in  it's  na- 
tural (late  the  oil  of  the  fifli  upon  which  it  feeds. 
Others,  inftead  of  this,  ufe  a  jar  turned  upfidc 
down,  from  which  the  oil  drops  gradually  thrbu^ 
an  opening  make  in  the  cork.     The  terrible  ele- 
ment therefore,  which  hath  feparated  continents 
from  each  other;  which  deluges  whole  countries; 
which  drives  animals  and  men   before   it,    and 
which  will  one  day  incroach  upon  their  dwell- 
ings, may  be  appeafed  in  it's  wrath,  if  a  feather 
dipt  in  oil  be  paffed  over  it's  furface.      Who 
kqowg  what  may  be  the  confequence  of  this,  dif- 
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*  inu^  covicry,  if  wc  may  give  that  name  to  a  piece  of 
information,  the  knowlege  of  which  cannot  be 
difputed  with  Ariftotle  or  Pliny  ?  If  a  feather  dipt 
in  oil  can  fmooth  the  waves,  what  will  not  be  the 
^fFeft  of  long  wings  conftantly  moiftened  with 
this  Buid,  and  mechanically  adapted  to  our  fhips? 

This  idea  will  not  fail  of  exciting  the  ridicule 
of  our  fupefficial  minded  men  i  but  it  is  not  for 
fuch  that  I  write.  We  treat  popular  opinions 
with  too  much  contempt.  We  decide  with  too 
much  hade  on  the  poflibilicy  or  impoflibility  of 
things.  In  our  opinion  of  Pliny,  the  nacuralift^ 
we  have  pafled  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
Opr  anceftors  have  granted  too  much  to  Ariftotle^ 
while  we  perhaps  have  denied  him  more  than  ic 
became  men,  the  moil  informed  among  whom, 
hath  not  fufiicient  knowlege  either  to  approve  or 
contradict  his  book  on  animals.  This  difdain 
might  perhaps  be  excufed  in  a  Bufibn,  a  Dau- 
benton,  or  a  Linnaeus  s  but  it  always  excites  our 
indignation  when  we  meet  with  it  in  him,  who 
departing  from  his  own  fphere,  and  negle&ing 
fame  which  offers  itfelf  to  him,  in  order  to  run.  after 
(hat  which  flies  from  him,  (hall  venture  to  decide 
upon  the  merit  of  thefe  men  of  genius,  with  per- 
emptorinefs  which  would  difguft  us/  if  even  it 
were  fupported  by  the  mod  ftriking  and  lead  con- 
teftible  claims. 

According  to  natural  ri^ht,  the  filhery  upon 
the  great  bank  ought  to  have  been  common  to 
all  mankind;  notwithftanding  which  the  two 
powers  that  had  formed  colonies  in  North  Amc- 
licaj^  have  made  very  little  difficulty  of  appropri- 
4.  ating 
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ating  it  to  thcmfclvcs.  Spain,  who  alone  could  •  ^^  IP 
have  any  claim  to  it,  and  who,  from  the  npmber  s^'t^tjt* 
of  her  monks,  might  have  pleaded  the  neceQicjr 
of  affcrting  it,  entirely  gave  up  the  matrer  at 
the  lad  peace,  fince  which  time  the  Engliih  and 
French  are  the  only  nations  that  frequent  the(e 
latitudes. 

In  1773,  France  fent  there  five  veffcU,  whick 
formed  nine  thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy- 
five  tons,  and  the  crews  of  which  confifted  of 
fixteen  hundred  and  eighty*eight  men.  Two 
millions  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thoyf^nd 
cod-fifh  were  caught,  which  produced  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  hogOieads  of  oil ;  the  enr 
tire  produce  was  fold  for  1,421,615  livrcs*. 

The  fiiheries  of  the  rival  nation  were  fxiuc^ 
more  confiderable.  Few  of  thofe  who  were  emr 
ployed  in  it  had  come  from  Europe.  Mod  of 
them  came  from  New-England,  Nova-Scotia, 
and  from  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  itfelf.  Their 
yeflels  were  fmall,  eafily  managed,  rifing  little 
above  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  not  liable  to 
be  flrongly  affedted  by  the  winds  or  the  agitation 
of  the  waves.  Thefe  veflels  were  manned  with 
failors  more  inured  to  fatigue,  more  accuftomed 
to  bear  cold,  and  more  ufed  to  drift  difcipline. 
They  carried  with  them  a  bait  infinitely  fuperior 
(o  that  which  was  found  upon  the  fpot.  Their 
fifliery  was  therefore  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  French  I  but  as  they  had  lefs  opportunities 
fif  getting  rid  of  the  green  cod  than  the  latter^ 
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the  greater  part  of  the  fifli  which  they  caught 
was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  coafts^  where  it 
was  converted  into  dried  cod. 

This  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.     That  which  is  called  the  wandering 
fifhery  belongs  to  veflcls  which  fail  every  year 
from  Europe  to  Newfoundland,   at  the  end  of 
March,  or  in  April.     As  they  approach  the  ifland, 
they  frequently  meet  with  a  quantity  of  ice,  dri- 
ven by  the  northern  currents  towards  the  fouth, 
which  is  broken  to  pieces  by  repeated  (hocks,  and 
melts  fooner  or  later  at  the  return  of  the  heats, 
Thefe  portions  of  ice  are  frequently  a  league  in 
circumference;  they  are  as  high  as  the  loftiefl: 
mountains,  and  extend  above  fixty  or  eighty  fa- 
thom  under  water.      When  joined   to  fmaller 
pieces,  they  fometimes  occupy  a  fpace  of  a  hun- 
dred leagues  in  length,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty 
in  breadth.   .  Intereft,  which  obliges  the  mariners 
to  come  to  their  landings  as  foon  as  poffible,  that 
they  may  have  their  choice  of  the  harbours  moft 
favourable  to  the  fifhery,  makes  them  brave  the 
rigour  of  the  feafons  and  of  the  elements,  which 
are  all    in   confpiracy  againft    human  induftry. 
The  moft  formidable  rampart  erefted  by  military 
art,  the  dreadful  cannonade  of  a  befieged  town, 
the  terrors  of  the  moft  (kilful  and  obftin^te  fea- 
fight,  require  lefs  intrepidity  and  experience  to 
encounter  them,  than  thefe  enormous  floating  bul- 
warks, which  thc.feaoppofes  to  thefe  fmall  fleets  of 
fifliermen.     But  the  moft  infatiable  of  all  pafl[xons^ 
the  thirft  of  gold,  furmounts  every  obftacle,  and 
(parries  the  mariricr  acrofs  thefe  mountains  of  ice. 
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to  the  fpot  where  the  fhips  are  to  take  in  their  ^  o^  k 
lading.  . 

'  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  after  landing  is  to 
to  cut  wood  and  ereft  or  repair  fcaffoldaf.  All 
hands  are  employed  in  this  work.  When  it  is 
finifhed,  the  company  divide ;  one  half  of  the 
crew  ftays  afliore  to  cure  the  fifh,  and  the  other 
goes  on  board  in  fmall  boats.  The  boats  defign- 
ed  for  the  fifliery  of  the  caplain  carry  fcAir  men> 
and  thofe  for  the  cod  three.  Thcfe  laft  boats,  of 
which  there  is  the  greateft  number,  fail  before 
it  is  light,  generally  at  the  diftarice  of  three, 
four,  or  five  leagues  from  the  coaft,  and  return 
in  the  evening  to  the  fcafFolds  near  the  fea-fide, 
where  they  depofit  the  produce  of  the  day. 

When  one  man  has  taken  off  the  cod's  head 
and  gutted  it,  he  gives  it  to  another,  who  flices  it 
and  puts  it  in  fait,  where  it  remains  eight  or  ten 
days.  After  it  has  been  well  wafhed,  it  is  laid  on 
gravel,  where  it  is  left  till  it  is  quite  dry.  It  is 
then  piled  up  in  heaps,  and  left  for  fome  days  to 
drain.  It  is  then  again  laid  on  th'eftrapd^  where 
it  continues  drying,  and  takes  the  colour  we  fee  it 
have  in  Europe. 

There  are  no  fatigues  whatever  to  be  compa-, 
red  with  the  labours  of  this  filhery,  which,  hardly 
leaves  thofe  who  work  at  it  four  hours  reft  in  the 
nighti  Happily,  the  falubrity  of  the  climate* 
prefer vjes  the  health  of  the  people  under  fuch 
fevere  trials ;  and  thefe  labours  would  be  thought 
nothing  of,  if  they  were  better  rewarded  by  the 

produce. 
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BOOK  But  there  arc  fomc  harbours  where  the  ftrand 
is  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  loft  in  getting  to  it  $  and  others^  in 
which  the  bottom  is  of  folid  rocky  and  without 
Varecy  fo  that  the  fifli  do  not  frequent  them. 
There/  are  others  again^  where  the  fifli  grow  yel- 
low from  a  mixture  of  frefli  water  with  the  faltj 
and  fome,  in  which  it  is  fcorched  by  the  reverbe- 
ration  of  the  fun's  rays  refleded  from  the  moun* 
tains* 

Even  in  the  moft  favourable  harbours^  the 
people  are  not  always  fure  of  a  fuccefsful  fifhery. 
The  fifh  cannot  abound  equally  in  all  parts :  it  it 
fometimes  found  to  the  norths  fometimes  to  the 
fouth,  and  at  other  times  in  the  middle  of  the 
doaft)  according  as  it  is  driven  by  the  winds^  or  at- 
trad^  by  the  caplain.  The  fifhermen^  who  h^p^ 
pen  to  fix  at  a  diftance  from  the  places  which  the 
fifti  frccjuenr,  are  vtry  unfortunate^  for  their  ex- 
penctes  are  aU  throw'n  away^  becaufe  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  them  to  folidw  the  fiih  with  all  their  ne« 
ceffary  apparatus* 

The  filhery  ends  ab6ut  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember^  becaufe  at  that  time  the  fun  has  not 
^wer  enough  to  dry  the  fifh ;  but  when  it  has 
been  ^fuccefsful)  the  nianagers  give  ov6r  before 
that  time>  and  maketh^  beft  of  their  way  either  to 
the  C&ribbee  Iflands^  or  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
ftates  in  Europe,  that  they  may  not  be  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  the  firft  markets^  whidi  might 
be  loft  by  an  over-ftock. 

In  i773>  one  hundred  and  four  veflels,  which 
compofed  fifteen  thousand  fix  hundred  and  twenty* 

one 
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one  tons,  and  which  were  manned  by  feven  thou-  b  o  o  it 
fand  two  hundred  and  fixty-three  failors,  were 
fent  from  the  ports  of  France  for  this  fifliery. 
Their  labours  were  rewarded  by  a  hundred  and 
ninety  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fixty  quintals 
of  fifl),  and  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hoglheads  of  oil.  Thefc  two  articles 
united  produced  3,8 16,580  livres*. 

But  how  hath  it  happened  that  an  empire,  the 
population  of  which  is  immenfe,  and  it^s  coafts 
very  extcnfive,  that  a  government  which  has  fuch 
confiderable  demands,  both  for  it's  provinces  in 
Europe  and  for  it's  colonies  in  the  New  World  1 
how  hath  it  happened  that  the  moft  important 
of  it's  filheries  hath  been  reduced  to  fuch  a  trifle  ? 
This  event  hath  been  brought  on  by  internal  and 
external  caufes« 

The  cod-fifti  was  for  a  long  time  overloaded 

With  duties  on  it's  entrance  into  the  kingdom, 

and  other  taxes  were  put  upon  it's  confumption. 

It  was  hoped  in  1764,  that  thefe  grievances  were 

going  to  ceafe.     Unfbrtunately  the  cotrncil  was 

divided,  fome  of  it's  members  objeAed  to  the 

taking  off  of  the  duties  from  the  falt-fift",  becaufe 

other  members  had  declared  themrielves  zgninit 

the  exportation  of  the  brandies  made  from  cyder 

and  perry.     Reafon  at  kngth  prevailed  bvef  thefe 

objeftions.     The  treafury  confented  in  1773  ^^ 

facrifice  half  of  the  duties  which  had  till  thtl^ 

been  required  of  this  branch  of  induftiy,   and 

two  years  after  they  entirely  gave  up,  this  inconfi^ 

derable  refource. 

•  1 59^024  !•  38.  4d. 
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•  xvn  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  principal  article  in  the  cad^ 
filhery.  This  produflion  of  the  fca  and  of  th« 
fun  had  arifen  to  an  excelTive  price  in  France/ 
In  1768  and  1770^  fifbermen  were  allowed  for  a 
year  only^  and  in  I774>  for  an  unlimited  tinne 
to  purchafe  their  fait  from  foreigners.  This  in- 
dulgence hath  fince  been  refufed  to  them^  but  it 
will  be  reftored.  The  miniftry  will  comprehend 
that  it*s  navigators  will  never  employ,  without 
extreme  neccflity>  the  fait  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
preferably  to  that  of  Poltou  andBritanny,  whicii 
is  fo  much  fuperior. 

When  the  cod  arrives  from  the  north  of  Ame^ 
rica,  there  remains  between  it's  feveral  layers  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  undiflblved  fait.  The 
farmers  of  the  crown^  made  for  a  long  time  air 
abufe  of  the  afcendant  which  they  had  aflumed 
in  the  public  refolutionsj  in  order  to  have  this 
fait  prohibited  as  ufelels  and  even  dangerous.  A 
century  hath  been  wafted  in  folicitations  and  in 
giving  proofs  of  it's  utility,  before  the  government 
would  allow  it  to  be  employed,  as  it  is  with  great- 
advantage  in  the  fifheries  of  the  dried  cod. 

Most  of  the  obftacles  therefore,  which  a  pow- 
er>  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  it*s  own  in^ 
terefts,  .oppofed  to  it's  own  profperity,  are  at 
length  removed.  Let  us  fee  what  idea  mud  be 
formed  of  thofe  which  an  odious  fpirit  of  rivalQiip 
hath  given  rife  to. 

Newfoundland  had  formerly  two  maftersw 
By.  the. peace  of  Utrechf,  the  property  of  this 
ifland  was  confirmed  to  Great  Brica'»n>and  the  fub^ 

jefts  of  the  court  of  Verfailles  prefcrved  only  the 

right 
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right  of  fishing  from   the  Cape  of  Bonavifta,  ®  ^^^^  ^ 

turning  toward*  the  North  as  far  as  Point  Rich. 

But  this  lad  line  of  demarkation  was  not  found  in 

any  of  the  charts  which  had  preceded  the  treaty. 

The  Eoglilh  geographer  Herman  Moll  was  the 

firft  who  noticed  it  in  lyis,   and  he  placed  it 

at  Cape  Raye. 

It  was  generally,  believed  that  it  muft  be  fo^ 
when,  in  1764,  the  Britifti  miniftry  pretended, 
^pon  the  faith  of  a  letter  from  Prior,  who  had 
fettled  4:he  bufincfs  of  the  limits,  and  of  a  petition 
prefeAted  to  parliament,  in  17 16,  by  the  £ngU(I> 
fifliermcn,  that  it  was  at  fifty  degrees  thirty 
miiiuti99  of  Ijititude  that  Point  Rich  ought  to  be 
fixed*  The  council  of  Lquis  XIV.  immediately 
^reed  with  an  authority  which  they  might  hav^ 
contefte^d ;  byt  having  themfelves  difcovered  in 
th^ir  ^r^Mv^Sj'  ^  manufcript  chart,  which  had 
ferved  in  t^e  negociation^  and  which  placed 
Paia(  ]3i<^f)  i^  forty-nine  degrees  of  latitude, 
upon  the  border,  and  to  the  north  of  the  bay  of 
^he  Thr^e  Iflands, .  they,  demanded  for  thefe 
jc}aiqas^  ^  ff^aie  deference  as  they  had  fhew'n 
for  t^fe  whidi  had  been  pre/ented  to  them. 
This  w^s  reafoi^able  and  juft ;  ^nd  yet  the  French^ 
vbo  yfufuis^fi  $§.  frequent  the  contcfted  fpa.ce, 
Cfliperie^eed  t^;4jfgracc  and  thjjjofs  of  having 
lteir.i)Q«*'.teiftfift%ti?4/'^cl|^  iw  ftate  of 

-l^in^i^whca  hftftilities  Wjef«  jigftip.  rpnewed  Jl?je- 
^ff^oss  Abe  lUve  Mtioo^.  Uk  io  be  hoped,  t^ac 
•^t  thi^^eij6u/ig  peice,  the  court  of  Verfai^^s 
.wUI  .obtain  9,  r«dr.efe  of  this  firft  grievanpc. 

Vol.  VIL  P  They 
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They  will  alfo  undoubtedly  attend  to  another 
of  much  greater  importance.  By  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  of  Paris^  their  fubjcdls  were  to  enjoy 
the  fpace  which  extends  *  between  the  Capes  of 
Bonavifta  and  St.  John.  Three  thoufand  Eng- 
li(hmen  have  formed  fixed  fettlements  there  ac 
feveral  periods^  and  have  thus  neceifarily  kept  off 
the  navigators  who  arrived  annually  from  Eu- 
rope, France  hath  remonftrated  againft  thefe 
ufurpations,  and  hath  dbtained^  that  the  Briciih 
miniftry  fhould  order  their  filhermen  to  carry 
their  aftivity  clfcwherc*  This  order  hath  not 
been  carried  into  execution;  nor  could  it  be* 
Therefore,  the  court  of  Verfailles  have  demanded 
as  an  equivalent,  the  liberty  of  fi(hing  from  Point 
Rich  to  the  iflands  of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon» 
This  conciliatory  plan  appeared  likely  to  lucceed; 
but  the  difturbances  that  have  happened,  have 
throw'n  every  thing  into  confufion ;  fo  that  this 
is  alfo  an  arrangement  to  be  expe^ed  at  the  ap- 
proaching peace.  . 

That  peace  will  Jikewife  infure  to  the  French 
navigators,  the  exclufive  filhery  of  that  part  of 
Newfoundland  which  they  are  allowed  to  fre- 
quent. This  right  had  not  been  con teftcd  before 
the  year  17635  the  Englifti  had  till  then  coiv- 
tented  themfelves  with  going  there  in  the  winter 
in  order  to  fifh  for  feali  they  had  always^^niflied 
their  bufinefs,  and  quitted  the  diftriA  befisrethe 
fpring.  At  the  above  period  they  began  no  fre- 
quent the  fame  harbours  which  were  fcJrmerly 
occupied  by  their  competitors  alone;    The  court 

of 
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6f  Verfailles  itluft  have  been  reduced  to  the  humi-  ^  ^^JJ  ^ 
liation  df  giving  up  the  coafts  of  Labrador, 
Gafpc,  St.  John,  and  Cape  Breton,  which 
abounded  in  filh>  before  a  nation,  too  proud  of 
it's  triumphs,  could  have  ventured  to  form  this 
new  pretenfion.  It*s  admirals  carried  even  the 
infolence  of  v-iftory  fo  far,  as  to  forbid  the  French 
fifhermeh  to  fifli  for  cod  on  a  Sunday,  upon  a 
pretence  that  the  Englifli  fifhermen  abftained 
from  catching  any  on  that  day.  We  are  authorifed 
to  believe,  that  the  council  of  St.  James's  did  not 
approve  of  thcfe  enterprifes,  fo  palpably  contrary  to 
the  fpirit  of  the  treaties.  They  were  fenGble  that 
the  right  which  France  had  refcrved  to  herfelf  in 
Ceding  the  property  of  Newfoundland  became 
elufive,  if  her  fifliermen  could  find  the  places 
abounding  in  fifh  occupied  by  rivals,  who  being 
fettled  upon  the  neighbouring  coafl,  were  always 
furc  to  arrive  there  firft.  Neverthelefs  they  de-* 
termined  to  fupport,  that  the  enjoyment,  in  the 
firideft  fenfe,  ought  to  be  common  to  the  two 
people.  They  ought  to  have  had  more  power 
and  more  courage  than  they  were  poflTeiTed  of^ 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  clamours  of  oppofition, 
and  to  the  complaints  which  fuch  a  fyflem  of 
equity  muft  neccflkrily  excite.  But  they  depended 
upon  the  weaknefs  of  Louis  XV.  and  were  not 
deceived.  The  circumftances  of  the  times,  and 
the  charader  of  his  fucceflbr,  are  totally  differentr 
this  grievance  will  be  redrefied,  as  well  as  many 
others.  It  is  not  even  impoffiiErle,  but  that  the 
ftattonary  fiQieries  of  this  crowik^  may  receive  fome 
augnnent^tion. 

Pa  Bt 
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By  ftationary  filhery  wc  arc  to  undcrftand,  thaC 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  Europeans  who  have 
fcttlements  on  thofe  coafts  of  America  where  the 
cod  is  moft  plentiful.  It  is  infinitely  more  pro- 
fitable than  the  wandering  fi(hery>  becaufe  it  is 
attended  with  much  lefs  expence>  and  may  be 
continued  much  longer.  Thefe  advantages  the 
French  enjoyed,  before  the  errors  committed  by 
their  government  made  them  lofc  the  vaft  terri* 
tories  they  had  in  thofe  regions.  All  the  fixed 
cflablilhments  left  them  by  the^  peace  of  i76j> 
are  reduced  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Peter,  and  to 
two  iflands  of  Miquelon,  wbi-ch  they  arc  not  evea 
allowed  to  fortify. 

It  is  fimple,  and  natural,  that  a  conqueror 
fhould  appropriate  his  conquefts  to  himfclf  as 
much  as  he  can,  and  that  he  fhould  weaken  his 
enemy,  while  he  aggrandifes  himfelf :  but  he 
Ihould  never  leave  fubfifting  permanent  fabjefts 
of  humiliation,  which  are  of  no  avail  to  him,  and 
which  inftil  hatred  into  the  hearts  of  thofe  over 
whom  he  hath  triumphedi  The  regret  we  feel  on 
any  lofs,  diminifbes  and  goes  off  with  time. 
The  fenfe  of  (hame  becomes  daily  more  poignant, 
atid  never  ceafes.  If  an  opporoonity  ftiould  offer  of 
manifefting  itfelf,  it  then  breaks  out,  with  a  degree 
of  fury  fo  much  the  greater,  as  it  hatb  been  the 
longer  concealed.  Powers  of  the  earth,  therefore, 
be  modcft  with  refpcft  to  the  ternns.  which  you 
impofe  upon  the  conquered  people,  in  thc.monu- 
mfents  by  which  yau  mean  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  your  fuccels*  It  is  impoffibk  tofub- 
fcribe  with  fmcerity  to  an  humiliating  compai3:« 

There 
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There  are  already  too  many  falfe  pretences  and  ^  ^^fj  '^ 
unjuft  motives  for  the  infringement  of  treaties, 
without  j^dding  to  them  one  fo  legitimate  and  fo 
urgent,  as  that  of  (baking  off  ignominy.  Exaft 
only,  in  profperity,  fuch  facrifices  as  you  would 
fubmit  to  without  (hame,  in  adverfity.  A 
public  monument  of  infulr,  and  upon  which  an 
enemy  who  is  crofling  your  capital  cannot  turn 
his  eyes,  without  experiencing  a  deep  emotion  of 
indignation,  is  a  perpetual  ftimulus  to  revenge. 
If  it  were  ever  poffible,  that  one  of  the  infulted 
nations,  in  that  public  fquarc  called  La  Place  dei 
ViSoireSy  where  they  are  all  bafcly  loaded  with 
chains,  by  "the  moft  abjeft  and  moft  impudent  of 
all  flatteries,  fbould  enter  viftorious  into  Paris, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  ftatue  of  the  proud 
monarch  who  approved  of  this  indifcreet  ho- 
mage, would  in  an  inftant  be  pulled  to  pieces  s 
perhaps,  even  a  fpirit  of  refcntment,  for  a  long 
time  ftifled,  would  reduce  to  aflies  the  proud  city 
that  exhibits  fuch  a  monument.  You  may  ap- 
pear crowned  with  viftory,  but  you  fhould  not 
fufier  that  your  foot  Ihould  be  put  upon  the  head 
of  your  enemy.  If  you  have  been  fuccefsful, 
eonfider  that  you  may  experience  a  reverfe  of 
fortune ;.  and  th^t  there  lis  .more  difgrace  in  being 
one*s  felf  obliged  to  deftroy  a  monument,  than 
glory  in  having  eredled  it.  The  Englifli  would, 
perhaps^  have  withdraw'n  their  infpeftor  from  one 
of  the  ports  of  France,  had  they  know'n  with  what 
inipatience  he  was  fufFcred  there  i  and  how  often 
the  French  have  faid  to  themfelves :  Are  we  to  fub- 
mit to  this  humiliation  much  longer? 

P3  St. 
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BOOK  St.  Peter  hath  twenty-five  leagues  in  circunit- 
fcrencej  it  hath  a  harbour  where  thirty  fmaU 
veflcls  find  a  fafe  afylum  ;  a  road  which  is  capable 
of  containing  about  forty  (hips  of  all  fizcs;  an4 
foafts  well  adapted  for  the  drying  of  a  quantity; 
ipfcod.  In  i773j  it  contained  fi?  hyndrcd  and 
four  fixt  inhabitants,  and  nearly  an  equal  num^ 
ber  of  failors  paficd  their  time  there  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  fifheries. 

The  two  Miquelons,  lefs  important  io  evcrjr 
refpeft,  had  not  more  than  fix  hundred  an4  forty- 
pine  inhabitants;,  and  only  one  hundred  an4 
twenty- feven  foreign  fiflicrmen  rcniaincd  there 
^luring  the  winter. 

The  labours  of  thefe  iflanders,  jqined  to  thofe 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  arrived  from 
Europe  upon  thirty-five  veflcls,  produced  qnly 
thirty-fix  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy 
quintals  of  cod  fi(h,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  hog{head§  of  oil,  which  were  fold  for 
805,490  livres  *, 

This  profit,  added  to  1,421,615  livres  f,  'which 
were  got  by  the  green  cod  caught  on  the  Great 
Bank,  and  to  3,?  16,580  livres  J  produced  by  the 
cod  dried  at  Newfoundland  itfelf,  made  the 
French  fi(hery  amount,  in  1773,  to  the  fum  of 
6,033,685  livres  §. 

Of  thefe  three  produfts,  there  were  only  that 
of  St.  Peter,  ^nd  of  Miquelon,  which  receive4 
any  increafe  in  tHe  following  years, 

*  33,562!.  IS.  8d.  f  59^233 1.  198.  2d* 
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These  iflands  arc  only  three  leagues  diftant  ®  ^^^  ^ 
from  the  fouthcrn  part  of  Newfoundland.  By 
the  treaties,  the  pofifeinon  of  the  coaft  is  included 
in  this  extent.  This  fpace  ihould  therefore  have 
been  in  common,  or  divided  between  the  Engliih 
and  French  fiiheritien,  who  had  an  equa]  right  to 
it ;  but  force,  which  feldom  attends  to  the  fug^ 
gcftions  of  equity,  took  every  thing  to  itfelf, 
Reafon,  or  policy,  at  length  gave  rife  to  more 
moderate  fentiments;  and>  in  1776,  an  equal 
diftribution  of  the  canal  was  agreed  to.  This 
alteration  enabled  Sc.  Peter  and  the  Miquelons 
to  catch,  the  cnfuing  year,  feventy  thoufand'onc 
hundred  and  four  quintals  of  dried  cod,  and 
feventy  fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninetyr 
four  of  green  cod. 

But  this  increafe  did  not  epable  France  to 
fupply  the  foreign  in^rkecs,  ^s  it  did  twenty 
years  before.  It's  fi(hcry  was  fc^rce  fufficienc 
for  the  confqmption  of  the  kingdom.  Nothing, 
or  fcarce  any  thing,  remained  for  it's  colonies, 
the  wants  of  which  were  fo  extenfive. 

This  important  branch  of  comrpicrce  hafi 
pafied  entirely  into  the  hands  of  it's  rivals,  (ince 
viftory  had  given  to  them  the  North  of  America. 
They  fupplicd  the  South  of  Europe*  the  Weft 
Indies^  and  even  the  French  iflaads  with  cod, 
notwithftanding  th?  tax  of  4  livres  *  per  quintal, 
with  which  it  had  been  loaded  in  order. to  prevent 
it's  entry ;  and  notwithftanding  a  gratuity  of 
thirty-five  folsf  per  hundred  weight,  granted 

f  3«.  4d.  t  1$.  sJd,' 
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B  o  o  K  to  the  national  filhcry.     Great  Britain  beheld, 
^-^'^1  with  great  fatisfaftion,  that  befidcs  the  confunap- ' 
tions  in  it's  fcveral  fettlements,  this  branch  of 
induftry  yielded  annually  to  it's  fubjefts  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  world,  a  confidcrable  quan- 
tity of  fpccie,  and  a  great  plenty  of  commodities. 
This  obje£t  of  exportation  would  have  become 
ftill  more  confiderable,  if  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
queft  the  court  of  London  had  not  had  the  inhu- 
manity to  expel  from  the  iflands  of  Cape  Breton 
and  St.  John,  the  Frenchmen  who  were  .fettled 
there,  who  have  never  yet  been  replaced,  and 
poffibly  never  will  be.     The  fame  bad  policy  had 
formerly  been  followed  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  it  is  the 
property  of  the  jealoufy  of  ambition,  to  deftroy 
in  order  to  poflefs. 
Sketch  of         Nova  Scotia,  by  which  at  prefent  is  under- 
ThrFrcDCh  ftood,  all  the  coafts  of  three  hundred  leagues  in 
tW  coT:    length,   included    between    the  limits  of  New 
fctdcment'    England   and  the  South  coaft  -  of  the  river  Su 
Lawrence,  feemed  at  firft  to  have  comprehended 
only  the  great  triangular  peninfula  fituated  about 
the  middle  of  this  vaft  fpace.     This  peninfula, 
which  the  French  called  Acadia,   is  extremely 
well  fituated  to  ferve  as  an  afylum  to  the  (hips 
coming  from  the  Caribbec  Iflands,     It  difplays 
to  them  at  a  diftance,  a  great  number  of  excel- 
lent ports,  where  ihips  may  enter  and  go  Out 
with  all  winds.     There  is  a  great  quantity  of  cod 
upon  this  coaft,  and  ftill  more  upon  fmall  banks 
at  the  diftance  of  a  few  leagues.     The  neigh- 
bouring continent   attradls   attention    by  a  few 
furs.    It*s  arid  coafts  afford  gravel  for  drying 

thQ 
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the  fifl^  upon>  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  inland  ®  2^^.  ^ 
grounds  invites  to  every  fpecics  of  culture.  It's 
woods  are  fie  for  many  purpofes.  Though  tbi& 
climate  be  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  winters  are 
Jong  and  fevcre,  and  followed  by  fudden  and  ex* 
ceflive  h^ats,  to  which  generally  fucceed  very 
thick  fogs,  that  laft  a  long  time.  Thefe  circum-» 
ftanc€s  make  this  rather  a  difagreeable  country, 
though  it  cannot  be  reckoned  an  qnwholeibme 
one. 

It  was  in  1604  that  the  French  fettled  in  Aca* 
dia,  four  years  before  they  had  built  the  fmalleft 
hut  in  Canada.  Inftead  of  fixing  towards  the 
eaft  of  the  pcninfula,  where  they  would  have  had 
larger  fcas,  an  eafy  navigation,  and  plenty  of 
cod,  they  chofe  a  fmall  bay,  afterwards  called 
French  Bay,  which  had  none  of  thefe  advantages. 
It  has  been  faid,  that  they  were  invited  by  the 
beauty  of  Port  Royal,  where  a  thoufand  fhips 
may  ride  in  fafety  from  every  wind,  where  there 
is  an  excellent  bottom,  and  at  all  times  four  or 
five  fathom  of  water,  and  eighteen  at  the  entrance. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  founders  of  this  co- 
lony were  led  to  chufe  this  fituation,  from  it's 
'  vicinity  to  the  countries  abounding  in  furs,  of 
which  the  exclufive  trade  had  been  granted  to 
them.  This  conjcfture  is  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing circumftancc:  that  both  the  firft  mono- 
polizers, and.thofe  who  fucceeded  t|iem,  took  the 
t3tmoft  pains  to  divert  the  attention  of  their 
countrymen,  whom  an  unfettled  difpofition,  gr 
neceflity,  brought  jnto  thefe  regions,  from  the 
clearing  of  the  woods>  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
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fifhing,  and  every  kind  of  culture;  chufingrathir 
to  engage  fhp  induftry  of  thefc  adventurers  in 
hunting  or  in  trading  with  the  favages. 

The  mifchiefs  arifing  from  a  falfe  fyftem  of 
^dminiftration,  at  length  difcovered  the  fatal 
isfieAs  of  exclufive  charters.  It  would  be  incon* 
fiftcnt  with  truth  and  the  dignity  of  hiftory  to  fay^ 
that  this  happened  in  France^  from  any  attention 
to  the  common  rights  of  the  nation,  at  a  time  when 
thofc  rights  were  moft  openly  violated.  Thefc 
facred  rights,  which  only  can  infure  the  fafety  of 
the  people,  while  they  give  a  fandion  to  the 
power  of  kings,  were  never  know'n  in  France. 
But  in  the  moft  abfolute  governments,  a  fpirit  of 
^imbition  fometime^  effc^s,  what  in  equitable  and 
moderate  ones  is  done  from  principles  of  juftice. 
The  minifters  of  Louis  XIV.  who  wifhed,  by 
making  their  mafter  refpe£table,  to  refleft  fome 
honour  on  thcmfelves^  perceived  that  they  (hould 
not  fucceed  without  the  fupport  of  riches ;  and 
that  a  people  to  whom  nature  has  not  given  any 
mines,  cannot  acquire  wealth  but  by  agriculture 
and  commerce.  Both  thefe  refources  had  been 
hitherto  precluded  in  the  colonies  by  the  univer- 
fal  reftraints  that  are  always  impofed,  when  the 
government  interferes  improperly  in  every  minute 
concern.  Thefe  impediments  were  at  laft  re- 
moved ;  but  Acadia  either  knew  not  how,  or  was 
not  able  to  niake  ufe  of  this  liberty. 

This  colony  v/as  yet  in  it's  infancy,  when  the 
fettlcment,  which  has  fince  become  fo  famous 
under  the  name  of  New  England,  was  firft  efta- 
^ifhcd  in  it's  neighbourhood.    The  rapid  fucccfs 
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f^f  the  plantations  in  this  new  colony  did  not 
much  attradt  the  notice  of  the  French.  Thi^ 
^ind  of  prdfperity  did  not  excite  any  jealoufy  be- 
tween the  two  nations*  But  when  they  began  to 
fufpeft  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  competition 
/or  the  beaver  trade  and  furs,  they  cndeavourecj 
to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  fole  property  of  it* 
^nd  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fucceed. 

At  their  firft  arrival  in  Acadia,  they  had  foun4 
the  penlnfula,  as  well  as  the  forefts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  peopled  with  fmall  favage  na-? 
tions,  who  went  ynder  tl^e  general  name  of  Abe- 
nakiest  Though  equally  fond  of  war  as  other 
favage  nations,  they  were  more  fociable  in  their 
planners.  The  miffionaries  eafily  infinuating  them- 
jfelves  among  them,  had  fo  far  inculcated  their 
fenets,  as  tp  make  enthiiHafts  of  them.  At  the 
fame  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion, 
they  infpired  them  with  that  hatred  which  thej 
then[^felves  entertained  for  phc  Englifli  name. 
Thi^  fundamental  iarticle  of  their  new  worlhip, 
))eing  that  which  made  the  ftrongeft  imprefllon 
pn  their  fenfes,  and  the  only  one  that  favoured 
their  pa(fion  for  war,  they  adopted  it  with  all  the 
rage  that  was  natural  to  them.  They  not  only 
refufed  to  make  any  kind  of  exchange  with  the 
]S^ngliih,  but  alfo  frequently  difturbed  and  ra« 
vaged  the  frontiers  of  that  nation.  Their  attacks 
}>ecame  tnore  frequent,  more  obftinate,  and  more 
regular,  after  they  had  chofen  St.  Cafteins,  for- 
perly  captain  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan,  for 
|heif  coqnimander^  who  was  fettled  amon^  them^ 
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•  ^vn.  ^  ^^^  married  one  of  their  women,  and  conformed 
in. every  refpeft  to  their  mode  of  life. 

When  the  Englifli  faw  that  all  efforts,  either  to 
reconcile  the  favages,  or  to  deftroy  them  in  their 
forefts,  were  ineffectual,  they  fell  upon  Acadia, 
which  they  looked  upon,  with  reafon,  as  the  only 
caufe  of  all  thefe  calamities.  Whenever  the  leafl; 
hoftility  took  place  between  the  two  mother- 
countries,  the  peninfula  was  attacked.  Unable 
to  procure  any  affiftance  from  Canada,  on  ac- 
count of  it*s  diftance,  and  having  but  a  feeble 
defence  in  Port-Royal,  which  was  only  fur- 
poundcd  by  a  few  pallifades,  it  was  conftantly 
takeh.  It  undoubtedly  afforded  fonie  fatisfadtion 
to  the  New-Engianders  to  ravage  this  colony, 
and  to  retard  it's  progrefs  j  but  ftill  this  was  not 
fofficient  to  remove  the  fufpicions  exci^d  by  a 
»ation,  always  more  formidable  by  what  fhe  is 
able  to  do,  than  by  what  fhe  really  does.  Ob- 
liged as  they  were,  however  unwillingly,  to  re- 
ftore  their  conquefl  at  each  treaty  of  peace,  they 
waited  with  impatience  till  Great  Britain  fhould 
acquire  fuch  a  fuperiority  as  would  enable  her  to 
difpenfe  with  this  reftitution.  The^erents  of  the 
war  on  account  of  the  Spanifh  fucceffion  brought 
on  the  decifive  moment ;  and  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles  was  for  ever  deprived  of  a  pofTefHon  rf 
which  it  had  never  know'n  the  importance. 

Thie  ardour  which  the  Englifh  had  fhew'n  foi* 
the  pofTeffion  of  this  territory  did  not  manifcft 
itfclf  afterwards  in  the  care  they  took  to  maintain 
t)r  to  improve  it.     Having  built  a  very  flight 

fortificatioil 
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fortification  at  Port  Royal,  which  they  called  An-  '^vu.^ 
napolis,  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  they  con- 
tented thcmfeJves  with  putting  a  very  fmall  gar- 
rifon  in  it.  The  indifference  fhew'n  by  the  go- 
vernment was  adopted  by  the  nation,  a  circum- 
ftance  not  ufual  in  a  free  country.  Not  inore 
than  five  or  fix  Englifh  families  went  over  to 
Acadia,  which  (till  renriained  inhabited  by  the 
firft  colonifts,  who  were  only  perfuaded  to  ftay 
upon  a  promife  made  them  of  never  being  com- 
pelled to  bear  arms  againfl  their  ancient  country* 
Such  was  the  attachment  which  the  French  then 
had  for  the  honour  of  their  country.  Chcrifhed 
by  the  government,  refpedted  by  foreign  nations,^ 
and  attached  to  their  king  by  a  feries  of  pro- 
Iperities  which  had  rendered  their  n^e  illuftrious, 
and  aggrandized  tlieir  power^  the/  pofTefTed  that 
patriotic  fpirit  which  is  the  efTeft  of  fuccefs. 
They  efleemed  it  an  honour  to  bear  the  nanf>e  of 
Fr^nchmen^  and  could  not  think  of  foregoing  the 
title.  The  Acadians,  therefore^  who,  in  fubmit- 
ting  to  a  new  yoke,  had  fwor*n  never  to  bear  arms 
againfl:  their  former  ftandards,  were  called  the 
French  neutrals. 

What  a  powerful  inducement  is  this  example 
of  attachment,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  others 
which  have  preceded  and  followed  it,  to  the  fo- 
vereign  of  France,  to  exert  himfclf  inccflfantly  for 
the  happinefs  of  fuch  a  nation  $  of  a  nation  fo 
mild,  fo  proud,  and  fo  generous  ?  Treafbn  hath--, 
been  fometimcs  the  crime  of  an  individual,  or  of 
a  particular  fociety,  but  it  was  never  that  of  the 
fubjefts  in  general.     The  Frencli  arc  the  pepple 
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who  know  how  to  fufFcr  with  infinite  patiencd 
the  longefl:  and  moft  cruel  vexations,  and  who  dc- 
monftrate  the  moft  finccre,  the  moft  ftrifcihg 
traofports  of  gratitude,  at  the  leaft  token  of  the  cle- 
mency of  their  rovereign%  They  love  and  cherifli 
him  I  and  it  depends  upon  him  only  to  be  adored 
by  them.  The  fovcrcign  whom  they  fhould  de- 
fpife  would  be  the  moft  contemptible  of  men ;  he 
whom  they  fhould  hate  would  be  the  worft  of  fo- 
Vereigns.  Notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made,  during  a  feries  of  ages,  to  ftiflc 
in  our  hearts  the  fentiment  of  patriotifm,  it  exifts 
not,  perhaps,  among  any  people  in  a  more  lively 
and  ertefgetic  manner.  Witnefs  our  mirth  at 
Ihofe  glorious  events,  which,  however,  will  not 
telievc  our  rtiifery.  What  Ihould  we  not  be,  if 
public  felicity  were  to  fucceed  to  the  glory  of  our 
arms  ? 

There  were  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  Aca- 
ilians  fettled  in  the  capital  $  the  reft  were  dif- 
peffed  in  the  neighbouring  country.  No  magi- 
ftrate  was  ever  appointed  to  rule  over  them ;  and 
they  were  never  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land •  No  rents  or  taxes  of  any  kind  were  ever 
cxafted  from  them.  Their  new  fovereign  fecmcd 
to  have  forgotten  them  j  and  they  were  equally 
ftrangers  to  him. 

Hunting,  which  had  formerly  been  the  de- 
light of  the.  colony,  anc^  might  ftill  have  fupplied 
it  with  fubfiftence,  had  no  further  attradlion  for  a 
fimple  and  quiet  people,  and  gave  way  to  agri- 
culture.    It  had  been  begun  in  the  marfhes  and 

the  low  lands,  by  repelling  the  fca,  and  rivers, 

which 
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which  covered  thefe  plains,  with  dikes.  Thcfc  *  ^^^^  » 
grounds  yielded  fifty  times  as  much  as  beforej 
and  afterwards  fifteen  or  twenty  times  as  much  at 
lead.  Wheat  and  oats  fucceeded  beft  in  them* 
but  they  likewifc  produced  rye,  barley,  and 
maize.  There  were  alfo  potatoes  in  great  plenty, 
the  ufe  of  which  Was  become  common. 

At  the  fame  time  the  immenfe  meadows  were 
covered  with  numerous  Bocks.  Sixty  thoufand 
head  of  horned  cattle  were  computed  there }  and 
moft  of  the  families  had  feveral  horfes,  though  thd 
tillage  was  carried  on  by  oxen. 

TfiB  habitations,  built  entirely  with  wood, 
were  extremely  convenient,  and  furnifhed  as 
neatly  as  a  fubftantial  farmer's  houfe  in  Europe* 
The  people  bred  a  great  dreat  deal  of  poultry  of 
all  kinds,  which  made  a  variety  in  their  food, 
which  was  in  general  wholeibme  and  plentiful. 
Their  common  drink  was  beer  and  cyder,  to 
which  they  (bmetimes  added  rum. 

Their  ufual  clothing  Was  in  general  the  pro* 
ducc  of  their  own  flax  and  hemp,  or  the  fleeces  of 
their  own  (heep.  With  thefe  they  made  common 
linens  and  coarfe  cloths.  If  any  of  them  had  any 
inclination  for  articles  of  greater  luxury,  they 
procured  them  from  Annapolis  or  Louifbourg, 
and  gave  in  exchange,  corn,  cattle,  or  furs. 

The  neutral  French  had  no  othef  articles  to 
difpofe  of  among  their  neighbours,  and  itiade 
^flill  fewer  exchanges  among  themfclves,  becaufe 
each  fepai^ate  family  was  able,  and  had  been  ufcd 
to  provide  for  it*s  wants.  They;  therefore,  knew 
nothing  of  paper  currency,  which  was  fo  com^ 

mon 
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•  3«S  ^  n^on  throughout  the  reft  of  North  America.  Even 
the  fmall  quantity  of  fpecie^  which  had  ftolen 
into  the  colony^  did  not  promote  that  circulation^ 
which  is  the  greateft  advantage  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  it. 

Theih  manners  were  of  courfc  extremely  fim- 
pie*    There  never  was  a  caufe,  cither  civil  or  cri- 
minalt  of  importance  enough  to  be  carried  before 
the  court  of  judicature  eftablifhed  at  Annapolis. 
Whatever  little  differences  arofe  from  time  to 
tirne  among  them,   were  amicably  adjufted  by 
their  elders.  All  their  public  a£ls  were  draw'n  by 
their  paftors,  Who  had  likewifc  the  keeping  of 
their  wills^  for  which,  and  their  religious  fervices^ 
the  inhabitants  voluntarily  g^ve  them  a  twenty* 
feventh  part  of  their  harvefts. 
'  Thess  were  plentiful  enough  to  fupply  mor^ 
than  ,a  fuf&ciency  to  fulfil  every  ad  of  liberality.* 
Real  mifery  was  entirely  unknow'n^  a(>d  befievo- 
lence  prevented  the  demands  of  poverty.    Every 
misfortune  was  relieved^  as  it  were,  before  it  could 
be  felt  i  and  good  was  univerfally  difpp^fedj^  with? 
out  oftentation  on  the  part  of  the  giver>  and,  wixhr 
out  humiliating  the  pcrfoa  who  xeceivcd.    Thefp 
people  were^  in  a  word,  a  iociety  of  brethren^ 
every  individual  of  which  was  equally  ready  (p 
give  and  to  receive  what  he  thought  the.comipgkqn 
right  of  mankind. . 

.  So  perfeft  a  harmony  naturally  prevenlied  all 

thofe  Qonneftions  of  gallajntry  which  are  fp  oftefi 

fatal  to  the  peace  of  families*     There*  never  w^s 

an  inftance  ia  this  feciety.  of  an  unla.wful  pp^KV 

.uiercc  between  rfxj^two  &»»•  This  eviJ  was  prc- 

5  vented 
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Vented  by  early  marriages  -,  for  no  one  paffcd  his  *  5^^  ^ 
youth  in  a  (late  of  celibacy.  As  foon  as  a  young 
man  canie  to  the  proper  age,  the  community 
built  him  a  houfe,  broke  up  the  lands  about  itj 
fowed  them,  and  lupplicd  him  with  all  the  nc- 
eeffaries  of  life  for  a  twclvempnth.  Here  he  re^ 
ceived  the  partner  whom  he  had  chofen,  and  who 
brought  him  her  pprtiori  in  flocks.  This  new 
family  grew  and  profpcred  like  the  others.  TThey 
altogether  amounted  to  eighteen  thoufand  fouls* 

\Vho  will  not  be  afFedted  with  the  innocent 
manners,  and  the  ^tranquillity  of  this  fortunate 
colony  ?  Who  will  not  wilh  for  the  duration  of 
it's  happinefs  ?  Who  will  not  conftrufti  in  ima- 
gination, an  impenetrable  wall,  that  may  fepa* 
rate  thefe  eolonifts  from  their  uniuft  and  turbu- 
leut  neighbours?  The  fcalamities  of  the  people 
have  no  period  J  but,  on  tht  contrary^  the  end 
of  their  felicity  is  always  at  hand.  A  long  feries 
of  favourable  events  is  neceflfary  to  raife  them 
from  mifcry,  while  one  inftant  is  fufEcient  to 
plunge  them  into  it.  May  the  Acadians  be  ex- 
cepted from  this  general  curfe^  But  alas  !  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  they  will  not* 
'  Great  BRiTAiN  perceived,  in  1749,  of  what 
confequence  the  poffeflion  of  Acadia  might  be  to 
her  commerce.  The  peacei  which  neeeffarily  left 
a  great  number  of  rtiert.  withcjuj  employment,  fur- 
niftied  an  opportunity,  by  the  dilbanding  of  the 
troops,  for  peopling,  arid  frultivating  a  yaft  and 
fertile  territory,  Thp  Britiflijniniftry  offeredpar*. 
ticular  advantages  to  all  perfons  who  chofe  to  go 
over  and  fettle  iii  Acidi^i '  E<^efy  fpldier,  failor, 
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•  ^  *  and  ^btkxMtiy  was  tahavc  fifty  acre*  of  land  for 
kiftikVg  Md  Un  for  every  {lerlbn  he  carried  over 
ibhiB  fk^iityr  All  notl-commiinoiied  officers  were 
ftUoWfcd  erghty  for  themfelves^  ami  %s  ^^^  ^^^* 
%il^es  ind  chrklr^A  i  enflgtiS  lOb  >  tieutenant^ 
job  i  captains  4x>o ;  and  all  officers  of  a  high«r 
hihk  iSt)0  s  together  with  thirty  for  each  of  their 
dfet)fcrtdftKlts.  Th^  land  Was  to  be  ta)i  free  fw  the 
ftrft  \en  ^ears^  and  never  to  pay  abovt  one  livre, 
two  f6h,  fix  dcmers*>  for  filty  aci^s.  Befide: 
ihh,  the  government  engaged  to  advance  or  re«« 
itfttMAife  tht  eicpehces  bf  pafHige^  to  build  bdU&s, 
tti  furnifii  !all  the  necefiary  initrutnents  for  fifliery 
dt*  kgrici^urej  and  to  defray  the  expences  of  fub« 
fiftttice  for  the  firft  year.  Thefe  encouragements 
jtttttermihed  three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  peHbns>  in  the  month  of  May  17491  to  go  td 
Kt^ericaj  rather  than  run  the  rifcjue  of  ftarvsng  iti 
£tit*dpe« 

It  was  intended  that  thefe  new  inhabitants 
flioald  form  a  fettlement  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Aca^ 
dia^  in  a  place  Which  the  favages  formerly  called 
Ch^budoj  and  the  Englifli  Halifax.  This  fitua-^ 
lion  was  preferred  to  feveral  others  where  the  foil 
Was  bettd-j  for  the  fake  of  eftablilhing  in  it's 
¥KeighbottrhM)d  an  excellent  cod  fiihcry^  and  fon- 
tifyiAg  one  df  the  fintft  harbours'  in  American 
Sut  as  it  Was  the  part  of  the  coiintry  inoft  fa» 
Vd^faiUte  ftit  the  chace,  the  Englifc  were  ob- 
liged to  dHptitt  it  with  the  Micmae  Indiaiiv 
pf  Wh&TA  it  was  moft  frequented*     Tiie&  fa^ 

*  Aboat  tee  ftUfin j^ 
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vkges  defended  with  obftioacy  a  territory  they  •  ^vu  ^ 
held  from  Aature ;  and  It  was  Hot  without  very 
great  loiTeis  that  the  EngHfli  drove  them  from 
dieir  poflTeffions. 

This  war  was  not  entirely  linifhedj  when  fome 
difturbances  began  to  break  out  among  the  neu« 
tral  French.  Thefe  people^  whofe  manners  were 
lb  (implex  and  who  enjoyed  fuch  liberty^  had  al-^ 
ready  perceived  that  their  independence  muft  ne« 
ceflfarily  fufier  fome  incroachments  from  any  power 
that  ihould  turn  it^s  views  to  the  countries  they  ia« 
habited.  To  thb  apprehenfion  was  addedj  that  of 
feeing  their  religion  in  danger^  Their  prieftsj 
either  heated  by  their  own  enthufiafm>  or  fecretiy 
inftigated  by  the  governors  of  Canada^  made  them 
believe  all  they  chofe  to  fay  againft  the  Englilbj 
whom  they  called  heretics*  This  word>  which 
has  fo  powerful  an  influence  on  deluded  mind$» 
determined  this  happy  American  colony  to  quit 
their  habitations  and  remove  to  New  France^ 
where  lands  were  offered  them.  This  refolution 
many  of  them  executed  immediately,  without 
confidering  the  confequences  of  it  s  the  reft  were 
preparing  to  follow  as  foon  as  they  had  provided 
for  their  fafety.  The  Englilh  govemment>  either 
from  policy  or  caprice>  determined  to  prevent 
them  by  an  a6t  of  treachery,  always  bafe  and  cruel 
in  thofe  whofe  power  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  purfuing  milder  methods.  Under  a  pretence 
of  exacting  a  renewal  of  the  oath  which  they  had 
taken  at  the  time  of  their  becoming  Englilh  fub* 
jedbs,  they  called  together  all  the  remaining^  in- 
habitants, and  put  them  on  board  of  fhip.    They 
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■  o  o  K  were  conveyed  to  the  other  £ngH(h  colonies^ 
where  the  greater  part  of  them  died  of  grief  and 
vexation  rather  than  want. 

Such  are  the  efFeAs  of  national  jealoufiesj  ind 
of  the  rapacioufncfs  of  government,  to  which 
menj  as  well  as  their  property,  become  a  prey* 
What  our  enemies  lofe  is  reckoned  an  advantage, 
what  they  gain  is  looked  upon  as  a  lofs.  When 
a  town  cannot  be  taken,  it  is  ftarved ;  when  ic 
cannot  be  kept,  it  is  burnt  to  aflies,  or  it's 
foundations  rafed.  A  (hip  or  a  fortified  town  is 
blow'ri  up,  rather  than  the  failors  or  the  garrifon 
will  furrender.  A  defpotic  government  feparates 
it's  enemies  from  it's  flaves  by  immenfe  deferts,  to 
prevent  the  irruptions  of  the  one,  and  the  cmigra-^ 
tions  of  the  other.  Thus  it  is  that  Spain  has  ra- 
ther chofen  to  make  a  wildernefs  of  her  own  coun- 
try, and  a  grave  of  America,  than  to  divide  it's 
riches  with  any  other  of  the  European  nations. 
The  Dutch  have  been  guilty  of  every  public  and 
private  crime  to  deprive  other  commercial  nations 
of  the  fpice  trade.  They  have  frequently  throw'n 
whole  cargoes  into  the  fea  rather  thin  they  would 
fell  them  at  a  low  price.  France,  rather  chofe 
to  give  up  Louifiana  to  the  Spaniards,  than  to  let 
it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Engli/h^  and  Eng- 
land deftroyed  the  neutral  French  inhabitants  of 
Acadia,  to  prevent  their  returning  to  France. 
Can  it  be  faid  after  this,  that  policy  and  fociety 
were  inftituted  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind? 
Yes,  they  were  inftituted  to  fcreen  the  wickedj 
and  to  fecurc  the  power fuL 
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Since  the  emigration  of  a  people  who  oWed   ^xvu.^ 
their  happinefs  to  their  virtuous  obfcurity.  Nova  ^ — ^--^ 
Scotia  remained  in  a  languid  ftate.   Enyy,  which  orNoft-** 
had  depopulated  this  country,   feem^d  to  have  ^**'** 
Ihed  it's  baneful  influence  over  it*     The  punifii-i* 
mcnt  of  injuftice  fell  at  leafl:  upon  the  authors  of 
it.     At  laft  a  few  unfortunate  people  were  drivei) 
there  by  the  various  calamities  they  experienced 
in  Europe.     They  amounted  in  1769  to  twenty»- 
fix  thoyfand  5  mod  of  them  were  difperfed,  and 
were  only  coUefted  in  any  number  at  Hallifax, 
Annapolis,  and  Lunenbourg.     This  laft  colony, 
formed  by  Germans,  was  the  moft  flourilhing. 
It  owed  it's  improvements  to  that  fondnefc  for 
labour,  to  that  well  regulated  ceconomy  which  arc 
the  diftinguilhing  charaderiftics  of   a  wife  and 
warlike  nation,  who  contenting  themfelves  with 
defending  their  own  country,  fcldom  leave  it,  ex* 
cept   to    go  and  cultivate  diftrids  which  they 
are  not  ambitious  qf  conquering^ 

In  the  year  1769,  the  colony  fent  out  fourteen 
yefiels  and  one  hundred  and  forty- eight  boats^ 
which  together  amounted  to  feven  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  tons,  and  received 
twenty-two  veflTels  and  one  hundred  and  tWenty 
boats,  which  together  made  up  feven  thoufand 
and  fix  tons*  They  conftruded  thr?e  floops, 
which  did  not  exceed  one  hundfed  an4  ten  tons 
bOrthen. 

Their  exportation  fpr  Great  Britain  and  for 
the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  did  not  amount  tp 
fwore  than  729,850  livres,  12  fols,  9  deniers*. 

.*  About  30,4191.  8s.   lod. 
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•  xvn.*^  NoTWiTBBTAKDiNO  thcfc  ciKouragcmcflts, 
w  \  '^  which  the  mother*country  had  inceflfaDtly  beftow- 
ed  upon  this  colonyj  in  order  to  accelerate  it's 
cultures  -,  it  had  itfelf  borrowed  4563000  livrei  f , 
for  which  it  paid  an  intereft  of  fix  per  cent.  It 
had  not  then  any  paper  cqrrencyj  and  hath  not 
ufcd  any  fince. 

The  troubks  which  at  prefcnt  agitate  North 
America,  have  not  extended  to  Nova  Scotia.  Ic 
hath  even  draw'n  fome  advantages  from  ibenu 
It's  population  hath  arifen  to  forty-thoufapd  fouls, 
by  the  arrival  of  fome  cautious  or  pufiUanimous 
Citizens  who  fled  from  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
neceffity  of  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  Britilh 
armies  and  fleets  hath  occafioned  a  great  increaie 
of  provifions.  An  immenfe  quantity  of  fpecie 
circulated  by  the  troops,  hath  given  life  to  tvtrj 
thing,  and  communicated  a  rapid  motion  to  men 
and  things. 

Should  the  other  colonies  at  length  detach 
themiHves  from  the  mother-country,  and  (hould 
it  retain  Nova  Scotia,  this  province.  Which  was 
v^ry  ih(ignifi<:ant,  will  become  very'  important. 
It  is  (upplied  with  every  advantage  that  may  in- 
fufe  it*s  profperity.  It^s  paftiires  are  proper  for 
the  breedihg  of  cattle,  and  it's  land's  for  the  cul* 
ttvation  of  corn,  and  efpccially  for  the  growing 
of  fhtx  and  henlp.  '  There  arc  few*  coafts  know^ri 
to  be  fd  favourable  for  large  fiftieries,  aind  it's 
l^oats  caii  ^ith  cafe  perform  fevcn  Voyages  to  the 
great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  while  thofi:  of  New 
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w  Tm  is^^T  ^vs>  yfn9T  m^m^  ^  m 

Ei^lan4  cm  only  perform  fiirc,  ^0^4  with  a  grc^  ^  ^y^^^ 

deal  of  difficulty.    Ttxe  EngliCti  iflands  i^fUI  ftHr,.  y.  "^-'i»j[ 
fiUH  i^  with  a  ccrtaiq,  cafjr,  att4  ajpioft  ^xpJi^Qvc 
inart  for  u^;$  rperchwdiw. 

T^«|UE  can  be  no  f^ar  of  any  iipi>va%n^  ^pM^ 
Hallif^^  which  was  formerly  4^fended  ofily  jpy  f 
fipw  batteries  propcrjy  or  improperly  placec^  is  ^ 
pref^ot  &nrQumled  by  good  fortj^i^atip^s  whip^  , 

may  fti^l  bcipcrej^fcd. 

N£W^£Nq3^AHP>  Hlcf  ifhe  moth^'fcountryf  lias  Founaatsoi^ 
figaalwdUfelfbyrpftnyafte  of  violence  J  aodhaa  ^n^X 
bcm  a^at^d  by  thf  faonc  turbulent  fpiric*  I^ 
took  it's  rife  in  trp^JbLc^^nne  tinges,  and  it's  mfmt 
Aate  was  difturiM^d  with  oaany  dreadful  commor 
$ipnSi>  1$  was  dilcoverisd  in  the  beginning  of  thiD 
laftcentMry,  and  called  N:<»r€b- Virginia  ^  butn» 
Europeans  fettled  there  til]  the  year  1608.  Tbfi 
iirft  colooy>  which  was  f^ak  and  lU-direAedf  did 
fiQt  fuccecd^  and  for  fome  tiine  after,  there  w^r^ 
pnly  a  fcw  fdventvH-ers  who  catne  Qv«r  attim^s  i» 
the  fumoier,  built  themfelv^s  temporary  hvt^  for 
the  faille  o£  trading  with  the  favages*  and  like 
thftn^  difappeared  again  for  the  reft  pf  the  year» 
Fan^icifnit  which  had  depopulated  Aqifcr jca  tq  i^p 
ibuth>  was  d^ftined  to  repcople  it  in  the  north* 
j^ome  J^ngli^  Preiby|;^rian«,  who  had  been  driveg 
from  their  own  countryi  and  hs^d  tf^ken  refugp  ifji 
(Holland,  that  univerfal  ^fylurp  of  liberty^  refplvp^ 
to  found  a  church  for  their  ifsd  in  the  new  heipif- 
iphere.  They  therefore  purchafed>  in  liSai^the 
|chaf  ter  of  the  Englifli  North- Virginia  company  ^ 
for  they  werp  not  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftatp  of  pof 
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^  xvn  ^  ^^^^Y»  ^^  ^^  ^^  obliged  to  wait  till  profpcrity  bct 
came  the  reward  of  their  virtues. 

On  the  6th  of  September  i6ai,  they  embarked 
at  Plymouth,  to  the  number  of  I20  perfpns,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  erithufiamj  which/  whether 
founded  upon  error  or  truth,  is  always  produc- 
tive of  great  aftions.  They  landed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  very  hard  winter,  and  found  a  country 
entirely  covered  with  wood,  which  offered  a  very 
melancholy  profpedt  to  men  already  exhaufted 
with  the  fatigues  of  their  voyage.  Near  one  half 
periflied  either  by  cold,  the  fcurvy,  ordiftrefsj 
the  reft  were  kept  alive,  by  that  ftrength  of  cha- 
raftcr  which  they  had  acquired  under  the  perfe- 
cution  of  epifcopal  tyranny.  But  their  courage 
was  beginning  to  droop,  when  it  was  revived  by 
the  arrival  of  fixty  favage  warriors,  who  came  to 
them  in  the  fpring,  headed  by  their  chief.  Free- 
dom feemed  to  exult  that  fhe  had  thus  brought 
together  from  the  extremities  of  the  world  two 
fuch  different  colonies  3  who  immediately  entered 
,into  a  reciprocal  alliance  of  friendfhip  and  pro- 
teftion.  The  old  inhabitants  affigned  for  ever 
to  the  new  ones  all  the  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fettlement  they  had  formed  under  the 
iiame  of  New-Plyniouth ;  and  one  of  the  favages, 
who  underflood  a  little  Englilh,  flayed  to  teachi 
them  how  to  cultivate  the  maize,  and  inftruft 
them  in  the  manner  of  fifhing  upon  their  coaft. 

This  humanity  enabled  the  colony  to  wait  for 
^he  companions  they  expefted  from  Europe,  with 
feeds,  with  domeflic  animals,  and  with  every  af^ 
f^ft^ric^  they  wanted.     At  firft  the  fettlement  ad- 
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yance(}  but  flowly,  fince  in  1629,  it  contained  ^^^^^ 
jio  more  than  three  hundred  perfons :  but  the 
perfecution  of  the  Puritans,  which  increafed  daily 
in  England,  haftened  the  augmentation  of  their 
number  in  America.  Such  multitudes  of  them 
arrived  the  following  year,  that  it  became  ncccf- 
fary  to  difperfc  thenu  The  colonies  which  they 
cftabliflied  formed  the  province  of  Maflachufett*s 
Bay.  The  colonies  of  New  Hampfhire,  Connec* 
ticut,  and  pf  Rhpde  Jfland,  foon  fprang  up  from 
this  fettlement,  and  thefe  were  fo  many  feparatc 
ftate3,  ^,^ch  pf  which  obtained  from  the  court  of 
J^ndon  a  diftirict  charter. 

The  blood  of  martyrs,  hath  ever  been  in  all 
places,  and  at  all  times,  a  fource  of  profclytifm. 
A  few  ecclefiaftjcs  only,  deprived  of  their  bene- 
fices on  account  of  their  opinions,  had  at  firft 
pafled  into  America,  and  a  few  obfcure  fefkaries, 
whofe  new  tenets  attracted  numbers  from  ajuong 
the  people.  The  emigrations  became  gradually 
niore  common  amongft  other  claffes  of  citizens, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  men  of  the  firft  rank,  who 
bad  been  draw'n  into  Puritanifm  by  ambition^ 
humour,  or  confcience,  thought  of  fecuring  to 
themfelves  an  afylum  in  thofe  diftant  climates. 
They  had  caufed  houfes  tq  be  built,  and  lands  to  be 
cleared,  with  a  view  of  retiring  there,  if  their 
endeavours  in  the  caufe  of  civil  and  relJo;ious  li« 
berty  fhould  prove  abortive.  The  fame  fanatical 
Ipirit  that  had  introduced  anarchy  into  the  mo- 
ther-country, kept  the  colony  in  a  ftateof  fubor- 
^ination,  or  rather  a  fcveriry  of  manners,  had  th? 

fame  efFeft  as  laws  in  a  favage  country. 
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Thb  UihabkMts  of  New-England  lived  pea^ 
fUhly  for  iosne  time  without  thinking  of  fettling 
%hfik  felicicy  upon  a  gmi  bafis.  Not  that  their 
charter  had  not  authorized  them  to  eftabliih  any 
mode  of  government  they  might  chufe,  but  the^ 
enthttliafts  did  not  thii^k  of  it|  and  government 
4id  not  pay  fujCcient  attention  to  them  to  urg« 
them  to  fecure  their  own  tranquillity.  At  length 
they  g^ew  fenfibie  of  the  neceflity  of  giving  fbme 
confiftency  to  their  colony.  At  this  period  it 
was  4greedj  that  there  (hould  be  an  afiembly 
holden  every  year>  the  deputies  of  which  (hould 
]be  chofen  by  the  people^  in  which  none  but  thofe 
who  were  members  of  the  eftabliihed  church  could 
have  a  feat,  and  over  which  a  chief  was  to  prefide^ 
without  any  diftindt  authority.  Two  remarkable 
regulations  were  at  the  fame  time  made :  the  firft, 
flated  the  prke  of  corn,  and  by  the  fecond  th^ 
linkages  were  deprived  of  all  the  lands  which  they 
fhould  not  cultivate;  and  all  Europeans  w^re 
prohibited,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  fell  them 
any  flxong  liquors  or  warlike  ftores. 

The  national  council  were  charged  with  th^ 
regulation  of  public  aiFairs,  They  were  alfo  obr 
liged  to  determine  upon  all  fuits,  but  by  th<i 
lights  of  rea(bn  alone,  and  without  the  afliftance 
or  embarraflhients  of  any  code. 

Neither  were  any  criminal  laws  inftituted  5 
Initthofe  of  the  Jews  were  adopted.  Witchcraft, 
t)lafplicmy,  adultery,  and  falfe  teftimony,  wcrcj 
puniflied  with  death.  Children,  who  were  fo  un- 
natural as  to  ftrike,  or  to  curfc  the  authors  of 
their  being,  drew  upon  themfclyes  the  famepu- 
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nifhmetit.  Ml  perfons  who  were  dctcfted  either 
in  lyings  drunkennefs^  or  dancings  were  ordered 
to  be  publicly  whipped ;  and  amufements  were 
forbidden  equally  with  vices  and  crimes*  Swear<» 
yng,  and  the  violation  of  the  labbath>  wer«  ez» 
piated  by  a  heavy  fine.  Another  indulgence  al«- 
lowed^  was^  to  atone  by  a  fine  for  a  neglc^  of 
prayer,  or  for  uttering  a  rafli  oath. 

It  is  alfo  know*n,  that  government  forbade  on 
pain  of  death,  the  Puritans  to  worChip  images  i 
and  that  the  fame  punifliment  was  decreed  againft 
Roman  Catholic  priefts,  who  (hould  return  into 
the  colony  after  having  been  banifhed. 

The  unfortunate  members  of  the  colony,  who,  Fa^itJciim 
lefs  violent  than  their  brethren,  ventured  to  deny  ^•f^St^ 
the  coercive  power  of  the  magiftrate  in  matters  "itiei  in 
of  religion,  were  the  objefts  of  pcrfecution*  This  lu^.*    • 
was  corifidcred  as  blafphemy  by  thofe  very  divines 
who  had  rather  chofen  to  quit  their  country  than 
to  ftiew  any  deference  to  epifcopal  authority. 
By  that  natural  propenfity  of  the  human  hearty 
which  leads  men  from  the  love  of  independence 
tQ  that  of  tyranny,  they  had  changed  their  opi*- 
tiions  as  riiey  changed  the  climate;   and  only 
jeemed  to  arrogate  freedom  of  thought  to  them<i^ 
fclves,  in  ordw  to  deny  it  to  others.   This  fyftem 
of  ihtblcration  was  fupported  by  the  fervices  of  the 
law,  whicTi  attempted  to  put  a  ftop  to  every  differ- 
ence in  opinion,  by  ihfliAing  capital  punifhment 
on  all  who  diffentcd.    Thofe  who  were  either  con- 
vifted,  or  even  fupeftcd  of  entertaining  ientiments 
of  toleration,  were  cxpbfed  to  fuch  cruel  oppref- 
pdns,  that  they  were  forced  to  fly  from  their  firft 
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3  o  o  K  ^fylum,  and  f^cl^  refuge  in  another  Jefs  cxpofcd  to 
difturbances. 

This  intemperate  religious  zeal  extended  itfelf 
tp  matters  in  themfelves  of  the  greeted  indiffer- 
ence, A  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  following 
public  declaration^  traiifcribed  from  the  regifters 
of  the  colony: 

*^  It  is  a  cincumftance  univerfally  acknowleg- 
^*  ed,  that  the  cuftom  of  wearing  long  hair,  after 
«f  the  manner  of  immoral  perfons  and  of  the  fa- 
f^  vage  Indians^  can  only  have  been  introduced 
f5  into  England,  but  in  facrilegious  contempt  of 
**  the  exprefs  command  of  God,  who  declares,  that 
^f  it  is  a  Ihameful  praftice  for  any  man  who  has 
f^  the  leaft  care  for  his  foul  to  wear  long  hair. 
f^  As  this  abomination  excites  the  indignation  of 
f*  all  pious  pcrfonsj  we,  the  magiftratcs,  in  our 
ff  ^eal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  do  exprefsly- 
f'  and  authentically  declare,  that  we  condemn  the 
*'  impious  cuftom  of  letting  the  hair  grow  5  a 
*'  cuftoni  \yhicl^  we  look  upon  to  be  very  indecent 
*'  and  difhoneit,  which  horribly  difguifes  men, 
**  and  is  ofFenfive  to  modeft  and  fqber  perfon^ 
*^  in  as  much  as  it  corrupts  goo4  manners.  We, 
**  therefore,  being  juftly  incenfed  againft  this 
*^  fcandalous  cuftom,  do  defire,  advifc,  and  ear- 
«*  neftly  requeft  all  the  elders  of  our  continent, 
'^  zealoufly  to  ftiew  their  averfion  from  this  odious 
*'  praftice,  to  exert  all  their  power  to  put  a  ftop 
'^  to  it,  and  efpecially  to  take  care  that  the  mem- 
**  bers  of  their  churches  be  not  infected  with  it  j 
"  in  order  that  thofe  perfons,  who, '  ijotwith- 
^^  ftanding  thefe  rigorous  prohibitions,  and  thp 
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**  means  of  correftion,  that  Ihall  be  ufcd  on  this"  «  o  a  kj 

XVII 

"  account,  fhall  ftill  pcrfift  in  this  cuftoni>  may 
"  have  both  God  and  man  at  the  fame  timcf" 
*^  againft  them/' 

This  fevcrity,  which  a  man  exercifes  againft 
himfelf,  or  againft  his  fellow-creatures,  andiwhich 
makes  him  firft  the  viflim,  then  the  oppreffori 
foon  exerted  itfelf  againft  the  Quakers,  They 
were  whipped,  banilhed,  and  imprifoned.  Th6 
proud  fimplicity  of  thefe  new  enthufiafts,  who  in 
the  midft  of  tortures  and  ignominy  praifed  God, 
and  called  for  bleffings  upon  men,  infpired  a  re- 
verence for  their  perfons  and  opinions,  and  gained 
them  a  number  of  profelytes.  This  circumftancc 
exafperated  their  pcrfecutors,  and  hurried  them  on 
to  the.  moft  atrocious  afts  of  violence.  They 
caufed  five  of  them,  who  had  returned  clandeftineiy 
from .  banifliment,  to  be  hanged.  It  feemed  as 
if  the  Englifh  had  come  to  America  to  exercifd 
upon  their  own  countrymen  the  lame  cruelties  the 
Spaniards  had  ufed  againft  the  Indians;  whether 
it  was  that  tjie  change  of  climate  had  rendered  the 
Europeans  more  ferocious  j  or  that  the  fury  of  re- 
ligious zeal  can  only  be  extinguiihed  in  the  d.e* 
ftrudlion  of  it's  apoftles  and  it's  martyrs.  This 
fpirit  of  perfecution  was,  however,  at  laft  fuppr.eflV 
ed  by  the  interpofition  of  the  mother-country^ 
from  whence  it  had  been  brought. 

A  PEOPLE,  whofc  charafter  ,was  naturally  dif-* 
pofed  to  melancholy,  were  become  gloomy  and 
ftern.  The  blood  of  their  monarch  was  ftill. be* 
fore  them.  Some  of  them  lamented  in  fecret 
this  great  aflaiTmation,  others,  wiould  willingly 
2  .    have 
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BOOK  have  cekbrated  it  iu  a  feftival.  The  oatkm  wai 
divided  between  vi^o  violent  parties.  Oa  one 
hand  revenge  was  meditated;  on  the  otfaer^  it 
was  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  inforaiations^ 
which  were  always  followed  by  exile^  imprifon* 
ment,  or  capital  punifliment.  Reciprocd  m\{^ 
truft  prevailed  between  fathers  and  cbildred»  and 
between  friends;  The  fufpicious  tyi-ant  was  fur- 
ronuoded  by  fufpicious  courtiersj  who  kept  up  his 
ipprehenfions  either  to  raife  thcmfelve$  to  the 
high  polls  of  the  ftate^  or  to  expel  their  enemie^ 
^  their  rivals  from  thenu  The  ax  was  fulpended 
over  every  head.  The  frequency  of  rebellioni 
occafioned  a  frequency  of  iexecuctonsi  iand  thefe 
repeated  executions  of  illuftrioiis  [as  well  as  of 
obictire  citizens^  perpetually  maintaihed  ^he  po^ 
pular  terror.  At  length  Cromwell  disappeared^ 
Enthufiafm,  hypocriiyi  and  fanattctfihy  which 
bompofed  his  charader ;  fadions;  rebellioni,  and 
profcriptions  were  all  bitricd  with  him^  and  Eng-^ 
land  began  to  have  the  proifped  of  calmer  days« 
Charles  the  Second,  at  his  reftoration,  introduced 
ibmong  his  fubje^s  a  focial  turn,  a  tafte  for  con« 
vivial  pleafures  and  diverfions,  and  for  all  thofe 
amufements  he  had  been  engaged  in  while  he  was 
travelling  from  one  court  to  another  in  Europe^ 
to  endeavour  to  regain  the  crown  which  his  father 
had  loft  upon  a  fcaffbld.  The  propagators  of  his 
principles  were  a  'multitude  of  women  of  gallan- 
try^  of  corrupt  favourites,  and  licentious  men  of 
wit.  In  a  (hort  time  he  brought  on  a  general 
change  of  manners  s  and  nothing  but  fuch  a  re*- 
volution  could  poflibly  have  fecured  thetranquil«- 
6  lity 
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Hty  of  his  government  upon  a  throne  (taimd  wkh  ■  ^^  ^ 
blood.  He  was  one  of  thofc  voluptuaries^  whom 
the  love  of  fenfual  pleafures  fometifnes  excites  to 
ftntiments  of  compaflion  and  huttianicy.  Moved 
^ith  the  fufferings  of  the  Quakers,  he  put  a  ftop  to 
them  by  a  proclamation  in  1661 ;  but  be  was  never 
able  totally  to  extinguish  the  ipirit  of  perfeeuti<m 
that  prevailed  in  America. 

Th*  colony  had  placed  at  their  head  Henry 
Vane,  the  fon  of  that  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who 
had  fuch  a  remarkable  fhare  in  the  difhirbances^ 
his  country.  This  obftinate  and  enthufiaftic  young 
Man,  in  every  thing  refembling  his  father,  unable 
tither  to  live  peaceably  himfelf^  or  to  fufler  oth^v 
to  remain  quiet,  had  contrived  to  revive  the  <3ib-& 
fcure  and  obfolete  queflibns  of  grace  and  frM 
ivill.  The  difputes  upon  thefe  points  ran  very 
high,  and  would  probably  have  plunged  the  to«^ 
lony  into  a  civil  war,  if  feveral  of  the  lavage  na* 
tions  united,  had  not  happened  at  that  very  tiatt 
to  fall  upon  the  plantations  of  the  difputantsj  %nd 
to  maflacre  great  numbers  of  them.  The  coloni(hi 
heated  with  their  theological  corltefts,  paid  at  fkft 
¥ery  little  attention  to  this  conliderable  lofi.  l^ut 
Ihe  danger  at  length  became  fo  iirgtfht  and  To  ge^ 
h6ra]i  that  all  took  tip  arms.  As  fobh  as  iht 
enemy  was  repulfcd,  the  colony  feftimcd  it*s  fbr- 
ihtr  diflehtions  j  and  this  phrenzy  maiiifefted  itfdf 
Ih  i6^2i  by  fuch  atrocious  a£i:s  of  violence,  as 
were  fcarce  cvef  recorded  in  hiftory. 

TH£kB  lived  ih  a  town  of  New  England,  called 
^alettii  two  young  women,  who  were  fubjeft  to 
convulfions,    accompanied   with   extraordinary 

fymptoms* 
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*  xVn  '^  fynn^toms.     Their  father,  minifter  of  the  churchy 
thought  that  they  were  bewitched  -,  and  having 
in  confequence  cad  his  fufpicions  upon  an  In*- 
dian  girl,  who  lived  in/his  houfe,   he  compelled 
her  by  harfh  treatment  to  confefs  that  ihe  was  a 
witch.     Other  women  upon  hearing  this,  fcduced 
by  the  pleafure  of  exciting  the  public  attention, 
imniediateiy  believed  that  the  convulfions  which 
proceeded  only  from  the  nature  of  their  fex,  were 
owen  to  the  fame  caufe.     Three  citizens,  cafu- 
ally  named,  were  immediately  throw'n  into  pri- 
Ion,  accufed  of  witchcraft,   hanged,    and  their 
bodies  left  expofed  to  wild  beads  and  birds  o^ 
prey.     A  few  days  after,  fixteen  other  perfons, 
together  with  a  counfellor,   who  becaufe  he  re- 
fufed  to  plead  againd  them,    was  fuppofed  to 
(hare  in  their  guilt,  fuffered  in  the  fame  manner. 
From  this  indant,  the  imagination  of  the  multi- 
tude was  inflamed  with  thefe  horrid  and  gloomy 
fcenes.     The  innocence  of  youth,  the  infirmities 
pfage^  virgin  modedy,  fortune,  honour,  virtue^ 
and  the  mod  dignified  employments  of  the  date, 
were  no  fecurity  againd  the  fufpicions  of  a  people 
infatuated  with  vifionary  fuperftition.     Children 
of  ten  years  of  ag«  were  put  to  death,  young 
girls  were  dripped  naked,     arid   the   marks  of 
witchcraft  fearched  for  upon  their  bodies  with  the 
mod  indecent  curiofity ;   thofe  fpots  of  the  fcurvy  - 
which  age  imprefles  upon  the  bodies  of  old  rrieri, 
were  taken  for  evident  figns  of  the  ihftrnil  p6wer. 
Fanaticifm,  wickednefs   and  vengeance   united, 
felefted  their  viftinris  at  pleafure.     In  default  of 
witneflcj,  tornients  were  employed  to  extort  cori- 

fefllort^ 
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feflions  diftitcd  by  the  executioners  themfelves.  '  S„fi  * 
If  the  .magi  ft  rates,  tired  with  executions,  rc- 
fufed  to  punifh,  they  were  themfelves  accufed  of 
the  crimes  they  tolerated;  the  very  minifters  oi 
religion  raifed  falfe  witnefles  againft  them,  who 
made  them  forfeit  with  their  lives  the  tardy  rc-i 
morfe  excited  in  them  by  humanity.  Dreams; 
apparitions,  terror  and  confternation,  of  every 
kind,  increafcd  thcfeprodigics  of  folly  and  horror. 
The  prifons  were  filled,  the  gibbets  left  ftanding^ 
and  all  the  citizens  iiivolvcd  in  gloomy  appre* 
henfions.  The  mod  prudent,  quitted  a  country 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  it's  inhabitants;  and 
thofe  that  remained  wifhed  only  for  pt  ace  in  the 
grave.  .In  a  word,  nothing  Icfs  than  the  total  and 
immediate  fubverfion  of  the  colony  was  expcfted^ 
when  on  a  fudden,  in  the  height  of  the  ftorm,  the 
waves  fubfided,  and  a  calm  enfued.  All  eyes  werp 
opened  at  once,  and.  the  excels  of  the  evil  awak- 
ened the  minds  which  .it  had  at  firft  ftupified. 
Bitter  and  painful  remorfe  was  the .  immediate 
confequence ;  the  mercy  of  God  was  implored  by 
a  general  faft,  and  public  prayers  were  offered 
up  to  aflc  forgivenefs  for  the  prefumption  of  hav^ 
ing  fuppofed  that  heaven  could  have  been  pleaf- 
ed  with  facrificcs  with  which  it  could  only  have 
been  offended. 

Posterity  will,  probably,  never  know  exaflly 
what  was  the  caufe  or  remedy  of  this  dreadful  dif- 
order.  It  had,  perhaps^  it's  firft  origin  in  the  mc- 
lancholy^  which  thefe  perfecuted  enthuiiaftsiiiad 
brought  with  them  from  their  own  country, 
^-^which  had  increafed  with  the  fcurvy  they  had 
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contraded  at  Tea,  and  had  gathered  freHi  flr^ngcb 
from  the  vapours  and  exhalations  of  a  fail  newly 
broken  up,  as  well  as  from  the  inconveniences 
and  hardfliips  infeparablc  from  a  change  of  cli- 
mate and  manner  of  living*  The  contagion, 
I>owcver>  ceafed  like  all  other  epidemical  diftem- 
pers,  cxhauftcd  by  it's  very  communication ;  as  all 
the  difordcrs  of  the  imagination  are  expelled  in  the 
tranfports  of  a  delirium.  A  perfcft  calm  fuc- 
ceeded  this  agitation ;  and  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  have  never  fince  been  feized  with  fo 
gloomy  a  fit  of  enthofiafm. 

But  though  the  colony  has  renounced  the  per* 
fccuting  fpirit  which  hath  ftained  all  religious  fedls 
with  blood,  it  has  preferved  fome  ftrong  marks  of 
that  fanaticifin  and  ferocidufnefs  which  had  fig- 
nalized  the  melancholy  days  in  which  it  took  it^s 
rife. 

The  fmall-pox,    which  is  lefs  frequent,   but 
more  deftru6live,  in  America  than  it  is  in  Europe, 
occafioned,  in  1721,  incxpreffible  ravages  in  the 
province  of  Maflachufett's  Bay.     This  calamity 
fuggefted  the  idea  of  inoculation.     In  order  to 
prove  the  efficacy  of  this  fortunate  prefcrvative, 
a  fl<ilful  and  courageous  phyfician  inoculated  hrs 
wife,  his  children,  his  fervants,  and  himfelf.     He 
was  immediately  infulted,   confidcred  as  an  in- 
fernal monfter,  and  threatened  with  affaffination. 
Thefe  outrages  not  having  been  able  to  preverft 
a  very  promiGng  young  man  from  having  re- 
c<flbHk  to  this  falutary  praftice,  a  wicked,  fuper- 
ftitious  perfon  got  up  to  his  window  in  the  night- 

time^ 
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time,  and  threw  a  grenade  into  his  room,  filJed   ^  2^^  ^ 
with  combuftible  materials. 

The  moft  reafonable  among  the  citizens  were 
not  difguftcd  with  thcfe  atrocious  afts  5  and  their 
indignation  was  exerted  rather  againft  thofcbold 
fpirits,  who  were  accufed  of  preferring  the  flcjll 
of  man  to  the  care  of  providence.     The  people 
were  confirmed  by  thefc  extravagant .  d^lrines, 
.in  the  refoluiion  of  rejcding  a  novelty,   which 
was  to  draw  down  upon  the  whole  Hate,  the  in^ 
fallible  and  terrible  effefts  of  the  divine  wrach. 
The  magiftrates,  who  were  apprehenfive  of  an 
.infurredion,   ordered  the  phyficians  to  aflcmblef 
and  they,  either  from  conviction,   pufillanimity, 
or   policy,   declared  inoculation   dangerous.     It 
was  prohibited  by  a  bill;  which  was  received  with 
unparalleled  applaufe* 

Europeans,  you  feel  your  hair  rifing  On  your 
heads i  you  Ihudder  with  horror;  and  you  have 
forgotten  the  obftacles  which  this  falutary  prac- 
tice met  with  among  yourfelves ;  and  you  do  not. 
confider,  that  two  hundred  years  ago  you  would 
have  committed  the  fame  outrages.  Acknow- 
lege  therefore  the  important  fervices  you  have 
received  from  the  progrefs  of  fcience ;  andenter- 
*  tain  that  refpeft  and  gratitude  for  the  promoters 
of  it,  -which  you  owe  to  ufeful  men  who  have 
preferved  you  from  fo  many  crimes,  which  igno- 
rance and  fupcrftition  would  otherwife  have  made 
you  commit. 

A  FEW  years  after,  a  new  fcene  was  exhibited, 
dill  more  atrocious.  For.a  long  time  paft  an 
odious  reward  had  been  granted  in  thefe  pro- 

R  2  vinces. 
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B  o  o  fc  vin€e8*  to  fucii  of  the  colonifts  as  Ihould  put  an 
xvn.  . 

Indian  to  death.     This  reward  was  incrcafcd  in 

1724  to  a25olivrcs*.  John  Lovewcll^  eiictju- 
raged  by  fo  confiderable  a  premium,  formed  a 
Gonfpiracy  of  men  as  ferocious  as  himfelf,  to  go 
in  queft  of  the  favages.  One  day  he  difcovercd 
ten  of  thetTi  quietly  fleeping  round  a  large  fire. 
He  murdered  them,  carried  their  fcalps  to  Bofton, 
and  teccived  the  promifed  reward.  After  this> 
have  you,  ye  Anglo-Americans,  any  reproaches 
to  make  to  the  Spaniards  ?  Have  they  ever  done, 
or  could  they  poffibly  ever  do»  any  thing  more 
inhuman  ?  And  yet  you  were  men,  civilized  men, 
and  you  boafted  of  being  Chriftians*  No,  yoti 
were  rather  monftcrs,  fit  to  be  exterminated;  you 
were  monfters,  againft  whom  a  league  that  might 
have  been  formed,  would  have  been  lefs  criminad 
than  the  one  that  Lovewell  formed  againft  the 
favages. 

[The  author  here  intrbduces  the  ftory  t)f  Polfy 
Baker,  who  was  brought  before  the  magiftrates^ 
iand  convixSed  the  fi^fth  time  of  having  had  a  batlard 
child*  He  gives  theipeech  fhe  is  faid  to  have  mad* 
On  this  orccafion  at  full  length.  But  as  this  fpeech  \i 
in  the  hands  of  every  Englifh  reader,  the  tranflator 
has  judged  it  unneceflary  to  fwell  his  tranilacioit 
with  it.  The  author's  reafoning  upon  it  is  as> 
follows :] 

Tkts  fpeech  produced  an  afieAing  change  in 
the  minds  of  all  the  audience.  She  was  not  otAj 
acquitted  of  either  penalty  or  corporal  pnnlfli- 

ment,. 
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rpent,  but  her  triumph  was  fo  complete,  that  one  ^  B  9  ^ 
o£  her  judges  married  her.     So  fuperior  is  the  »_   -,t-  j* 
vpice  Qf  re«ifoa  to  all  the  powers  of  ftudied  elo- 
quence, '  But  popular  prejudice  has  rcfumed  it's 
influence  ;  whether  it  be,  that  the  reprefentations 
of  nature  alone  arc  often  ftifled  by  an  attention 
to  political  advantages,  or  to  the  benefit  of  fo- 
cietyi   or  that,  under  the  Englifh  government, 
where  celibacy  is  not  enjoined  by  religion,  there 
h  lefs  excufe  for  an  illicit  commerce  between  the 
fexes,  than  in  thofe  countries  where  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  luxury,  poverty,  and  the  fcandal-. 
gus  example  given  by  the  ^  court  and  the  church, 
all  concur  in  degrading  and  corrupting  the  miar^ 
ried  ftate,  in  r-endering  it  burthenfome. 

New  England  has  fome  remedy  againft  bad 
laws  in  the  conftitution'  of  it's  mother-coiirttry, 
where  the  people  who  have  the  legiflative  power 
in  their  own  hands  are  at  liberty  to  correft. 
abufesj  and  it  has  others  derived  from  it's  fitua- 
tion,  which  open  a  vaft  field  to  induftry  and  po- 
pulation, t     -, 

This  colony,  bounded  oh-the  North. by  Ca-  Extent,  m- 

Baiaa',  on.'tSe  Weft  by  NeW  York,  and  on  the  7.  fifte- 

Eaft  and  South  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  ocean,  litlon,"^^^' 

extends  full  three  hundred"^  miles  along  the  fea  !"^^"'r* 

cbafts,  and  upwardaof  fifty  miles  in  the  inland  ^""8»  and 

*  ,.         ■     ,  cxporutions 

parts,    ^  ' 

The  clearing*  of  the  lands  is  not  direfted  by 
chance  as  in  the  other  provinces.  '  This  matter 
from  the-firftwas  fubjefte'd  to  iaWs  which  are 
ftill  religioufly  obferved.  No  citizen  whatever 
has  the  liberty  of  fettling  even  upon  unoccupied 
land.     The  government,  dcfirous  of  preferving 
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all  it's  mcmbeirs  from  the  inroads  of  the  fav^gcs, 
and  of  placing  them  in  a  condition  to  (hare  in  v 
the  protcftion  of  a  well-regulated  focicty,  hath  ' 
ordered  that  whole  villages   (hould    be   farmed 
at  once.     As  foon  as  fixty  families  offer  to  build, 
a  church,  maintain  a  clergyman,  and  pay  a  fchool- 
mafter,  the  general  aflembly  allot  them. a  fitua- 
tion,  and  permit  them  to  have  two  reprefentatives 
in  the  legiflative  body  of  the  colony.     The  dif- 
trid  affigned  them  always  borders  upon  the  land 
already  cleared,  and  generally  contains  fix  thou- 
fand  fquare  acres.     Thefe  new  people  chufe  the 
fituation   mod  convenient  for  their   habitation, 
which  is  ufually  of  a  fquare  figure.     The  church 
is  placed  in  the  center ;    the  colonifts  divide  the 
land  among  themfelyes,  and  each   inclofes   his 
'  property  with  a  hedge.     Some  woods  arc  referved 
for  a  common.     It  is  thus  that  New  England  is 
conftantly  enlarging  it's  territory,  though  it  ftill 
continues  to  make  one  complete  and  wcll-confti- 
tuted  province. 

Though  the  colony  be  fituated  in  the  midfl:  of 
the  temperate  zone,.yet  the  climate  is  not  fo  mild 
as  th^f  of  fome  European  provinces,;  which  are 
under  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude.  The  winters 
are  longer  and  colder  s  the  furnmdrsifhor.ter  and 
hotter.  The  flcy  is  commonly  clear,  and.fthie  rains 
more  plentiful  than  lading.  The  air  has  grow'n 
purer. fince  it's  circulation  has  beeji  made  free  by 
cutting  down  the  woodss  and  malignant  vapours, 
which  at  firft  carried  off^fome  of  the  inhabitants, 
are  no  longer  complained  of. 

—  The 
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The  country  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  book 
which  at  firft  had  no  connexion  with  one  another. 
The  neceflSty  of  maintaining  an  armed  force 
againft  the  favages,  obliged  them  to  form  a  con- 
federacy in  1643,  when  they  took  the  name  of 
the  United  Colonies.  In  confequence  of  this 
league,  two  deputies  from  each  eftablifhment ' 
ufed  to  meet  in  a  ftated  place,  to  deliberate  upoa 
the  common  affairs  of  New  England,  according 
to  the  inftruSions  they  had  received  from  the 
aflembly  by  which  they  were  fent.  This  aflTocia- 
tion  was  not  in  any  manner  repugnant  to  the 
right  which  each  of  it's  members  had,  to  aft  in 
every  refpeft  as  he  chofe,  ^ 

They  were  almoft  as  much  independent  of 
the  mother-country.  When  the  fettlement  was 
allowed  to  be  made,  it  had  been  agreed  that  their 
code  of  laws  Ihould  not  contradift,  in  any  refpeft,, 
the  legiflation  of  the  mother-country;  that  the 
judging  of  any  capital  crime  committed  upon 
their  territory,  fliould  be  referved  for  it;  and 
that  their  whole  trade  (hould  be  c^rntered  in  it's 
ports.  None  of  thefe  engagement  were  fulfilled ; 
and  other  obligations,  of  lefs  importance,  were 
equally  n^gleftcd.  The  fpirit  of  republicanifm  had 
already  acquired  fo  great  an  influencex  as  to  pre- 
vent thefe  arrangements  from  being  confidered  as 
binding.  The  colonifts  limited  their  fubmiiTion  Co  . 
the  acknowleging,  in  a  vague  manner,  the  king 
of  England  to  be  their  fovereign. 

Massacft[uset,  the  moft  flourliliing  of  the  four  ' 
provitices,  indulged  itfelf  in  greater  liberties  than 
the  others,  and  did  it  openly.     This  haughty  be- 
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^  xvn  ^  haviour  drew  the  rcfeotmcnt  of  Charles  11.  upon 
them.  In  1684  this  monarch  cook  away  the 
charter  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  his 
father.  He  eftablifhed  an  alinoft  arbitrary  go* 
rernment^  and  ventured  to  levy  taxes  for  his 
own  ufe.  Defpotifm  did  not  decreafe  under  his 
fuccefTor.  Accordingly,  on  the  firft  intelligence 
of  his  being  dethroned,  his  deputy  was  arrefted^ 
put  in  irons,  and  fent  back  to  Europe. 

William  III.  though  very  well  fatisfied  with 
this  ardent  zeal,  did  not  rcftore  to  the  Mafla- 
chufets  their  antient  privikgcs,  according*  to 
their  defires,  and,  perhaps,  to  their  wilhes.  It  is 
true  that  he  reftored  them  a  charter,  but  a 
charter  which  was  in  nothing:  rcfemrbling  thp 
firft. 

By  the  new  charter,  the  governor  appointed  by 
the  court,  was  to  be  in  poffeflion  of  the  cxclufivc 
right  of  convening,  proroguing,  or  diffolving  the 
national  affembly.  It  was  he  alone  who  could 
give  a  fanftion  to  the  laws  that  were  decreed,  anct 
to  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  aflembly.  The  no- 
mination of  every  military  employment  belonged 
to  this  commandant.  It  was  he  aflifted  by  the 
council,  who  appointed  the  magiftrates.  The 
other  lefs  important  places  could  not  be  difpofed 
of  without  his  confcnt.  The  public  treafury  was 
never  opened  but  by  his  order,  confirmed  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  council.  His  authority  was 
likevt'ife  extended  to  fome  other  matters,  which 
put  a  great  rcftraint  upon  liberty.  Conncdicut  and 
Rhode  Ifland,  by  a  timely  fubmiflion,  prevented 
the  punilhment  the  province  of  Maffachufett's  Bay 

had 
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had  iiicurred,  and  retained  their  original  charter,  book 
That  of  New  Hamplhirc  had  been  always  regu- 
lated by  the  fame  mode  of  adminiftration  as  the 
province  of  Maffachufett's  Bay.  The  fame  gover- 
nor prefided  over  the  four  provinces :  but  wich 
regulations  adapted  to  the  confl;itution  of  each 
Colo>iy. 

According  to  an  account  publiflied  by  the 
general  congrcfs  of  the  Englifli  American  conti- 
nent, there  are  four  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants 
at  Maflachufett*s  Bay;  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thoufand  at  Connecticut  j  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  at  New  Hampfhirc  5  and  fifty-nine 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy- eight  at  Rhode 
Ifland  J  which  forms,  in  this  fettlement  alone,  a 
population  of  eighty-one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fevcnty-cight  fouls. 

This  great  multiplication  of  men,  Qiould  feem 
to  arife  from  an  excellent  foil;  but  this  is  not  the 
jcafe.  All  the  countries,  except  fome  parts  of 
Connedfcicut,  were  originally  covered  with  pine 
trees  j  and,  confcquently,  are  either  entirely  bar- 
ren, or  not  very  fertile.  None  of  the  European 
feeds  thrive  there;  and  their  produce  hath  never 
been  fufficient  for  the  nourifhment  of  it*s  inha- 
bitants. They^have  always  been  obliged  to  live 
vipon  maize,  or  to  draw  part  of  their  fubfiftence 
from  elfewhere.  Accordingly,  though  the  coun^ 
try  be  generally  very  fit  for  the  culture  of  fruit 
and  of  vegetables,  and  for  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
yet  the  country  places  are  not  the  mod  interefting 
paft  of  thofe  regions.  It  is  upon  coafts  fur- 
rounded  with  rocks,  but  which  are  favourable  to 
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B  o  o  K  fi(hing,  that  the  population  hath  augmented,  ac- 
tivity hath  incrcafcdj  and  cafy  ciriumftanccs  are 
become  general  • 

This  infufficiency  of  the  harvefts,  ought  to 
have  excited  induftry  in  New  England  fooner, 
and  more  particularly,  than  in  the  reft  of  the  con* 
tinent.  Several  Ihips  were  even  conftrufted 
there  for  foreign  navigators,  the  materials  for 
which,  at  prcfent  fo  fcarce  and  fo  expenfive,  were, 
for  a  long  time,  common  and  cheap.  The  faci- 
lity of  procuring  beaver  flcins,  occafioncd  the 
cftablilhing  of  a  confiderable  hat  manufaftory. 
Cloths  were  alfo  made  of  flax  and  hemps  and 
%vith  the  fleeces  of  their  flocks,  the  colony  fabri- 
cated fl:ufi^s,  which  are  coarfc  but  ftrong. 

To  thefc  manufaftures,  which  may  be  called 
national,  another  branch  of  induftry  was 
added,  fupported  by  foreign  materials.  Sugar 
yields  a  refiduum,  know*n  by  the  name  of  fyrup, 
or  molafles.  The  people  of  New  England  went 
to  fetch  it  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  ufed  it  at 
firft  jaft  as  it  was,  for  various  purpofes.  At 
length  the  idea  of  diftilling  it  fuggefted  itfclf  to 
them.  They  fold  a  prodigious  quantity  of  this 
rum  to  the  neighbouring  favagcs;  to  the  men 
employed  in  the  cod-filhery,  and  to  all  the 
northern  provinces  j  they  even  carried  it  to  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  where  they  difpofcd  of  it  with 
confiderable  advantage,  to  the  Englifli  employed 
in  the  purchafe  of  flaves.    • 

This  branch  of  trade,  and  other  circumftances, 
enabled  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  to  ap- 
propriate to  themfclvcs  part  of  the  commodities, 
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both  of  South  and  of  North  America*     The  ex-  o  b  o  r 

XVil. 

changes  bet\Kreen  thefe  two  regions,  which  are  fo   <.,  ■  ^^  .'■» 
ncceflary  to   thenn    both,    paffcd  through  their 
hands ;  and  they  became,  in  fome  meafurc,  bro- 
kers, as  the  Hollanders,  of  the  New  World. 

The  greateft  refource  of  thofe  provinces,  how- 
ever, always  was  the  filhery;  which  was  very, 
confiderable,  even  upon  their  own  coafts.  A  pro- 
digious quantity  of  boats  is  fcen  in  every  river, 
bay,  or  port,  which  are  employed  in.  catching 
falmoh,  fturgeon,  cod,  and  other  kinds  of  fi(hj 
which  are  all  fold  to  advantage. 

Mackerel  is  caught  principally  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pentagouet,  which  empties  itfelf  in  Fundy, 
or  French  Bay,  at  the  extremity  of  the  colony.  la 
fpring,  and  in  autumn,  fourteen  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred boats,  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  men^ 
are  employed  in  this  filhery. 

The  cod  fifhery  is  ftill  more  advantageous  to 
New  .Eogland.  ■  lt*s  ntrmer^ws-  ports,  fend  out 
annually  five  hundred  vcffels,  of  fifty  tuns  bur- 
then>  th^  crews  of  which  aoK^unt  to  four  thou- 
fand men.  They  catch  at  lead  two  hundred  and 
jifty  thoufand  quintals  of  cod. 

These  colonies  employ  themfelves  llkcwife  in 
the  whale  filhery.  Before  the  year  1763,  New 
England  carried  on  this  filhery  in  the  Gulph  of 
Florida,  in  March,  April,  and  May ;  and  to  the 
call  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  in  June, 
July,  and  Auguft.  There  were  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Hoops,  each  of  feventy  tons 
burthen,  and  fixteen  hundred  failors,  fefit  out  for 

this 
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*  xvn  ^  ^^*  purpofc  at  that  time.  In  1767,  this  fifhcrjr 
employed  fcven  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
failors.  Let  us  inveftig^te  the  caufes  of  this  con^* 
fiderablc  increafe. 

Great  Bhitain  was  for  a  long  time  agit;ated 
with  the  defire  of  (baring  the  whale  fiihery  with 
the  Dutch.  In  order  to  fuccced  irt  th;i8>  towards 
the  latter  -end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  in* 
habitants  of  that  kingdom  were  diftharged  from 
paying  any  duty  to  the  cuftom-houJfe,  upon :  the 
produce  arifing  from  the  filh  which  they  ffaould 
obtain  from  the  Northern  Sea :  but  this  in- 
dulgence was  not  extended  to  the  cdoniesj 
who  were  obliged  to  ^pay  a  duty  of  56  livres 
5  fols  *  for  tvcry  tan.  of  oil  and  of  whalebone,  at 
their  entrance  into  the  mother-country^  thi^ 
duty  was  only  diminiflied  by  oac  half,  when 
thefe  articles  were  imported  on  Engltiji  bot- 
toms. ...  .      ,  •     •        . 

To  this  tax,  which  was  already  too  -burthen* 
fome,  another  was  added  in  1699,  of  5  foi& 
7  deniers  f  for  every  pound  weight  of  whale- 
bone; which  bore  equally  upon  America  and 
upon  Europe.  This  new  tax  produced  ftich 
fatal  confequences,  that  it  was  found  neceflfary  to 
fupprels  it  in  1723 ;  but  it  was. only  taken  off  fot* 
the  whales  caught  in  Greenland,  in  Davis's 
Streights,  or  in  the  adjoining  feas.  The  fiftiery 
on  the  Northern  .continent dill. cemaincd  fubjeii 
to  the  new,  as  well  as  jthe  old  duty. . 

•  zh  6s.  ao{d.   ■  ..  t  Ahou;t,?|d^  , 
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The  itiiniftryi  perceiving  that  «he  cxcnijptibn  <Jf 
the  duty  was  not  fiifficient  to  excite  the  emulation 
of  thc'Englifti,  had  recourfc  to  cricouragcflfients* 
In  1732,  a  gratuity  of  22  livtcs  10  fols*  was 
given  s  and  (ixteen  years  after^  another  of  45 
livres  -f-  for  every  donxonveycd  hy  thte  (lii^  e6l« 
ployed  in  this  important  fiftiery;  This  generofity 
of  government  produced  part  of  the  good  cflfe^s 
which  were  cxpcdcd  from  it.  Great  Britaia, 
howeveti  far  from  being  abk  to  vie  with  jheir 
rivals^  in  foreign  markets^  was  ftiU  obliged  to 
purchafe  annually  to  the  value  of  thr^  or  four 
hundred  thoufand  livres  X  ^^  txiia  oil  and  whaio- 
bone.r/  •    c.:,      .    : 

Such  was  the  ftatc  of  things,  when  the  feis  of 
North  America,  which  beionged  to  the  French^ 
became  m  £tigUfh  poifieffion  at  the  lait  peace. 
•Immediately  thft-Ne^v-Knglanders  wdnt  there  itt 
iiun>bers  to  catch  whales,  which  are  very  plenty. 
They  were  exonerated  hf  parliament  from  the 
duties  ivMch  opprefled.thfem;  and  their  indtJiftry 
trecame  ftill  m^re  adive*  it  muft  nataraliy.be 
-cohimo-nictfted  to  the  neighbouring  coloBies  >  and 
it  is  profbiifbt^  that  the  United  Provinces  will,  ih 
pW)cefe  of  time,  be  deprived  of  this  important 
branch  of  their  trade. 

The  whSkle  lifliery  is  carried  on  in  the  Gulph 
of  St»  Lawtence^  and  in  the  adjacent  latitudes, 
tipon  feas  lefs'tempeftuouB^  and  left  e4nbarraffed 
with  ice,  than  thdfe  of  Gl^enJaind.    According- 
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^  XVI?  ^  ^y>  ^^  begins  fboncr^  and  ends  later.  Fewet  fa* 
tal  accidents  happen  there.  The  (hips  cmployetl 
for  the  purpofe  are  fmallerj  and  have  lefs  numerous 
crews.  Thcfe  reafons  muft  give  to  the  American 
continent  advantages,  which  the  ceconomy  of  the 
Dutch  will  never  be  able  to  balance.  The  Eng- 
lijlh  of  Europe  themfelves  hoped  to  fliare  this 
fupcriority  with  their  colonifls,  becaufe  they  ex- 
peftcd  to  add  to  the  profits  accruing  from  the  fiflr- 
cry,  that  which  they  were  to  colleft  from  the  fale  of 
their  cargoes ;  a  refource  which  was  not  allowed 
to  the  navigatbrs  who  frequented  Davis*s  Strcig^ts 
or  the  Greenland  feas» 

The  vendible  produftions  of  New  England  arc 
cod,  train-oil,  whales,  tallow,  cyder,  fait  meats, 
maize,  hogs  and  oxen,  pot-afli,  pulfe,  mads  for 
merchantmen  and  nrcn  of  war,  and  all  kinds  .of 
woods.  The  Azore  Iflands,  Madeira,  the  Cana- 
ries, Pqrtugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and 
principally  the  Weft  Indies,  hitherto  confumed 
thefe  articles.  la  1769,  the  united  exports  of 
the  four  provinces  amounted  to  i3i844,43G  livrcs 
19  fols  5  denicrs  *.  But  this  colony  received  ha- 
bitually more  than  it  fent  out,  fince  it  was  con- 
ftantly  indebted  twenty- four  or  twenty- five  mil- 
lions of  livres  f  to  the  mother-country. 

Some  (hips  are  difpatched  froiti  every  .one  of 
the  extremely  numerous  ports  that  are  oh  thefe 
coafts.  The  principal  voyages,  however,  from 
Connedicut,  are  undertaken  at  Newhaven  j  thofe 

•  About  576,851 1.  58.  pjd. 
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to  Rhodc-Iflahd,  at  Newp6rt ;  thofe  to  Hamp-   "xvn^ 
fliire,    at  Portfmouth  ;  and  thofc  to  Maffachu-^ 
fet's  Bay,  ac  Boflon. 

This  laft  city,  which  may  be  confidercd  as  the 
capital  of  New-England,  is  fituated  on  a  penirt* 
fula,  four  miles  in  length,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fine   bay  of  Maffachufet,  which    reaches    about 
eight  miles  within  land.   The  opening  of  the  bay 
is  (heltered  from  the  impetuofity  of  the  waves 
by  a  number  of  rocks  which  rife  above  the  water, 
and  by  twelve  fmall  iflands,  moft  of  which  are 
inhabited.    Thefe  dikes  and  natural  ramparts  will 
not  allow  more  than  three  (hips  to  come  in  toge* 
thcr.     At  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  a  regular 
citadel,  named  Fort  William,  was  erected  in  one 
of  the  iQands  upon  this  narrow  channel.     It  is 
defended  by  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  of  the 
largeft   fize,    and  very  well  placed.     A   league 
further  on,  is  a  very  high  light-houfe,  the  fig- 
nals  from  which  may  be  perceived  and  repeated 
by  the  fortrcfs  along  the  whole  coaft,  at  the  fame 
time  that  Bofton  has  her  own  light-houfes,  which 
fpread  the  alarm  to  all  the  inland  country.  Except 
when  a  very  thick  fog  happens  to  prevail,  which 
fome  ihips  might  take  advantage  of  to  flip  into  the 
iflands,  the  town  has  always  five  or  fix  hours  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  ah  enemy,  and  to  af- 
icmble  ten  thoufand  militia,  which  can  be  col- 
Icfted  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  If  a  fleet  fliould 
ever  be  able  to  pafs  the  artillery'of  Fort  William, 
it  would  infallibly  be  ftopt  by  a  couple  of  bat- 
teries, whicb  being  erefted  to  the  north  and  fouth 
of  the  place,  command  the  whole  bay,  and  would, 

give 
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•  xvu  *  S^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^''  ^^^  veflels  and  commercial  ftpreil 
i^i^iv—l^   to  be  ihelcered  from  cannon  (hoc  in  the  river 

Charles. 

The  harbour  of  Bofton  is  Co  fpacious,  that  fix 
hundred  veffels  may  anchor  in  it  fafely  and  com^* 
modioufly.  There  is  a  magnificent  pier  con** 
ftrufted,  projedling  fufficiently  into  the  fea.to  al* 
low  the  Ihips  to  unload  their  goods  without  the 
aflSftance  of  a  lighter,  and  to  deppfic  them  into 
the  warehoufes  which  arc  ranged  on  the  north 
fide.  At  the  extremity  of  the  pier,  the  town  ap- 
pears built  upon  an  uneven .  territory,  in  form 
of  a  crefcent  round  the  harbour.  Before  the 
difturbances,  it  contained  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  thoufand  inhabitants,  of  various  fefts.  The 
houfes,  furniture,  drefs,  food,  converfation,  cuf- 
toms  and  manners,  were  fo  exadly  fimilar  to  the 
mode  of  living  in  London,  that  it  was  fcarce 
poflible  to  find  any  other  difference,  but  that 
which  arifes  from  the  greater  numbers  of  people 
there  are  in  large  capitals. 
therhi^ch        New-England,  which  refembles  the  mother- 

foood  toe  '         r  /■       rv  •  •  ^ 

colony  of  countfy  m  lo  many  refpefts,  is  contiguous  to 
^u\^t  New- York.  The  latter,  bounded  on  the  e^ft-  by 
wards  caijcd  this  principal  colony,  and  on  the  weft  by  New- 
Jerfey^  occupies  at  firft  a  very  narrow  fpace  of 
twenty  miles  along  the  fea-fliore,  and  infenfibly 
enlarging,  extends  to  the  north  above  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  up  the  country. 

This  country  was  difcovcrcd  towards  the  be* 

ginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  by  Henry 

Hudfon,  a  famous   Englifh  navigator,    at   that 

time  in  the  Dutch  fervice.     He  entered  into  a 
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Confiderable  river,  to  which  he  gave  his  narne^ 
and  after  (lightly  reconnoitring  the  coaft,  returned 
to  Amfterdanrii  from  whlence  he  had  failed.  A  fe- 
Gond  voyagej  undertaken  by  this  adventurer^ 
gave  fome  better  idea  of  this  favage  country. 

According  to  the  European  fyftem,  which 
never  pays  any  attention  to  the  people  of  the  New 
World,  this  country  Ihould  have  belonged  to  the 
United  Provinces.  It  was  difcovered  by  a  mart 
in  their  fervice,  who  took  pofleffion  of  it  in  their 
name,  and  gave  up  to  them  any  perfonal  right 
he  might  have  in  it.  His  being  an  Englifhman 
did  not  in  the  leaft  invalidate  thcfe  uncontrovert- 
ible titles,  it  muft  therefore  have  occafioned 
great  furprife,  when  James  the  Firft  afferted  his 
pretenfions  to  it,  upon  the  principle  that  Hudfon 
was  born  his  fubjeft  j  as  if  any  man's  country 
was  not  that  in  which  he  earns  his  fubfiftencea 
and  indeed  the  king  laid  but  a  flight  ftrefs  upon  a 
pretenfion  for  which  there  was  fo  little  foun- 
dation. ' 

The  republic,  who  faw  nothing  in  this  pro-« 
perty,  which  was  no  longer  contefted  with  them, 
except  a  fettlemcnt  for  the  trade  of  the  beaver 
and  other  peltries,  ceded  it  to  the  Weft  India 
company.  This  fociety  direfted  all  it's  attention 
toward^  thefe  favage  riches  ;  and  in  order  to  get 
as  near  them  as  poffible,  they  caufed  Fort  Orange^ 
fince  called  Albany^  to  be  crefted  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Hudfon's  River,  at  the  diftance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  fea.  It  was 
there  that  the  furs  were  brought  to  their  agents, 
who  gave  in  excjia^ngc  to  the  Iroquois,  tire-arms. 
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*  Sv?r  ^  *"<^  warlike  ftores,  to  enable  them  to  refift  the 
iii.-v*— #  French,  who  were  lately  arrived  in  Canada* 

At  that  time  New  Belgia  was  nothing  more 
than  a  factory.  The  city  of  Amftcrdam  btcame 
fenfible  that  it  would  be  a  judicious  thing  to 
cftablifli  a  colony  in  that  part  of  the  New  World, 
and  eafily  obtained  the  ceffipn  of  it>  by  giving 
700,000  livrcs*  to  the  proprietors. 

These  more  cxtenfivc  views  required  other  ar- 
rangements.    The  poft  placed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Five  Nations  was  left  (landing  5  buC 
it  appeared  neceffary  to  cftablifli  a  more  confidcr- 
iblc  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  the  ifland 
of  Manahatan ;  and  accordingly.  New  Amfter- 
dam  was  built  there.    Neither  the  town,  it's  ter- 
ritories, nor  the  reft  of  the  province,  were  ever 
difturbed  by  the  neighbouring  favages,  (bme  of 
whom  were  too  ^weak  to  make  any  attempts,  and 
the    others   were  perpetually  at  war    with   the 
French*     This  pofleffion,  therefore,  was  making 
a  rapid  progrefs,  when  it  was  vifited  by  an  uncx- 
pefted  ftorm. 
At  what  pe.       England,  which  had  not  at  that  time  thofe 
wha'tman-    intlmatc  connexions  with  Holland,  which  the 
EngiiA        ambition  and  fucceflcs  of  Lewis  XIV*  have  fince 
fti^Mml"    given  rife  to  between  the  two  powers,  beheld 
ftertof  New  yfixh  a  jealous  eye  a  fmall  ftate,  but  lately  formed 
in  it's  neighbourhood,  extending  it^'s  flourilhing 
trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    She  was  inwardly 
incenfed  at  the  idea  of  not  being  able  to  attain  to 
an  equality  with  a  power  which  ought  not  event 
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fco  have  entered  iqtO  a  cpiilpetition  with  her.  ^  ^vn.  '^ 
Thefe  rivals  in  commerce^  as  in  havigation,  by 
their  vigilance  and  oeconorhy,  ruined  her  in  all 
the  gteat  markets  of  the  iiniverfe,  and  obliged 
her  to  adl  only  a  fecondary  parti  Every  effort  fhe 
made  to  eftablifh  a  competition  ended  either  td 
her  difadvantage  or  difcredit,  whije  univerfal 
commerce  was  evidently  concentrating  itfelf  iri 
the  moraffes  of  the  republic.  At  length  the  na- 
tion was  rouzed  by  the  difgrace  of  their  mer-» 
chants,  and  refolved  to  fecure  to  them  by  force 
what  they  coul^  not  obtain  by  their  induftry^ 
Charles  II.  notwithftapding  his  averfiori  for  bufi- 
hefs,  and  hia  immoderate  love  of  ple^furti  ea- 
gerly adopted  a  plan  which  gave  him  a  profpefit 
of  acquiring  the  riches  of  thofe  diftant  regions^ 
togethei"  with  the  nnariti.me  empire  of  Europe^ 
His  brother,  more  aftive  and  more  enterprifing 
.than  himfelf,  encoyraged  him  in  thefe  difpofi- 
tionSj  ?nd  with  one  confer^t,  they  ordered  that 
the  fetflements  apd  lhip$  of  t|ie  Putch  Ihould  be 
attacked*  without  any  previous  dpplaration  of 
war. 

Hostilities  begun  in  thjs  mani^er  are  both 
cowardly  ^nd  perfidious.  They  are  the  aft  of  a 
hord  of  favagcs,  and  not  of  a  civilized  nation  j  of 
a  dark  affaflin,  and  not  of  a  warlike  prince.  No 
perfori  who  puts  any  confidence  in  his  ftrength, 
and  who  hath  any  elevation  of  foul,  will  fur- 
prize  %  fleeping  adverfary.  If  any  one  may  be 
allowec}  to  take  advantage  of  my  fecurity,  jnay 
I  not  alfo  avail  myfelf  of  his  ?  Such  conduct 
^ompf }^  bptb  parties  td  ^be  inceflantly  in  arms ; 
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^  xvn.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  bcconnDcs  permanent,  and  peace 
is  no  more  than  a  word,  devoid  of  meaning. 
There  is  either  a  juft  reafon  for  attacking  an  ene- 
my, or  there  is  none.  If  there  be  none,  the 
parry  that  begins  the  attack  is  nothing  more  than  a 
dangerous  robber,  againft  whom  all  ought  to 
unite,  and  whom  they  have  a  right  to  extermi- 
nate. If,  on  the  contrary,  there  be  a  reafon  for 
commencing  hoftilities,  it  ought  to  be  notified. 
Nothing  can  authorize  the  feizure  of  poffbflions,. 
except  the  refufal  to  repair  an  injury,  or  to  reftore 
any  thing  that  is  ufurped.  Before  you  become 
the  aggreffor,  let  the  world  be  convinced  of  the 
injuftice  that  is  done  to  you.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  allowed,  is  to  make  fccret  preparations  for 
revenge,  to  diffemble  your  projefts,  if  they  caufe 
any  alarm,  and  to  leave  no  interval  between  the 
refufal  of  juftice  and  the  beginning  of  hoftilities. 
If  you  fliould  be  weaker  than  your  adverfary,, 
you  muft  intreat  and  fufFer  with  patience.  Mud 
you  be  ti  traitor,  becaufe  another  perfon  is  an 
ufurper  ?  Defpife  the  common  maxim,  and  do 
not  fupply  either  the  ftrength  you  may  be  de- 
ficient in,  or  the  courage  which  might  expofe 
you,  by  treachery.  Let  the  opinion  of  your  co* 
temporaries,  and  that  of  pofterity,  be  always  pre- 
fent  to  your  mind. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  1664,  ^n  Englifh 
fquadron  anchored  on  the  coafts  of  New  Belgia, 
the  capital  of  which  furrendered  upon  the  firft 
fummons,  *and  the  reft  of  the  colony  made  no 
greater  refiftance.  This  conqueft  was  infured  to 
the  Englilh  by  the.taeaty  of  Breda.    But  they 
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werc^  deprived  of  it  again  by  the  republic  in  ®  xvn.^ 
iSj^y  when  the  intrigues  of  Franee  had  fet  thefe  ^  \  ■/ 
tyfo  maritime  powers  at  variance,  which,  for 
their  mutual  interefts,  ought  ever  to  be  united. 
A  fecond  treaty  again  reftored  to  the  Englifti,  in 
the  follpwing  year,  a  province  which  hath  fince 
remained  attached  to  their  dominion,  but  as  the 
property  of  the  king's  brother,  who  gave  his 
name  to  it. 

New- York  was  governed  by  the  deputies  of  j^^^^jf^j*'"'^ 
this  prince  with  fufficient  addrefs,  to  prevent  the   the  ooke 
indignation  of  the  colonifts  from  being  excited   principles 
againft  their  ■  perfons.      The  public  hatred  was  ^f^^^M 
fixed  upon  their  mafter,  who  had  kept  all  the  j[^*rior*"*" 
power  in  his  own  hands.     This  political  flavery 
equally^  difgufted  both  the  Dutch,  who  had  pre*- 
fcrred  their  plantations  to  their  country,  and  the 
Englifli  who  had  joined  them.     The  people,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  liberty,  became  impatient  under  the 
yoke.     Every  thing  feemed  tending  either  to  an 
infurredion  or  to  an  emigration.     The  commo- 
tion  was  put  a  ftop  to  only  in  1683,  when  the  co- 
lony was  invited  to  choofe  reprefentatives,  who^ 
might  regulate  in  aflcmblies  what  would  be  pro- 
per for  it's  interefts. 

Colonel  Duncan,  who  was  intruded  with 
this  buHiiefs,  was  a  man  of  a  bold  and  exteafive 
mind.  He  did  not  confine  himfelf,  like  thofc 
who  had  hitherto  governed  the  province,  to  the 
ceding  of  lands  to  every  perfon  who  offered  to 
clear  them  j  he  aMb  extended  his  fare  to  the  Five 
Nations,  which  had  been  too  much  neglected  by 
|iis  prcdeceffors.    The  French  %ere  for  ever,  en- 
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deavouring  to  difunitc  thcfc  favages,  in  hopes  of 

enslaving  them  t    and  they  had  advanced   this 

great  undertaking  by  means  of  the  converts  madt 

by  their  ntilTionaries.     It   was  the  bufinefs  of 

England  to  difconcert  this  plan ;  bqt  the  Duke 

pf  Yorkj  who  h^d  views  of  interpft  diftinft  frort^ 

that  of  his  couutry,  was  defirous  that  his  deputy 

fliould  favour    the  execution  of  it.      Duncan, 

^;hQUgh  a  Catholic,  conftantly  deviated  from  thfe 

plan  that  was  traced  o^it  for  him,  and  exerted  his 

iitmpft  cfFprts  to  thwart  a  fyfteni  which  appeared 

to  hin^  to  be  founded  rather  upon  policy  than  re- 

ligipri.  He  even  annoyed,  by  every  polfible  mea- 

fure,  the  nation  that  was  the  rival  of  his.     And 

ihe  memoirs  of  the  times  atteft,  that  he  greatly 
retarded  their  progrefs. 

7he  condqft  of  this  able  chief  was  different  in 
the  interior  part  of  the  colony.  He  encouraged, 
^oth  from  inclination;  and  in  obedience  to  or- 
ders, the  eftablifbment  of  the  families  of  his  own 
and  of  his  prin(:e's  religion.  This  prote£tion  was 
accompanied  with  a  kind  of  myilery ;  but  as  (bon 
as  James  II.  had  afcended  the  throne,  the  col- 
lector of  the  public  revenues,  the  principal  offi* 
cers,  and  a  great  number  of  citizens,  declared 
themfelvcs  partifans  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

This  occafioned  a  great  ferment  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  The  Proteftant  caufe  was  thought  to 
^e  in  danger ;  and  prudent  men  were  apprehen- 
five  of  an  infurredlion.  Duncan  fucceeded  ii^ 
keeping  the  nialecontents  in  order ;  but  the  revo-p 
lution  obliged  him  to  make  a  voluntary  refigna- 
tipq  of  his  poft,    He  fubmitted,  like  a  good 
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Engliftiman,  to  the  new  government,  and  by  a  ^  xv?f.* 
haughtinefs  of  charadter  peculiar  to  his  nacippj^  ^      m  m0 
he  fent  over  to  the  dethroned  monarch  all  the 
riches  he  had  acquired  in  a  long  and  profperQU§ 
adminiftratipn. 

This  Angular  man  had  fcarce  quitted  America, 
before  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  expelled 
their  governor,  Edmund  Andrews,  one  of  the 
moft  aftive  promoters  of  the  arbitrary  views  of 
King  James.  Some  militia  of  New  York,  fe- 
duced  by  this  example,  endeavoured  to  treat  Ni- 
cholfon,  who  was  tcmporjarily  incruftcd  with  thq 
government,  in  the  fame  manner ;  but  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  forming  a  party  in  his  favour,  and  the 
colony  became  the  prey  of  two  armed  fadlions^ 
till  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Slaughter. 

This  commander,  who  was  fent  by  King  Wilr  Kingwn. . 
liam,  convoked  the  members  of  the  ftate,  on  the   go^rnmcm 
9th  of  April  1 69 1.   This  aflembly  annulled  every  '^^;,f;^'^ 
thing  which  had  been  previously  decreed  contrary  fj^„"*'J*[J: 
to    the    Britilh   conftitution,    and  enaftcd   laws  newar- 
which  have  ever  fince  been  the  rule  of  the  coloay.  /*"^"*^"^^ 
At  this  period,  the  executive  power  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  governor  appointed  by  the 
crown,  which  gave  him  twelve  counfellors,  with- 
out whofe  concurrence  he   could  not  fign  any 
aft.     The  commons  were  reprcfented  by  thirty 
deputies,  chofen  by  the  inhabitants,  and  thefe  fe- 
veral  bodies  conftituted  the  general  aflembly,  in 
which  every  power  was  vefted.     The  duration  of 
this   aflembly,    originally  unlimited,  was  after- 
Tj^^rds  fixed  at  three  years,  and  it  now  continues 
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fcven,  like  the  Britilh  parliamcntj  the  revolutions 
of  which  it  hath  followed. 

It  was  time  that  an  invariable  order  fhould  bo 
e(labli(hed  in  the  colony.  It  was  obliged  to  fuf^ 
tain,  againft  the  French  in  Canada,  a  brifk  and 
obftinate  war,  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  de- 
throning of  James  II.  Thefe  hoftilities,  termi-^ 
nated  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  began  again  on 
account  of  the  Spanifti  fucccffion.  The  provinces 
adjacent  to  New  York  took  Ibme  part  in  thefe 
divifiors ;  bbt  it  was  this  province  which  gave 
or  fuftained  the  greateft  ftrokes,  which  paid  the 
troops,  and  which  was  draw'n  into  the  molt  con* 
fiderable  expences. 

Unfortunately,  the  contributions  of  the  ci-*- 
tizens,  which  were  ordered  by  the  general  aflcm* 
bly,  were  collefted  in  a  cheft,  that  was  entirely 
at  the  difpofal  of  the  governor.  It  often  happen- 
ed, that  rapacious  or  extravagant  commanders, 
converted  to  their  own  ufc  the  funds  dcftined  for 
the  public  fervice.  This  became  a  perpetual 
fource  of  diffention.  Queen  Anne  decreed,  in 
1705,  that  the  fame  authority  by  which  the 
taxes  were  impofed,  (hould  determine  the  ufc 
they  were  to  be  applied  to,  and  might  require  an 
account  to  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  employed. 

Though  the  malverfations  were  flopped  by 
this  arrangement,  yet  the  the  duties  paid  by  the 
province  were  not  adequate  to  the  expences  which 
the  continuation  of  the  war  required.  This  em- 
barraffmcnt  occafioned,    for    the  firft  time^    in 
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J709,  the  creation  of  bills  of  credit,  which  yrcrc  *  5v?i,^ 
afterwards  much  more  multiplied  than  eithe^r  the 
wants  of  the  colony  required,  or  than  was  coofift« 
cnt  with  it*s  advantage,    . 

Burnet,  a  fon  of  the  famous  biihop  of 'tl^t 
name,  who  had  fo  much  contributejd  to  the 
placing  of  the  houfe  of  Orange  upon  the  throne^ 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony  in  1720. 
But  though  he  did  not  fucceed  in  putting  a  (top 
to  this  diforder,  yet  he  formed  another  plan  for 
the  profperity  of  the  colony.  The  French  inha- 
bitants of  Canada  wanted,  for  the  purpofe  of 
their  exchange  with  the  favages,  fcveral  articles 
which  were  not  furniflied  by  their  rnqther-coun-r 
try  ;  thcfe  they  drew  from  New  York.  The  gc^ 
neral  affembly  of  that  province,  by  the  advice  of 
their  governor,  prohibited  this  communication. 
But  as  it  was  not  fufficient  to,  have  embarraffcd 
the  meafures  of  an  adive  rival,  it  was  determined 
to  fupply  their  place. 

A  GREAT  part  of  the  furs  which  were  carried 
to  Montreal,  paffcd  over  the  weftcrn  (hores  of 
the  lake  Ontario.  Burnet  obtained  the  confent 
of  the  Iroquois,  in  1722,  to  build  there  the  fort 
Dfwcgo,  where  thefc  favage  riches  might  be  ea- 
fily  intercepted.  As  foon  as  this  fettlement  was 
formed,  the  merchants  of  Albany  fent  their  mer-' 
chandife  to  Cheneftady,  where  they  were  em- 
barked upon  the  Mohawks,  which  conveyed 
them  to  Ofwego.  The  navigation  of  this  river  i^ 
very  difficult,  and  yet  the  Englifli  fucceeded  be- 
yond their  expedlations.    Thcfe  exchanges  woul4 
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*3^vn.  ^  even  have  been  increafcd,  had  they  not  been 
thwarted  by  every  kind  of  difficulty. 

Is  1726,  the  French  conftruAed  a  fort  at  Nia- 
gara, where  the  furs,  which  without  this  fettlement 
moft  have  been  carried  to  Ofwego,  were  detained, 
TheEnglilh  merchandife,  which  could  no  more  be 
openly  received,  was  fraudulently  conveyed  till 
the  year  1719,  a  remarkable  period,  in  which  the 
interefts  of  individuals  caufed  the  law  which  for- 
bad this  commerce  to  be  revoked.  England  too 
at  length  laid  heavier  taxes  upon  the  fur  trade 
than  were  paid  by  the  French. 

While  thefe  various  impediments  diminiftied 
the  connexions  which  it  was  hoped  would  have 
been  formed  with  the  favages,  the  cultures  were 
carried  on  with  great  fpirit  and  fucccfs  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  province.  They  had 
languifhed  for  fome  time,  ipdeed,  in  thefe  coun- 
tries where  James  II.  had  granted  immenfe  terri- 
tories to  fome  men  too  highly  favoured;  but 
thefe  countries  had  at  length  been  peopled  as 
well  as  the  others.  Unfortunately,  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  only  occupied,  as  in  Scotland,  lands 
transferable  at  the  will  of  the  ground  landlord  i 
and  ftill  more  unfortunately,  this  dependance 
gave  the  great  proprietors  a  very  dangerous  in- 
fluence in  the  public  deliberations. 

This  defeft  in.  the  government  was  particu-. 
larly  fatal  in  the  two  deftruftive  wars  which  the 
colony  was  obliged  to  fuftain  againft  the  French, 
in  1744  and  in  1756.  It  experienced,  during 
thefe  misfortunes,  calamities  which  it  might  at 
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|caft  partly  have  avoided,  if  the  efforts  made  to  •  ^^f,  '^ 
repulfe  thefe  entcrprifing  men,  ^nd  their  ferocious  *— -v-^ 
allies,  had  been  concerted  in  time,  and  better 
planned.  It  was  neceffary  that  Canada  fliould 
become  a  Britifli  poffeffion  at  the  peace  of  1763, 
^n  order  to  enable  New  York  to  attend  conftant- 
ly,  and  without  embarraffment  or  anxiety,  to  the 
extenfion  of  it's  trade  with  the  favages,  and  to 
ihe  clearing  of  it's  plantations. 

This  province,  the  limits  of  which, were  not  fj^J;„'*"J5JJ' 
fettled  till  after  the  longelt,  the  moft  violent,  commerce 
^nd  the  moft  obftinate  contefts,  with  New  Eng-  i«ny.*"' 
land,  New  Jerfey,  and  Penfylvania,  confifts  at 
prefent  of  ten  counties.  It  hath  but  a  fmall  ex- 
tent towards  the  fea,  but  in  depth  it's  territory 
reaches  as  far  as  lake  George  or  St.  Sacrament, 
and  as  far  as  lake  Ontario.  Hudfon's^  riva: 
iffiies  from  mountains  fituated  between  thefe  two 
lakes.  This  can  receive  none  but  fmall  canoes 
for  the  fpace  of  fixty-five  miles;  and  even  that 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  two  water-falls, 
which  oblige  the  perfons  concerned  in  it  to  carry 
their  cargoes  twice  over  land  the  length  of  about 
two  hundred  toifes  each  time.  But  from  Albany 
to  the  oCean,  that  is  to  fay,  through  a  fpace  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  veffcls  of  forty  or 
fifty  tons  burthen  are  feen  conftantly  failing,  day 
and  night,  with  the  tide,  upon  this  magnificent 
panal,  during  all  feafons,  without  the  leaft  rifque  1 
and  which  keep  up  a  continual  and  rapid  circula- 
tion in  the  colony* 

Long  Island,  the  part  of  this  great  fettle- 
ment  which  the  navigators  firft  meet  with,  is  fe- 
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*  vv?f  ^  paratcd  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel.  It  IS*  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long, 
and  twelve  broad,  and  is  divided  into  three 
counties.  The  favages  who  occupied  this  great 
fpace,  either  removed  from  it,  or  perilhed  fuccef- 
fivcly.  Their  oppreflbrs  owed  their  firft  pro- 
fperity  to  the  whale  and  the  feal  filhery.  When 
thcfe  filh,  who  delight  in  dcfcrted  coafts,  difap- 
peared,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  efpccially  of 
horfcs,  was  attended  to.  Some  cultures  have  fincc 
been  eilabliihed  upon  this  too  fandy  foil. 

The  ground  is  more  uneven  upon  the  conti* 
nent ;  but  it  becomes  more  even  and  more  fertile 
in  proportion  as  one  approaches  the  lakes  of  Ca- 
nada. If  the  marfhcs  which  ftill  cover  the  extre- 
mity of  this  colony  (hould  be  ever  dried  up,  and 
,if  the  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered  fhould  be 
ever  confined  within  their  beds,  this  country  will 
become  the  moft  fruitful  of  the  colony. 

According  to  the  laft  accounts,  the  province 
contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  inha- 
bitants, of  various  nations,  and  of  different  fefts. 
The  rich  peltries  which  they  obtain  from  the  fa- 
vages, and  fuch  of  their  own  productions  as  they 
do  not  confume,  are  conveyed  to  the  general 
mart.  This  is  a  city  of  importance,  at  prefent 
know'n,  as  well  as  the  relt  of  the  colony,  by  the 
name  of  New  York.  It  was  formerly  built  by 
the  Dutch,  in  the  ifland  of  Manahatton,  which  is 
fourteen  miles  long,  and  one  mile  in  it's  greatefl: 
breadth. 

Trade  hath  collefted  in  this  city,  the  climate 
of  which  is  very  wholcfome,  eighteen  or  twenty 
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thoufand  inhabitants,  upon  an  extent  of  ground   ^  ^^^  ^ 

v^hich  is   partly   low  and  partly  raifed.      The  <  ■  — y-  >^ 

ftreets  are  very  irregular,  but  exceedingly  near. 

The  houfes,  built  with  brick,  and  covered  with 

tiles,  are  more  convenient  than  elegant.     The 

provifions   arc   abundant,    of  excellent  quality, 

and  cheap.     Eafy  circuniftances  prevail  univer- 

fally.     The  lowcft  clafs  of  people  have  a  cer-  ** 

tain  refource  in  oyftcrs,  the  fifliery  of  which  alone 

'employs  two  hundred  boats. 

The  town,  fituated  two  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  Hudfon's  River,  hath,  properly  fpeaking^  ^ 
neither  harbour  nor  bafon,  but  doth  not  ftand 
in  need  of  either.  It's  port,  which  is  open  in 
all  feafons,  is  acceflible  to  (hips  of  the  largeft 
fize,  and  being  fheltered  from  all  fforms,  is 
fufficient  for  it.  From  hence  the  numcrou* 
Ihips  come  forth,  which  are  difpatchcd  to  dif- 
ferent latitudes.  The  provifions  or  merchandize 
which  were  exported  in  1769,  amounted  to 
^4,352,446  livres  7  fols  9  deniers*.  Since  this 
period,  the  produftions  of  the  colony  have  in- 
creafed  vifibly ;  and  this  increafc  muft  be  car- 
ried ftill  further,  fince  no  more  than  one  half 
of  the  lands  are  cleared,  and  fince  thofe  grounds 
which  are  fo,  are  not  fo  well  cultivated  as  they 
will  be  when  the  population  (hall  become  more 
confiderable. 

The  Dutch,  who  were  the  firft  founders  of  the  Andentai*! 
•colony,  eftabliftied  in  it  that  fpirit  of  orcjer  and  maan«iof 
ceconomy  which  is  the  univerfalcharafteriftic  of  ^«*York. 
ihcir  nation.     As    they   always   conftitutcd   the 

•  About  181,3511.  i8s.  8d. 
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majority  of  the  people,  even  after  thefe  had 
changed  mafters,  thofe  whom  conqueft  had  aifo^* 
ciated  to  them  generally  adopted  their  manners^ 
The  Germans,  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Ame^^ 
rica  by  the  religious  perfecution  which  drove 
them  out  of  the  palatinate,  or  the  other  pro* 
vinces  of  the  empire,  were  naturally  inclined  to 
this  modeft  behaviour;  and  the  Englifh  and 
French,  who  were  not  accuftomed  to  fo  much 
frugality,  foon  conformed,  citlier  from  motives 
of  wifdom  or  emulation,  to  a  mode  of  living  lefs 
expenfive  and  more  familiar  than  that  which  ja 
regulated  by  fafliion  and  parade.  From  thence  it 
followed,  that  the  colonifts  did  not  coAtrad  any 
debts  With  the  mother-countfy ;  that  they  pre** 
ferved  an  intire  liberty  in  their  fales  and  pur* 
chafes,  and  have  been  enabled  always  to  give  th^i 
mod  advantageous  turn  to  their  affairs. 

Such  was  the  ftateof  the  colony  till  176  j.  hi 
this  period  New  York  became  the  general  abodii 
of  the  principal  officers  and  of  part  of  the  troops» 
lirhich  Great  Britain  thought  neceflary  to  main«» 
tain  in  North  Aitierica,  cither  to  keep  it  in  awfif^ 
or  to  defend  it.  This  multitude  of  unemployed 
and  unmarried  men,  who  were  eonftantly  en«> 
deavouring  to  deceive  their  own  idlenefsi  and  to 
ftrive  againft  the  wearifortiencfs  of  life,  difperfed 
themfelves  among  the  citizens^  to  whom  they 
infpired  a  tafte  for  the  luxuries  of  the  tables  and 
a  turn  for  play.  By  their  afliiduity  wkh  the 
women,  their  converfation  and  their  manners, 
they  engaged  them  in  thofe  frivolous  purfujts^ 
thofe  gallaatrieSj  and  thofe  amufemems  which 
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had  fo  much  allurement  for  them.    The  two  fexes  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


loon  led  the  fame  kind  of  life.  They  rofe  with 
the  fame  projefts  and  went  to  bed  with  the  fame 
extravagant  ideas.  This  pernicious  fpirit  com- 
municated itfelf  from  one  to  another^  and  it  ftill 
continues^  unlefs  the  terrible  fcenea  which  have 
fincc  ftained  thefc  couatries  with  blood,,  have 
brought  about  a  happy  revolution  in  the  man*^ 
ners. 

New  Jersey  is  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  J^fyoiotwKs 

r  ■».▼  -t^     1  I  i  /*    «    1         1        which  havd 

of  New  York,  and  was  know  n  at  nrft  by  the  happened  ia 
name  jof  New  Sweden,  it  was  called  thus  by  Ibme  *^  ^^^^* 
adventurers  of  that  nation,  who  landed  upon  thefe 
lavage  coafts  towards  the  year  1638.  They 
formed  fthrec  fettlements  there,  Chriftiana,  El- 
zimbourg,  and  Gotcenbourg«  This  colony  w^ 
of  no  importance  when  it  was  attacked  and  con- 
quered by  the  Dutch.  Thofe  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  a  greater  regard  for  their  mc«:her-Goun-» 
try  than  for  their  plantations  returned  into  Eu-4 
rope.  The  others  fubmitted  to  the  laws  of  the! 
conqueror,  and  their  territory  was  United  to  New 
Bdgia.  When  the  Duke  of  York  received  th€  in-  ' 
veftiture  of  the  province  to  which  he  gave  his 
namcj  he  fcparated  what  had  been  added,  and  di-^ 
vided  it  between  two  of  his  favourites,  under  the 
name  of  New  Jerfey^ 

Carteret  and  Berkley,  the  firft  of  whom  re^ 
ceived  the  eaftern,  and  the  other  the  weftcrn  pare 
of  the  province,  folicited  this  vaft  territory,  with 
no  other  view  but  to  put  it  up  to  fale.  Several 
ijpecuiativc  perfans  purchafcd  from  tfeem  large 
'4iftri(9:s  at  a  low  price,  which  they  fold  agaiii  ia 
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'  xvn  ^  ^^allcr  parcels.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  fubdivri-» 
»i.ii/^,.j  flons^  the  colony  remained  divided  into  two  dif- 
tinft  provinces,  each  feparately  governed  by  the 
heirs  of  their  original  proprietors.  The  difficuN 
ties  which  they  experienced  in  their  adminiftra* 
tion  difgufted  them  of  this  kind  of  fovcreignty,- 
which  indeed  was  ill  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
St  fubjeft.  They  gave  up  their  charter  to  the 
crown  in  1702,  and  from  that  time  the  twcr- 
provinces  became  one,  and  like  the  greater  part 
of  the  other  Englifli  colonies,  were  under  the  di-* 
redlion  of  a  governor,  a  council,  and  the  depu- 
ties of  the  commons* 

This  large  country  before  the  fevolutiony  con- 
tained only  fixteen  thoufand  inhabitants^  the  de- 
fendants of  Swedes  and  Dutch,  who  were  it*al 
firft  cultivators  J  fome  Quakers,  and  fom^ 
Church  of  England  men,  with  a  great  number 
of  Scotch  Prefbyterians,  had  joined  the  colonifts 
of  the  two  nations.  The  defers  of  government 
flopped  the  progrefs,  and  occafioned  the  indigence 
of  this  fmall  colony.  It  might  therefore  have 
been  expefted  that  the  aera  of  liberty  fhould  have 
been  that  of  the  profperity  of  the  colony  j  but 
almoft  all  the  Europeans  who  went  to  the  New 
World,  in  fearch  either  of  an  afylum  or  riches^i 
preferred  Pennfylvania  or  Carolina,  which  had  2S> 
quired  a  greater  fhare  of  celebrity.  At  length, 
however.  New  Jerfcy  hath  been  peopled,  and  k 
reckons  at  prefcnt  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou* 
fand  inhabitants. 
Piefentftate  The  colouy  IS  covcrcd  wtth  ftocks  and  with 
fey,  *«n/''  grain  in  abundance.     Hemp  thrives  better  there 
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llian  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  An  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
excellent  copper  mine  hath  been  worked  with 
fuccefs  in  it*  It's  coafts  arc  aeceflibjc,  and  the 
port  of  Amboixj  it's  capitaJi  is  tolerably  g6odi 
It  is  in  want  of  none  of  the  means  of  prdfperity 
proper  for  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  yet  it  hath 
always  remained  in  a  profound  obfcurity.  It*s 
name  is  fcarcely  know'^n  in  the  Old  World,  and 
not  mtich  more  in  the  New.  But  perhaps  it  is 
not  on  this  account  the  more  unfortiiriatd. 

If  we  read  over  the  hiftory  of  nations  both  an- 
tient'  ahd  modern,  if  will  be  found,  that  there  is 
fcarce  any  one  of  them,  the  fplenddur  of  which  hath 
hot  been  acquired  but  it  the  expencc  of  it's  feli*^ 
city.  People  of  whom  nomerition  (hall  have  beeii 
made  in  the  melancholy  annals  of  the  world,  mufli: 
neither  have  beefl  aggreffors  nor  cjtpofed  to  at- 
tacks; they  muft  not  have  interrupted  the 
tranquillity  of  others,  ridi*  niuft  their's  have 
been  difturbed  bytliftant  or  neighbouring  ene- 
mies. They  muft  not  have  had  heroes  who  had 
returned  fo  their  countfy  laden  with  the  fpoils  of 
the  enemy.  They  muft  haVe  had  ho  hiftdriah  to 
relate  either  their  miferies  or  their  crimes.  Therd 
mankind  would  never  have  feuddered  ffcm  one 
age  to  another,  at  the  fight  of  thofe  monuments 
which  call  to  iliind,  in  all  parts,  the  erfufion  ot 
blood,  and  the  fliackles  of  fldvery  impofcd  at  a 
diftanee,  of  broken  at.  home.  They  muft  hot 
have  been  tor'n  t5  picte^  by  political  faflibhs^ 
hor  intoxicated  by  abfiird,  opiriiohs.  The  oppref- 
iioh  of  tyranny  muft^  ntver  have  draw'n  tears  from 
their  eyes  nor  ^jccitcd  tha*  to  revolt.  They  muft 
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'  xvn  ^  '^^vcr  have  delivered  themfcjves  from  a  dcfpot  by 
affalfination,  nor  muft  they  ever  have  exterminated 
his  fatellites,  for  fuch  are  the  events  which  at  all 
times  have  given  a  celebrity  to  nations.  .  Oa 
the  contrary,  in  the  midft  of  a  long  and  pro- 
found tranquillity,  the  fields  would  have  been 
cultivated,  fome  traditional  hymns  would  have 
been  fung  in  honour  of  the  deity,  and  the  fame 
love  fongs  would  have  been  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  the  other.  Wherefore  muft 
this  alluring  pidure  of  happinefs  be  chimerical  ?. 
Becaufc  it  hath  never  exifted,  and  if  it  fhould 
^xift>  it  could  not  poffibly  be  for  a  long  time  in 
the  midil  of  turbulent  and  ambitious  nations. 
Whatever  may  be  the  reafon  of  the  obfcurity  of 
New  Jerfey,  it  is  aur  duty  to  give  them  our  ad- 
vice upon  their  prefent  and  future  fituation. 

The  poverty  of  this  province  not  fuffering  it 
at  firft  to  open  a  dircft  trade  with  the  diftant  or 
foreign  markets,  it  was  obliged  to  fell  it's  pro- 
duftions  at  Philadelphia,  and  more  commonly 
at  New  York;  it  obtained  from  thefe  cities  in 
exchange,  fome  merchandize .  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  a  few  of  the  produftions  of  the 
iflands.  Their  richeft  merchants  even  advanced 
money  to  the  province,  which  kept  it  ftill  more 
in  a  ftate  of  dependence.  Notwichftanding  the 
increafe  of  it's  cultures,  and  of  it's  produftions, 
it  hath  not  yet  fhaken  off  this,  kind  of  fervitude. 
We  have  now  before  us,  accounts  of  incontefti- 
ble  authority,  which  prove,  that  in  1762  New 
Jerfey  did  not  fend  any  fhips  to  Europe  f  and 
xhat  it  fent  only  twenty- four  boats  to  the  Weft 
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Indies,    the    Value*  of  whofe   cargoes   dii   not  *xv^.  ^ 
amount  to  more  than  56,965  livres  19  fols  9  de- 
niers  *.     All   the  reft    of  it's    territorial    riches 
Were  delivered  to  the  neighbouring  colonics  who 
traded  with  them. 

Ttiis  fituation  is  Both  ruinou^  and  degrading. 
New  Jerfey  muft  itfelf  conftru^l  Ihips,  all  the 
materials  for  Which  nature  hath  given  it.  It 
hnuft  ferid  them  out  into  divers  feas,  fincc.  it  is  no 
longer  in  want  of  men.  It  rnufl:  convey  it's 
produdions  to  the  people,  who  have  hitherto 
only  received  them  through  the  means  of  inter- 
mediatory  agents.  It  muft  provide  itfelf  with  the 
produce  of  foreign  iriduftry  at  firft  hand,  fof 
which  it  hath  hitherto  paid  too  dear,  oil  accbunt 
t>(  the  ufclefs  circuits  it  hath  gone  tlirough.  Ic 
may  then  fbrtn  vaft  projcfts,  devote  itfelf  to  great 
lenterprizesi  be  raifed  to  that  rank  to  which  it*$ 
advantages  feem  to  call  it,  and  be  more  upon  a 
level  with  the  provinces  which  have  too  long 
d^ftroyed  it  by  their  Ihadow,  or  eclipfed  it  with 
their  fplendour. 

May  the  views  which  I  ofFer,  and  the  court- 
fels  I  dddrefs  to  ,  New  Jerfey  be  realized  I  May 
I  live  long  enough  to  be  a  witnefs  of  them,  and 
to  rejoice  at  therri;  This  happinefs  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  at  whatever  diftdnce  they  may  exift 
from  mcj  hath  nevct  been  indifferent  to  met 
but  I  have  felt  myfelf  moved  with  warm  concern, 
in  favour  of  thofe  whom  fuperftition  or  tyranny 
have  expdled  from  their  native  country.     1  havf 

*  About  2,3731.  IIS.  8d. 
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»  xv?i  ^  commifcratcd  their  fuflfcrings.  When  they  have 
embarked  I  have  turned  my  eyes  up  towards 
Heaven.  My  voice  hath  been  joined  to  the 
noife  of  the  winds  and  the  waves  which  were 
carrying  them  beyond  the  feas  f  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly exclaimed^  let  them  profper  I  Let  them 
find  in  the  defert  and  favage  region  which  they 
are  going  to  inhabit  a  felicity  equal,  or  even 
fuperior  to  our's ;  and  if  they  ihould  found  an 
empire  there>  let  them  think  of  preferving  them* 
felves  and  their  pofterity  from  the  calamities 
which  they  have  felt. 
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Bnglijb  Colonies  founded  in  Penfylvania^ 
Maryland^  Virginia^  Carolina^  Georgia^ 
and  Florida*  General  ReJleSlions  on  all 
thefe  Settlements. 


\ 
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O  focicty  was  ever  founded  on   injuftice,  b  o  o  ic 
A  people  formed  by  a  compaft  fo  excraor-  »   -  -'^ 
dinary,  would  have  been,  at  the  fame  time,  both  ^^^\  ^ 
the  moft  degraded  and  the  moft  unfortunate  of  ^^  •  r»4 
people.     Declared  enemies  of  the  human  race, 
they  would  equally  have  been  intitled  to  compaf- 
fion,  fromi  the  fentiqients  they  would  have  infpired, 
and  thofe  they  would  have  experienced.     Feared 
and  hated  by  all  furrounding  powers,  they  would 
have  inceflantly  been  agitated  by  the  fame  paf- 
ijons.     Their   misfortunes   would   have  excited 
univerfal  joy,  and  their  profperity  general  afflic^ 
tion.     The  nations  would  one  day  have  united 
to  exterminate  them  5   but  time  would  have  rcn-^ 
dered  this  league  ufelefs.     It  would  have  been 
fufHcient   for    their    annihilation,    and   for    the 
avenging  of  other  nations,    that  isach  of  their 
members  Ihould  have  modelled  his  conduft  upon 
the  maxims  of  the  flate.     Animated  with  the 
fpiric  of  their  inftitution,  they  would  ali  have 
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*3tvi?i,'^  been  eager  to  ra'ife  thcmfclves  upon  the  ruin  of 
w^~i-,>  each  other.  No  tneafure  would  have  appeared 
too  odious  for  this  purpofe.  This  would  have 
been  realifing  the  fable  of  the  race  cn^ep-dered 
from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon,  which  Cadmus 
fowcd  upon  the  earth,  and  which  w^s  deftroyed 
as  fopn  as  created. 

How  different  would  be  the  deftiny  of  an  em- 
pire founded  on  virtue !  Agriculture,  the  arts, 
the  faiences,  and  commerce,  improved  under 
the  proteftion  of  peace,  would  have  expelled 
idlenefs,  ignorance,  and  mifery.  The  chief  of 
the  ft?te  would  have  protefled  the  different  ranks 
of  men  in  the  ftate,  and  would  have  been  adored. 
He  would  havt^  underftood  that  not  one  of  the 
ibciety  cogld  fuffer,  without  fome  injury  to  the 
'  whole  body,  and  therefore  he  would  have  attended 
to  the  happincfs  of  all.  Impartial  equity  would 
infure  the  obfervation  of  the  treaties  which  it 
had  diftatedi  the  ftabiliiy  of  laws,  which  it 
had  Amplified,  and  the  dinribucion  of  taxes, 
which  it  would  have  proportioned  to  the  public 
expenccs.  All  the  neighbouring  powers,  inte- 
refted  in  the  prefervation  of  this  people,  would 
arm  in  their  defence,  upon  the  leaft  danger  which 
Jhould  threaten  them.  But  in  default  of  foreign 
fuccours,  they  might  themfclves  oppofe,  to  the 
unjuft  aggrcffor,  the  impenetrable  barrier  of  a 
rich  and  numerous  people,  for  whom  the  word 
Country  would  not  merely  be  a  nominal  idea. 
This  is  what  may  be  called  imaginary  excellence , 
jo  politics. 

These 
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These  two  forts  of  government  are  equally  ^^^i  '* 
unknow'n  in  the  annals  of  the  world  i  which  pre*  ^  7'  '* 
fcnt  us  with  nothing  but  ioipcrfeft  Ikctches,  more 
or.  lefs  refembling  the  atrocious  fublimity,  or 
more  or  lefs  diftant  from  the  affefting  beauty  of 
one  or  the  other  of  thefe  great  portraits.  The 
nations  which  have  made  the  raoft  fplendid  figure 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  aftuated  by  de- 
ftruftive  ambition,  have  difplayed  a  greater  re- 
femblance  to  the  former.  Others*  more  wife  in 
their  conftitution,  more  fimple  in  their  manners, 
more  limited  in  their  views,  and  enveloped,  if 
we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  with  a  kind  of  fecret 
happinefs,  feemed  to  be  more  conformable  to 
the  fecond.  Among  the  latter  Pennfylvania  may 
be  reckoned. 

LUTHERANISM,    which  waS  dcftincd  tO    Caufc  a    TheQoa. 

remarkable  change  in  Europe,  either  by  it's  own  p^nfyUania. 
influence,  or  by  the  example  it  gave,  had  occa-  that"fta!** 
fioned  a  great  ferment  in  the  minds  of  all  men  j 
when  there  arofe,  in  the  midll  of  the  commotions 
it  excited,  a  new  religion,  which,  at  firft,  appeared 
much  more  like  a  rebellion  guided  by  fanaticifm, 
than  like  a  fcdt  that  was  governed  by  any  fixed 
principle.  The  generality  pf  innovators  in  reli- 
gion follow  a, regular  fyftem,  compofed  of  dod«- 
trines  connefted  with  each  other,  and  contend, 
at  firft,  only  to  defend  thenij  till  perfccution 
irritates  and  ftimulates  them  to  rebellion,  fo  that 
at  length  they  have  recourfe  to  arms.  The 
Anabaptifts,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  they  had  only 
looked  into  the  bible  for  the  word  of  command 
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*  xYin  ^  ^^  attack,  lifted  up  the  ftandard  bf  rebellion^ 
before  they  had  agreed  upon  a  fyftcm  of  dodlrine, 
|c  is  true,  indeed^  (heir  leaders  had  taught,  that 
it  Was  a  ridiculous  aqd  ulelefs  pra£ti(:e  to  admi- 
nifter  bapcifm  to  infants,  and  afTerted  that  their 
opinion  upon  this  point  was  the  fame  as  tha( 
of  the  primitive  church  i  but  they  hiidnot  yet 
pvcr  reduced  to  pradlice  thjs  article  of  belief, 
which  was  the  only  one  that  fqrnifhed  a  pretence 
for  their  fcparation*  The  fpirit  of  fcdition  pre- 
vented |:hem  frpm  paying  s^  proper  attention  to 
the  fchlfmacic  tenets  on  which  their  divifion  .was 
founded.  To  (hake  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of 
chyrch  ^nd  ftace,  was  their  law  and  their  faith. 
To  enlill  in  the  armies  of  the  Lord,  to  join  with 
the  faichfulj  whq  were  to  wield  the  fword  of 
Gideon,  this  was  their  device,  their  motiye,  and 
their  fignal  for  rallying. 

It  was  not  tijl  after  they  had  carried  fire  ancj 
fword  into  a  great  part  of  Germany,  that  the 
Anabaptifts  thought  of  giving  fome  bafis  aAd 
fome  conne&ion  to  their  creed,  and  of  marking 
and  peipenting  their  confederacy  by  fome  yiliblp 
fign  of  union.  Having  been  united  at  firft  by 
infpiration  to'raifc  a  body  of  troops,  in  1525  they 
were  united  to  compofe  a  religious  code. 

In  this  mixed  fyfiem  of  intoleration  and  xnild^ 
nefs,  the  Apabaptift  church,  being  the  only  one 
in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  taught,  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  communicate  with  any  other. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Lord  blowing  wherefoever  it 

lifteth|  the  piower  of  preaching  is  not  limited  to 
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one  order  of  the  faithful,  but  is  difpenfed  to  all. 
Every  one  likcwife  has  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Ev^Ry  feft  which  hath  not  preferved  a  com«% 
munity  of  all  things  which  conftituted  the  life  and 
fpirit  of  primitive  Chriftianity,  has  degenerated, 
and  is  for  that  rcafon  an  impure  fociety. 

Magistrates  are  ufelefs  in  a  fociety  of  the 
truly  faithful.  A  Chriftian  never  has  occafioa 
for  any;  npr  is  a  Chriftian  flowed  to  be  one  him^ 
felf. 

Christians  are  not  permitted  to  take  up  arms 
even  in  their  own  defence,  much  lefs  is  it  law* 
ful  for  them  tp  eplift  4s  fpldiers  in  mercenary 
armies. 

Both  ]aw*fuits  and  oaths  are  forbidden  thedif* 
ciples  of  Chrift^  who  has  commanded  them  to  |et 
their  yea,  be  yea,  and  their  nay,  nay. 

The  baptifm  of  infants  is  an  invention  of  the 
devil  apd  the  pope.  The  validity  of  baptifin 
depends  upon  the  voluntary  confent  of  adults, 
who  alone  are  able  to  receive  it  with  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  the  engagement  they  take  upon  them* 
fclves. 

Such  was  in  it's  origin  the  religious  fyftem  of 
the  Anabaptifts.  Though  it  appears  founded  on 
charity  and  mildnefs,  yet  it  produced  nothing  but 
violence  and  ini(}uity.  The  chimerical  idea  qf  ai^ 
equality  of  ftations,  is  the  mod  dangerous  on|g 
that  can  b^  adopted  in  a  civilized  fociety.  To 
preach  this  fyftem  to  the  people^  is  not  to  put 
^hem  in  mind  of  their  rights;  it  is  leading  then) 
on  to  aflalfipation  and  plmnder.     It  is  letting  do- 
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mellic  animals  loofe,  and  transforming  them  into 
wild  beads.  The  rulers  of  the  people  muft  be 
more  enlightened,  or  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed  muft  be  foftenedj  but  there  is  in  faft 
no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  a  real  equality  ^  it 
cxifts  only  in  the  fyftem  of  equity.  Even  ti/e 
favages  themfelves  are  not  equal  when  once  they 
are  coUcfted  into  hords.  They  are  only  To  while 
they  wander  in  the  woods  j  and  even  then  the 
man  who  fufFcrs  the  produce  of  his  chace  to  be 
taken  from  him,  is  not  the  equal  of  him  who 
deprives  him  of  it.  Such  has  been  the  origin  of 
all  focieties. 

A  DOCTRINE,  the  bafis  of  which  was  the  com- 
munity of  goods  and  equality  of  ranks,  was 
hardly  calculated  to  find  partifans  any  where  but 
among  the  poor.  The  peafants  therefore  adopted 
it  with  the  greater  enthufiafm,  in  proportion  as 
the  yoke  from  which  it  delivered  them  was  more 
infupporcable.  The  far  greater  part,  efpccially 
thofe  who  were  condemned  to  flavery,  rofe  up  in 
arms  on  all  fides,  to  fupport  a  doctrine,  which, 
from  being  vaffals,  made  them  equal  to  their 
lords.  The  apprehenfion  of  feeing  one  of  the 
firft  bands  of  fociety,  obedience  to  the  malgiftrate, 
broken,  united  all  other  fefts  againft  them,  who 
could  not  fubfift  without  fubordinatit)n.  After 
having  carried  on  a  more  obftinate  refiftance  than 
qould  have  been  expedled,  they  yielded  at  length 
to  the  numbtfr  of  their  enemies.  Their,  feft, 
no:vvith(lan(^ing  it  had  made  it's  way  ail  over, 
Germany,  and  in:o  a  part  of  the  Nor:h,  was  no 
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where  prevalent,  becaufe  it  had  becD  every  where 
oppofcd  and  difperfed.  It  was  but  juft  tolerated 
in  thofe  countries^  in  which  the  greateft  latitude 
of  opinion  was  allowed  j  and  there  was  not  any 
(late  in  which  it  was  able  to  fettle  a  church, 
authoriftd  by  the  civil  power.  This  of  courfe 
weakened  it,  and  from  obfcurity  it  fell  into  con- 
tempt. It's  only  glory  is  that  of  having,  per- 
haps, contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  fcdt  of 
ijuakers. 

This  humane  and  peaceable  feft  arofe  in  Eng- 
land, amidll  the  confufions  of  that  bloody  war,  thequ«ken, 
which  terminated  in  a  monarch's  being  dragged 
to  the  fcaflFold  by  his  own  fubjeds.  The  founder 
of  it,  George  Fox,  was  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the 
people  i  a  man  who  had  been  formerly  a  mecha* 
iiic,  but  whom  a  fingular  and  contemplative  turn 
of  mind  had  induced  to  quit  his  employment. 
In  order  to  wean  himfelf  entirely  from  all  earthly 
afFcdions,  he  broke  off  all  connexions  with  his 
own  family  ^  and  for  fear  of  being  tempted  to 
renew  them,  he  determined  to  have  no  fixe4 
abode.  He  often  wandered  alohe  in  the  woods, 
without  any  other  amufement  but  his  bible#  In 
time  he  even  learned  to  go  without  that,  when 
he  thought  he  had  acquired  from  it  a  degree  of 
infpiration  I^milar  to  that  of  the  apoftles  and  the 
prophets. 

He  then  |i?egan  to  think  of  making  profelytes, 
in  which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  a  country  where 
the  minds  of  all  men  were  filled  and  difturbed 
with  enthufiaflic  notions.  He  was,  therefore,  foon 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  4ifFiplcs,  the  novelty 

and 
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BOOK  and  (ingularicy  of  whofc  opinions^  upon  incomprc- 
henifible  fubjeAsj  could  not  fail  of  atcrading  and 
fafcinacing  all  thofe  who  were  fond  of  the  mar- 
vellous. 

The  firft  thing  by  which  they  caught  the  eye, 
was  the  fimplicicy  of  their  drefs,  in  which  there 
was  no  gold  or  filver  lace^  no  embroid^ry^  laces, 
or  ruffles,  and  from  which  they  affefbed  to  banifh 
every  thing  that  was  fupcrfluous  or  unneceflary. 
They  *would  not  fufFer  either  a  button  in  the  hat, 
or  a  plait  in  the  coatj  becaufe  it  was  pollible  to  do. 
without  them.  Such  an  extraordinary  contempt 
for  eftabliflied  modes  reminded  thofe  who  adoptect 
it,  that*  it  became  them  to  be  more  virtuous  than 
the  reft  of  men,  from  whom  they  diftinguillied 
themfclves  by  this  external  modefty. 

All  outward  marks  of  deference,  which  the 
pride  and  tyranny  of  mankind  exaft  from  thofe 
who  are  unable  <o  refufe  them,  were  difdained  by 
the  quakers,  who  difclaimed  the  names  of  matter 
and  fervant.  They  condemned  all  titles,  as  ht*. 
ing  tokens  of  pride  in  thofe  who  claimed  them, 
and  of  meannefs  in  thofe  who  beftowed  therQ, 
They  did  not  allow  to  any  perfon  whatever  the 
Appellation  of  eminence  or  excellence,  and  fo  far 
they  rntght  be  in  the  right;  but  they  refufed  to 
comply  with  thofe  reciprocal  demonftrations  of 
rcfpeft  which  we  call  poKtenefs,  and  in  this  they 
were  to  blame.  The  nanK  of  friend,  they  faid^ 
was  not  to  be  refufed  by  one  chriftian  or  citizen 
to  another,  but  the  ceremony  of  bowing  they 
confidcrcd  as  ridiculous  and  troublefome.  To 
pull  off  the  hat  they  held  to  be  a  want  of  refpeft 
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to  a  man's  fclf,  in  order  to  (hew  it  to  others.  *  ^^^  ^ 
They  carried  this  idea  fo  ht,  that  even  the  ma- 
giftates  could  not  compel  them  to  any  external 
mark  of  reverence  j  but  they  addreffed  both  them 
and  princes  according  to  the  ancient  majefty  of 
language,  in  the  fecond  perfon  and  in  the  fingu* 
lar  numbers  and  they  juftiHed  this  licence  by 
the  cullom  of  thofe  very  perfons  who  were  of- 
fended at  it^  and  who  ufed  to  addrefs  their  faints 
and  their  God  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  aufterity  of  their  morals  ennoblet)  the  fin- 
gularity  of  their  manners.  The  ufe  of  arms, 
confidered  in  every  light,  appeared  a  crime  to 
them.  If  it  were  to  attack,  it  was  violating  the 
laws  of  humanity,  if  to  defend  one's  felf,  it  was 
breaking  through  thofe  of  chriftianity.  Univerfal  - 
peace  was  the  gofpel  they  had  agreed  to  profefs» 
If  any  one  fmote  a  quaker  upon  one  cheek,  he 
immediately  prefentcd  the  other;  if  any  one 
aiked  him  for  his  coat,  he  offered  his  waiftcoat 
too.  Nothing  could  engage  thefe  equitable 
men  to  demand  more  than  the  lawful  price  for 
their  work,  or  to  take  lefs  than  what  they  de« 
manded«  An  oath,  eVen  before  a  magi  (Irate,  and 
in  fupport  of  a  juft  caufe,  they  deemed  to  be  a 
profanation  of  the  name  of  God,  in  any  of  the 
wretched  difputes  that  arife  between  weak  and 
perilhable  beings. 

The  contempt  they  entertained  for  the  outward 
forms  of  politenefs  in  civil  life,  was  changed  into 
averfion  for  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  parts  of  re« 
ligion.  They  looked  upon  churches  merely  as  the 
oftentatious  edifices  of  prieftcraft,  they  confidered 
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BOOK,  thefabbathasap'erniciousand  Idlcinftitiuion,  and 
baptifm  and  the  Lxjrd's  Supper  as  ridiculous  fym^- 
bols.  For  this  reafon  they  reJcAed  all  regular 
orders  of  clergy.  Every  one  of  the  faithful  they 
imagined  received  an  immediate  illuminatiort 
from  the  Holy  Ghoftj  which  gave  a  charafter  far 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  priefthood.  When  they 
were  affembled  together,  the^  firft  perfon  who 
found  himfclf  infpircd,  arofe,  and  imparted  the 
lights  he  had  received  from  heaven.  Even  wo- 
men were  often  favoured  with  thij  gift  of  fpeech^ 
which  they  called  the  gift  of  prophecy;  fome- 
times  many  of  thefc  holy  brethren  fpoke  at 
the  fame  time;  but  much  more  frequently  a  pro** 
found  filence  prevailed  in  their  aflcmblies. 

TUz  enthufiafm  occaGoned  both  by  their  medi-# 
rations  and  difcourfes,  excited  fuch  a  degree  of 
fenfibility  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  that  it  threw 
them  into  convulfions,  for  which  reafon  they  were 
called  quakers.  Td  have  cured  thefe  people  in 
procefs  of  time  of  their  folly,  nothing  more  wasf 
requifite  than  to  turn  it  into  riditulei  but  inftead 
of  this,  perfecution  contributed  to  make  it  more 
general.  While  every  other  new  feet  met  wifli 
encouragement,  this  was-expofed  to  every  kind  of 
puniftiment;  imprifonments,  whippings,  pilloriesjf 
mad-houfes,  were  none  of  them  thought  too  terri* 
ble  for  bigotSi  whofe  only  crime  was  that  of 
wanting  to  be  virtuous  and  reaforrable  over-much. 
The  donftancy  with  which  they  bore  their  fuffcr- 
ings>  at  firft  excited  conf)paffion>  and  afterwafds 
admiration  for  them.  Even  Gfomwell,  wh6  had 
beea  one  of  their  moft  violent  enemies^  becaufe' 
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they  ufed  to  infiniiate  themfelves  Into  his  camps,  ®  xvm^ 
and  diffbade  his  foldiers  from  their  profcffion,  ^mmm^m,^ 
gave  them  public  marks  of  his  cfteem.  His  po- 
licy exerted  itfelf  in  endeavouring  to  draw  them 
into  his  party,  in  order  to  conciliate  to  himfelf  a 
higher  degree  of  refpefl  and  confideration;  but 
they  either  eluded  his  invitations,  or  rejeded  them; 
and  hie  afterwards  confefled,  that  this  was  the 
only  religion  which  was  not  to  be  infiuenccd  by 
bribery. 

Among  the  feveral  perfons  who  c^ft  a  tempo-  Foundati^ai 
rary  luftre  on  the  feci,  the  only  one  who  deferves   nbbyVcni' 
to  be  rertiembercd  by  pofterity,  is  William  Penn.    \^tS^ 
He  was  the  fon  of  an  admiral,  who  had  been  for-   ****■• 
tunate  enough    to  be  equally   diftinguifhcd    by 
Cromwell,    and  the  two  Stuarts,    who  held  the 
reins  of  government  after  him.  This  able  fcaman, 
more  fupple  and  more  infinuating  than  men  of 
his  profeffion  ufually  are,  had  made  feveral  confi- 
derable  advances  to  government  in  the  different 
expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.    The 
misfortunes  of  the  times  had  not  admitted  of  the 
'  repayment  of  thefe  loans  during  his  life,  and  as 
affairs  were  not  in  a  better  fjtuation  at  his  death, 
it  was  propofed  to  his  fon,  that  inftcad  of  money, 
he  Ihould  accept  of  an  immenfe  territory  in  Ame- 
rica.    It   was    a   country,    which,-    though  long 
fince  difcovered  and  furroundcd  by.Englifh  co- 
lonies, had  always   been   negle(fted.     A  fpirit  of 
benevolence  made  him  accept  with  pleafure  :his 
kind  of  patrimony,  which  was  ceded  to  him  al- 
mod  as  a   fovereignty,    and  he  determined   to 
ifnakc  it  the  abode  of  virtue,  and  the  afylum  ot 
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^xvnu^  the  unfortunate.  With  this  generous  defign^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  ibii,  he  fet  fail  for 
J)is  new  poflfeflionsy  which  from  that  time  took 
the  name  of  Pennfylvania.  All  the  quakers  were 
defirous  to  follow  him^  in  order  to  avoid  the  per- 
fecution  raifed  againft  them  by  the  clergy,  on 
account  of  their  not  complying  with  the  tithes  and 
other  ecclefiaftical  fees  s  but  from  prudential  mo- 
tives he  declined  taking  over  any  more  than  two 
thoufand. 

His  arrival  in  the  New  World  was  fignalized  by 
an  ad:  of  equity,  which  made  his  perfon  and  prin- 
ciples equally  beloved.  Not  thoroughly  fatisBed 
with  the  right  given  him  to  his  extenfive  terri-' 
tory,  by  the  grant  he  had  received  of  it  from  the 
Britifh  miniftry,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  own 
property  by  purchaling  it  of  the  natives.  The 
.  price  he  gave  to  the  favages  is  not  know'n }  but 
though  Tome  people  accufe  them  of  ftuptdity  fot 
cpnfenting  to  part  with  what  they  never  ought  to 
have  alienated  upon  any  terms;  yet  Penn  is  nol 
lefs  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  given  an  ex- 
ample of  moderation  and  juftice  in  America,  which 
was  never  thought  of  before  by  the  iSuropeans. 
He  rendered  himfelf  as  much  as  polfible  a  legalt 
poflcflbr  of  the  territory,  and  by  the  ufe  he. made 
of  it  fupplied  any  deficiency  there  might  be  in  tht 
validity  of  his  title.  1* he  Americans  entertained 
as  great  an  afFetflion  for  his  colonyy  as  they  hacl 
conceived  an  averfion  for  all  thofe  which  had  beea 
founded  in  their  neighbourhood  without  their  con-' 
fent.  .  From  that  time  there  arofe  a  mutual  confi-^ 
dence  between  the  two  people,   founded  ttpotf 

good 
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good  faith,  which  nothing  has  ever  been  able  to  «  o  o  k 
Ibakc.  ..™- 

Penn's  humanity  could  not  bedonfirted  to  the 
favages  only,   it  extended  itfelf  to  aU  thofe  who 
were  defirous  of  living  uftdcr  his  Iaw5.    Senfiblc 
that  the  happinefs  of  the  people  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  legiflation,  he  founded  his  upon 
thofe  two  firft  principles  of  public  fplendour  and 
private  felicity,  liberty  and  property*     If  it  were 
allowed  to  borrow  the  language  of  fable,  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  an  account  that  fcenpis  to  be  fabulour,  we 
Ihould  fty,  that  Aftrasa,  who  had  been  gone  up 
into  heaven  for  fo  long  a  time,  was  now  come 
down  upon  earth  again,  and  that  the  reign  of  in-^ 
nocence  and  concord  was  going  to  be  revived 
among  mankind.     The  mind  of  the  writer  and. 
of  his  reader  dwells  v/ith  pleafure  on  this  part  of 
modern  hiftory,  and  feels  fome  kind,  of  compen- 
fation  for  the  difguft,    horror,   or  melancholy, 
which  the  whole  of  it,  but  particularly  the  ac- 
count of  the  European  fettlements  in  America, 
infpires.     Hitherto  we  have  only  feen  thefe  bar- 
barians depopulating   the   country  before   they 
took  poffeffion  of  it,  and  laying  every  thing  wafte 
before  they  cultivated  it.   It  is  time  to  obferve  the 
dawnings  of  reafon,    happinefe,   and  humanity, 
rifing  from  among  the  ruins  of  a  hemifphere, 
which  (till  reeks  with  the  blood  of  all  it's  people, 
civilized  as  well  as  favage. 

The  virtuous  legiflator  made  toleration  the  ba«» 
lis  of  his  fociety.  He  admitted  every  man  who 
acknowleged  ix  God  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and 
made  every  chriftian  eligible  to  fiatc  employments. 

Vol.  VII.  U  But 
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•  •  •       " 

^  xv?u!^  ®^^  ^^  '^^^  every  one  at  liberty  to  inroke  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  he  thought  proper^  and  neither 
eftablifhed  a  reigning  church  in  Pennfylvaniaj  nor 
exafted  contribotions  for  building  places  of  pub*  ^ 
lie  worihip,  nor  conf>pellcd  any  perfbns  to  attend 
them. 

PfikN,  attached  to  bis  name,  was  defirous  that 
the  property  of  the  fettlement  which  he  had 
formed  (hould  remaia  in  perpetuity  to  his  family  j 
but  he  deprived  them  of  any  deciflve  influence 
in  the  public  refolutions,  and  ordained,  that  they 
fhould  not^exercife  any  aJft  of  authority  withoult  the  - 
concurrence  of  the  deputies  of  the 'people*     All 
the  citizens  who  had  an  intereft  iti  the  law>  by 
having  one  in  the  objeft  of  it,  were  to  be  eleftors, 
and  might  be  chofen.    To  avoid  as  much  as* 
poffibte  every  kind  of  corruption,  it  was  ordained 
that  the  reprefentatives  (hould  be  chofen  by  fuf- 
frages  privately  given.     To  eftablifh  a  law,   a 
plurality  of  voices  was  fufficient ;  biit  a  majority 
*  of  two-thirds  was  neceflary  to  fettle  a  tax.     Such 
a  tax  as  this  was  certainly  more  like  a  free  gift 
than  a  fubfidy  demahded  by  governments    but 
was  it  poffibk  to  grant  lefs  indulgences  to  men 
who  were  come  fo  far  in  fearch  of  peace? 

Such  was  the '  opinion  of  that  real  philofbpher 
Pfcnn.  He  gave  a  thoufand  acres  to  all  thofe  who 
could  afford  to  pay  45b  livres  *  for  them.  Every 
one  who  could  not,  obtained  for  himfelf,  his  wife, 
each  of  his  children  above  fixtcen  years  old,  and 
each  of  his  fervants,  fifty  acres  of  land,  for  the 

*  i8i.    lis. 
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annual  quit-rent  of  one  fol  ten  deftiers  and  a  'xvm*^ 
half  f  per  acre.     Fifty  acres  were  alfo  given  to 
every  citizen  who  when  he  was  of  age,  confented 
CO  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  two  livres  five  fols  ;{:• 
To  fix  thefe  properties  for  evcr>  he  eftablilhed 
tribunals  to  maintain  the  laws  made  for  the  pre- 
fcrvation  of  property.    But  it  is  not  proteding  the 
property  of  lands  tomake  thofe  who  arc  in  pof- 
feffionof  them  purchafc  the  decree  of  juftice  that 
iecures  them:  for  in  that  cafe  every  individual  is 
obliged  to  part  with  fome  of  bis  property,  in  or- 
der to  fecure  the  reftj  and  law,  when  protraftcd, 
exhaufts  the  very  treafures  it  (hould  preferve,  and 
the  property  it  Ihould  defend.     Left  any  perfons 
Ihould  be  found  whofe  intercft  it  might  be  to  en* 
courage  or  prolong  law-fuits,  he  forbad  under 
very  ftfidl  penalties  all  thofe  who  were  engaged 
in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  to  receive  any  fa- 
lary  or  gratuity  whatfocver.     And  further,  every 
diftrift  was  obliged  to  chufe  three  arbitrators, 
whofe  bufincfs  it  was  to  endeavour  to  prevent, 
and    accommodate,    any    difputes    that    might 
happen,  before  they  were  carried  into  a  court  of 
juftice. 

This  attention  to  prevent  law-fuits  fprang  from 
the  defire  of  preventing  crimes.  All  the  laws, 
that  they  might  have  no  vices  to  punifh,  were  cal- 
culated to  put  a  flop  to  them  even  in  their  very 
fources,  poverty  and  idlenefs.  It  was  enafted  that 
every  child  above  twelve  years  old,  fhould  be 
obliged  to  learn  a  profeflion,  let  his  condition  be 

t  About  one  p^tlnyt  t  is.  10^  d. 
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'^xvui^  what  it  would.  This  regulacioni  ac  the  fame 
i^mJLLj  time  thac  it  fecured  the  poor  man  a  fubfiftence> 
furnilhcd  the  rich  man  with  a  refource  againit 
every  reverfe  of  fortune^  prefcrved  the  natural 
equality  of  mankind^  by  recalling  to  every  man's 
remembrance  his  original  deftination^  which  is 
that  of  labour,  either  of  the  mind  or  of  the 
body. 

Virtus  had  never  perhaps  infpired  a  legifla^ 
tion  better  calculated  to  promote  the  felicity  of 
mankind.  The  opinions,  the  fentiments,  and 
the  morals  correded  whatever  might  be  defedlive 
in  it,  and  remedied  any  part  of  it  that  might  be 
imperfcdt.  Accordingly,  the  profpcrity  of  Pcnn- 
fylvania  was  very  rapid.  This  republic,  without 
either  wars,  conquefts,  ftruggles,  or  any  of  thofe 
revolutions  which  attraft  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar, 
foon  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  uni- 
verfe.  It's  neighbours,  notwichftanding  their 
favage  ftate,  were  foftencd  by  the  fweetnefs  of  it's 
manners,  and  diftant  nations,  notwithftanding 
their  corruption,  paid  homage  to  it's  virtues. 
All  were  delighted  to  fee  thofe  heroic  days  of 
antiquity  realized,  which  European  manners  and 
laws  had  long  taught  every  one  to  confidcr  as  en- 
tirely fabulous. 
Pfofperity  Pemnsylvania  IS  defended  on  the  eaft  by  the 
llniz!"^^^^'  ocean,  on  the  north"  by  New- York  and  New- 
Jerfey,  on  the  fouth  by  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
on  the  weft  by  the  Indians;  on  all  fides  by. 
friends,  and  within  itfelf  by  the  virtue  of  it's  in- 
habitants. It's  coafl:s,  which  are  at  firft  very 
narrow,  extend  gradually  to  lao  miles,  and  the 
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V 

breadth  of  it,  which  has  no  other  liniits  than  it's  •  ^..^  ^ 
population   and   culture,    already    comprehends 
145  miles. 

Pennsylvania  Propeh,  is  divided  into  eleven 
counties,  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Chefter,  Lan- 
cafter,  York,  Cumberland,  Berks,  Northamp- 
ton, Bedford,  Northumberland,  and  Wcftmorc- 
land. 

In  the  fame  region,  the  counties  of  Newcaftle, 
Kent,  and  SiiflTex,  form  a  diftinft  government, 
but  are  regulated  on  the^fame  principles. 

The  flcy  of  the  colony  is  pure  and  ferene,  and 
the  climate,  naturally  very  wholefome,  has  been 
rendered  ftill  more  fo  by  cultivation ;  the  waters, 
equally  falubrious  and  clear,  always  flow  upon  a 
bed  of  rock  or  fand  :  and  the  year  is  tempered  by 
the  regular  return  of  the  feafons.  Winter,  which 
begins  in^the  month  of  January,  lafts  till  the  end 
of  M^rch.  As  it  is  feldom  accompanied  with 
clouds  or  fogs,  the  cold  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
moderates  fometimes,  however,  fharp  enough  to 
freeze  the  largeft  rivers  in  a  night's  time.  This 
change,  which  is  as  (hort  as  it  is  fudden,  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  north-weft  winds,  which  blow 
from  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Canada.  The 
fpring  is  tiihered  in  by  foft  rains  and  a  gentle 
heat,  which  increafes  gradually  till  the  end  of 
June.  The  heats  of  the  dog*days  would  be  in- 
fupportable,  were  it  not  for  the  refrefliing  breezes 
of  the  ibuth-weft  wind,  which  afford  almoft  a 
conftant  relief. 

Though  the  country  be  unequal,  it  is  not  on 
that  account  lefs  fertile.     The  foil  in  fome  places 
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B  o^^^  confiftsof  a  yellow  and  black  fand^  inochersic 
is  gravellyi  and  fometimes  ic  is  a  greyiih  aih-co* 
lour  upon  a  ftony  bottom ;  generally  fpeakingt  it 
is  a  rich  earth,  particularly  between  the  rivuletSt 
whichj  interfering  it  in  all  diredionsj  contribute 
more  to  the  fertility  of  the  country  than  navigable 
rivers  would. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  came  into  the  coun- 
tryi  they  found  nothing  but  wood  for  building, 
and  iron  mines.  In  procefs  of  time,  by  cutting 
down  the  trees,  and  clearing  the  ground,  they 
covered  it  with  innumerable  herds,  a  great  variety 
of  fruits,  plantations  of  Sax  and  hemp,  many  kinds 
of  vegetables,  every  fort  of  grain,  and  e(pecially 
yrheat  and  maize  i  which  a  happy  experience  had 
ihew'n  to  be  particularly  proper  to  the  climate* 
Cultivation  was  carried  on  in  all  [parts  with  fuch 
vigour  and  fuccefs  as  excited  ^he  aftonifhment  of 
^1  nations. 

From  whence  could  arife  this  extraordinary 
profperity  ?  From  that  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  have  attraded  the  Swedes,  Dutch,  French, 
and  particularly  fome  laborious  Germans,  into  that 
country,  ^t  has  been  the  joint  work  of  QuakerS) 
Aaabaptifts,  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Mechodids,  Prefbyterians,  Moravians,  Lutherans, 
^nd  Catholics.  .         :  ^  . 

AiiioKQ  the  numerous  fe£bs  which  afbound  in 
this  country,  a  very  diftinguiifaed-  o<ne  is  that  of 
(he  Dumplers*  It  was. founded  by  a. German, 
who,  weary  of  the  world,  retired  to  ah  ageeeabl^ 
folitude.within  fifty  miles  of PhiUdetpM^j  in  order 
to  be  more  at  liberty  xo  give  hipEifejr  iip  tocofl* 

tcmpljition. 
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temjplation.  CMriofity  brought  fcvcral  of  his  couft?  •  xrm!^ 
trymen  to  vifit  hit  retreat^  and  by  ckgrees  hi3 
piousi  fimple,  and  peaceable  cnanners  induce^ 
them  to  fettle  near  htm^  and  they  all  formed  a 
Jitt}e  colony  which  they  called  Euphrates,  in  allif* 
fion  to  the  Hebrews^  who  u&d  to  iuig  pialqat  Q^ 
the  borders  of  that  river. 

This  little  city  forms  a  triangtej  th^  outfides  of 
/which  are  bordertd  with  mxilberry  ajud  apple-^trees^ 
planted  with  regularity.  In  th^  middle  <Mr  tfaie 
town  is  a  very  large  orchard,  and  between;  the  oj^'- 
chard  aind  thefe  ranges  of  trees  are  boufirs,  built 
of  wood,  three  ftories  high,  where  every  Dumpier 
b  left  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  bis  .<nedit$tions 
without  difturbance.  Thefe  contfmplacive  ,men 
do  not  afoount  to  above  five  hundred  ib  ^11;  their 
•territory  is  about  250  acres  in  extetu,  the  bounr 
daries  of  which  are  marked  by  a  rii^er,  a  pijbce  of 
ftagnated  water,  and  a  nH>untai^  cpv^ii^d  with 
trees. 

The  men  and  women  live  in  feparate  quarters 
of  tl>e  city.  They  never  fee  each  other  bat  at 
places  qf  worfhip,  nor  arc  there  any  jiflfenf)bli€$  of 
anyjci^d  but  for  public  buHnefs.  Their  life  is 
fpeiH  in  labour,  prayer,  and  fleep.  Twice  every 
day  a^d  night  they  are  called  forth  from  rtheir 
<;dls  to^  attend  divine  fervice.  Like  the  Metho- 
difts  and  Quakcr3,  fvery  individual  among  them 
has  the  right  of  preaching  when  he  thinks  himfclf 
.in^nedv  The  favourite  fpbjei5ls  on,  which  they 
,4i'\f99^^f^  i)^  lhei4"airemblies^..iftfehumUityy  tcm^ 
p<rwc5,  chaftity,  and  the  other  chriftian  virtues. 
They  nipv^r  violate  that  day  of  repofe,  which  all 
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orders  of  men,  whether  idle  or  laborious,  much 
delight  in.  They  admit  a  hell  and  a  paradife  i 
but  rejeft  the  eternity  of  future  punifhments. 
They  abhor  the  doftrine  of  original  fin  as  an  im» 
pious  blafphemy,  and  in  general  every  tenet  that 
is  ferere  to  man  appears  to  them  injurious  to  the 
divinity.  As  they  do  not  allow  merit  to  any  but 
voluntary  works,  they  only  adminifter  baptifm  to 
the  adult.  At  the  fame  time  they  think  baptifm 
ib  eflentially  necefiary  to  falvation,  that  they  ima* 
gine  the  fouls  of  chriftians  in  another  world  are 
employed  in  converting  thofe  who  have  not  died 
under  the  law  of  the  gofpel. 

Still  more  difinterefted  than  the  Quakers> 
they  never  allow  themfelvcs  any  law-fuits.  One 
may  cheat,  rob,  and  abufe  them  without  ever 
being  expofed  to  any  retaliation,  or  even  any 
complaint  from  them.  Religion  has  the  fame 
effect  on  them  that  philofophy  had  upon  the 
Stoics  i  it  makes  them  infenfible  to  every  kind 
of  infult. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  drefs.  In 
winter,  it  is  a  long  white  gown,  from  whence 
there  hangs  a  hood,  which  ferves  inftead  of  a  hat,^ 
a  coarfe  fhirt,  thick  fhoes,  and  very  wide  breeches. 
The  only  difference  in  fummer,  is,  that  linen  is 
vfcd  inftead  of  woollen.  The  women  arc  dreffed 
much  like  the  men,  except  that  they  have  no 
breeches. 

Their  common  food  confifts  wholly  of  vege- 
tables, not  becaufe  it  is  unlawful  to  eat  any  other, 
but  becaufe  that  kind  of  abftineoce  is  looked  upon 
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ts  tnore  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of  Chrillianity 
which  has  an  avcrfion  for  blood. 

Each  individual  follows  with  cheerfulnefs  the 
branch  of  bufinels  allotted  to  him.  The  produce 
of  all  their  labours  is  depofited  in  a  common 
ftock,  in  order  to  fupply  the  neceO^ties  of  every 
one.  This  union  of  induftry  has  not  only  efta* 
bliflied  agriculture^  manufa^rcs,  and  all  the  arts 
necefiary  for  the  fupport  of  this  little  focietyi  but 
hath  alfo  fuppliedj  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange, 
fuperfluities  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  it's 
population. 

Though  the  two  fexes  live  feparate  at  Euphra* 
tes»  the  Dumplers  do  not  on  that  account  fooliflily 
xenoujnce  matrimony :  but  thofe  who  find  them«^ 
felves  difpofed  to  it  leave  the  city^  and  form  an 
eftablifliment  in  the  country,  which  is  fupported 
at  the  public  exp^nce.  They  repay  this  by  the 
produce  of  their  labours,  which  is  all  throw'n  into 
the  public  treafuryj  and  their  children  are  fent  to 
be  educated  in  the  mother-country.  Without  this 
wife  privilege,  the  Dumplers  would  be  no  better 
than  nnonks,  and  in  procefs  of  time  would  become 
either  favages  pr  libertines. 

Thb  mod  edifying,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
mod:  extraordinary  circumftance,  is  the  hannony 
that  fubfifts  between  all  the  feA$  eftablifhed  in 
Pennfylvania,  notwithftanding  the  difference  of 
their  religious  opinions.  Though  not  all  of  the 
fame  church,  they  all  love  and  cheriAi  one  an- 
other as  children  of  the  fame  father.  They  have 
^ilways  continued  to  live  like  brethren,  becaufe 
th^y  had  the  liberty  of  thinking;  as  men.   To  this 
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9  o  o  K  delightful  harmony  muft  be  attributed  more  par« 
ticularly  the  rapid  progrcfs  of  the  colony.. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774,  the  popu* 
lation  of  this  fettlement  amounted  to  three  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants,^  accotxling  to 
the  calculations  of  the  general  congrefs.  It  muft 
however  be  acknowleged,  that  thirty  thoufand 
Negroes  made  part  of  this  numerous  population  ; 
but  truth  alfo  requires  us  to  fay,  that  flavery,  in 
this  province,  hath  not  been  a  fource  of  corrup- 
tion, as  it  hath  always  been,  and  always  will  be^ 
in  focicties  that  are  not  fo  well  regulated.  The 
manners  are  ftill  pure,  and  even  auftere,  in  Penn- 
fylvania.  lis  this  Angular  advantage  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  climate,  the  laws,  the  religion,  the  emu- 
lation conftantly  fubfifting  between  the  different 
fefts,  or  to  fome  other  particular  caufe  ?  Let  the 
reader  determine  this  queftion. 

The  Pennfylvanians  are'in  general  well  made, 
and  their  women  of  an  agreeable  figure.  As  they 
foorier  become  mothers  than  in  Europe,  they 
fooner  ce^fe  breeding.  If  the  heat  of  the  climate 
feems  on  the  one  hand  to  haften  the  operations 
of  nature,  it's  inconftancy  weakens  them  on  the 
other.  There  is' no  place  where  the  temperature 
of  the  iky  is  more  uncertain,  for  it  fometimes 
/changes  five'or  fix  times'in  the  fanie'day. 

As,  however,  thcfe  varieties  have  neither  any 
dangerous  influence  upon  animals,  nor  even  Upon 
vegetables,  anci  as  they  do  not  deftroy  the  har-^ 
veftst  there  is  a  confiant  plenty,  and  an  univer- 
fal  appearance  of  eafy  clrcumftances.  '  The  te'co- 
nqmy  which  is  fo  particularly  attended  to  in  Penn- 

fylvania;^ 
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fylvania,  does.iKW  prevent  both  (iexes  from  beiiig 
wcU-clothed  5  aivd  cheir  food  i3,{UU  preferable  in 
it's  kind  to  thdr  clothing*  T^c  families  whofi; 
circuaiftances  are  the  Icaft  eafy,  have  all  of  them 
bread,  meat,  cyd«r,  beer,  and  rum.  A  very 
great  number  arc  able  to  afford  to  drink  con- 
ftantly  French  and  Spaniih  wines,  puoch,  and 
even  liquors  of  a  higher  price.  The  abufc  of 
ihefe  ftrong  drinks  is  kfs  frequent  than  in  other 
places,  but  is  hot  without  example.. 

The  pieafing  view  of  thi^  abundance  is  nev^r 
difturbed  by  the  melancholy  appearance  of  pover^ 
ty»  There  are  no  poor  in  all  Pennfylvtnia.  Ail 
thofe  whofe  birth  or  fortune  have  left  them  with-? 
out  refources,  are  fuitably  provided  for  out  of  cht 
public  treafury.  The  fpirit  of  benevolence  is  oftr* 
ried  ftill  further,  and  is  extended  even  to  the  moft 
engaging  hofpitality.  A  traveller  is  welcome  to 
ftop  in  any  place,  without  the  apprehenfions  of 
giving  the  lead  uneafy  fenfation,  except  that  of 
regret  for  his  departure. 

The  happinefs  of  the  colony  is  not  difturbed 
by  the  opprcffive  burden  of  taxes.  In  1766,  they 
4id  not  amount  to  more  than  280,140  livrcs*. 
Moft  of  therp,  even  thofe  that  were  defigned  to 
repair  the  damages  of  war,  were  to  ceafe  in  1772. 
If  the  people  did  not  experience  this  alleviation  at 
thax  periodj  it  was  owen  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
feivages,  which  had  occafioncd  extraordinary  ex- 
pences.  This  trifling  inconvenience  would  not 
iuve  been  attended  to,  if  Pcnn's  family  could 
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BOOR  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
public  expencesy  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  they 
obtained  from  the  province :  a  circumftance  re- 
quired by  the  inhabitants^  and  which  in  equity 
they  ought  to  have  complied  with. 

The  Pennfylvanians^  happy  pofleflbrs^  and 
peaceable  tenants^  of  a  country  that  ufually  renders 
them  twenty  or  thirty  fold  for  whatever  they  lay 
out  upon  it,  are  not  reftrained  by  fear  from  the 
propagation  of  their  fpecies.  There  is  hardly  an 
unmarried  perfon  to  be  met  with  in  the  country. 
Marriage  is  the  more  happy  and  the  more  reve* 
renced  for  it ;  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  fandity 
of  it  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the  parties :  they 
chufe  the  lawyer,  and  the  prieft  rather  as  witnefles, 
than  as  the  means  to  cement  their  engagement. 
Whenever  two  lovers  meet  with  any  oppofition, 
they  go  ofF  on  horfeback  together,  the  man  gets 
behind  his  miftrefs,  and  in  this  fituation  they  pre- 
fcnt  themfelves  before  the  magiftrate,  where  the 
girl  declares  fhe  has  run  away  with  her  lover,  and 
that  they  are  come  to  be  married.  So  folemo  an 
avowal  cannot  be  rejedled,  nor  has  any  peribn  a 
right  to  give  them  any  moleftation.  In  all  other 
cafes,  paternal  authority  is  exceffive.  The  head 
of  a  family,  whofe  affairs  are  involved,  is  allowed 
to  fell  his  children  to  his  creditors  s  a  punifhment 
one  fhould  imagine  very  fufficient  to  induce  an  af^ 
feftioriate  father  to  attend  to  his  affairs.  An  adult 
difcharges  in  one  year's  fervice  a  debt  of  iia 
livrcs  10  fols*5  children  under  twelve  years  of 
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ag€  arc  obliged  to  fcrvc  till  they  arc  one  and  ■  ^^^^  * 
twenty^  in  order  to  pay  off  the  fame  fum.    This 
is  an  image  of  the  old  patriarchal  manners  of  (he 
caft. 

Though  there  be  feveral  villages^  and  even 
fome  cities  in  the  colony^  moft  of  the  inhabitants 
may  be  faid  to  live  feparatdy^  as  it  were,  within 
their  familjes.  Every  proprietor  of  land  has  his 
houfe  in  the  midfl:  of  a  large  plantation^  entirely 
furrounded  with  quickfet  hedges.  Of  courfe  each 
parilh  is  near  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  in  circom* 
ference.  This  dillance  of  the  churches  makes  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  have  litde  effed^  and  ftill 
lefs  influence.  Children  are  not  baptifed  till  a 
few  months,  and  fometimes  not  till  a  year  or  two 
after  their  birth. 

All  the  pomp  of  religion  feems  to  be  rcferved 
for  the  laft  honours  man  receives  before  he  is  (hut 
up  in  the  grave  for  ever.  As  foon  as  any  peribn 
is  dead  in  che  country,  the  neareft  neighbours 
have  notice  given  them  of  the  day  of  the  burial. 
Thefe  fpread  it  in  the  habitations  next  to  their's, 
and  within  a  few  hours  the  news  is  thus  conveyed 
to  a  diftance.  Every  family  fends  at  lead  one 
perfon  to  attend  the  funeral.  As  they  come  in, 
they  are  prefented  with  punch  and  cake.  When 
the  alTembly  is  complete,  the  corpfe  is  carried  to 
the  burying-ground  belonging  to  his  fed,  or  if 
that  (hould  be  at  too  great  a  difl:ance,  into  one  of 
the  fields  belonging  to  the  family.  There  is  ge* 
i^rally  a  train  of  four  or  five  hundred  perfons  on 
horfeback)  who  obferve  a  continual  filence,  and 
have  all  the  external  appearance  fuitable  to  the 
3  melancholy 
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s  o  0  it  lYielancholy  natture  of  the  ceremony.  One  fingtf-* 
lar  circumftance  is/ that  the  Pennfylvanians,  who 
are  the  greatefl:  enemies  to  parade  during  their 
lives,  fcem  to  forget  this  charafter  of  modefty  at 
their  deaths.  They  are  all  defireus  that  the  poof 
remains  of  their  fhort  lives  ihould  be  attended 
with  a  funeral  pomp  proportioned  to  their  rank 
or  fortune.  It  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  plain 
and  virtuous  people,  even  thofe  that  are  favage 
and  poor,  pay  great  attention  to  the  ordering  of 
their  funerals.  The  reafon  is,  that  they  look 
upon  thefe  laft  honours  as  duties  of  the  furvivors, 
and  the  duties  themfelves  as  fo  rtiany  diftin^l 
proofs  of  that  principle  of  love,  which  is  very 
ftrong  in  private  families  while  they^  are  in  a  ftate 
neareft  to  that  of  nature.  It  is  not  the  dying  n;ian 
himfelf  who  exacts  thefe  honours;  his  parentSj 
his  wife,  his  children,  voluntarily  pay  them  to 
the  aflies  of  a  hufband  and  father  that  has  de-* 
ferved  to  be  lamented.  Thefe  ceremonies  have 
always  more  numerous  attendants  in  fmall  focic- 
ties  than  in  larger  ones,  bccaufe  though  there  arc 
fewer  families  upon  the  whole,  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals there  is  much  larger,  and  all  the  ties 
that  conncft  them  with  each  other  are  much 
ftronger.  This  kind  of  intimate  union  has  been 
the  reafon  why  fo  many  fmall  nations  have  over- 
come larger  ones ;  it  drove  Xerxes  and  the  Per- 
fians  out  of  Greece,  and  it  will  fome  time  or  other 
expel  the  French  from  CorGca. 

But  from  whence  does  Pennfylvania  get  the  ar- 
ticles ncceflary  for  her  own  confumption,  and  in 
what  manner  does  Ihe  contrive  to  be  abundantly 
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ftirniftied  with  them  ?   With  the  flax  and  hemp 
that  is  produced  at  home,  and  the  cotton  fhe  pro- 
cures from  South  America,  (he  fabricates  a  great* 
quantity  of  ordinary  linens  j  and  with  the  wool 
that  comes  from  Europe  fhe  manufadlures  nntany 
coarfe  cloths.     Whatever  her  own  irtduftry  is  not 
able  to  furnifli,  (he  purchafes  with  the  produce  of 
her  territory.     Her  fhips  carry  over  to  the  Eng- 
lifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danilh  iflands,  bifcuit^ 
flour,  butter,  cheefe,   tallow,  vegetables,  fruits, 
fait  meJir,  cyder,  beer,  and  all  forts  of  wood  for 
building.   The  cotton,  fugar,  coffee,  brandy,  and 
money  received  in  exchange,  are  fo  many  mate- 
rials for  a  frefh  commerce  with  the  mother-coun- 
try, and  with  other  European  nations  as  well  as 
with  other  colonies.     The  Azores,  Madeira,  the 
Canaries,  Spain  and  Portugal,  open  an  advanta* 
geous  market  for  the  corn  and  wood  of  Pennfylva*- 
nia,  which  they  purchafe  with  wine  and  piaftres. 
The  mother-country  receives  from  Pennfylvania, 
iron,  flax,  leather,  furs,  linfecd,,  mafl:s  and  yards, 
for  which  it  returns  thread,  fine  cloths,  tea,  Irilh 
and  India  linen's,  hardware,  and  other  articles  oY 
luxury  or  neceflity.     But  all  thefe  branches  of 
trade  have  been  hitherto  prejudicial  to  the  co- 
lony, though  it  can  neither  be  cenfured  nor  com* 
miferatcd  on  this  account.     Whatever  hicafures 
may  be  adopted,  it  is  unavoidably  neceflary  that 
rifing  fl:ates  ftiould  contract  debts  s  and  the  one 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of  will  remain  in  debt  as 
long  as  the  clearing  of  the  lands  requires  greater 
tJfpences  than  the  produce  'will  enable  iV  to^'iri- 
Ocher  colonics,  which  .^njoy  almoft  ex- 
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tobacco,  and  dndigOj  muft  have  grow'n  rich  very 
rapidly.  Pennfylvania,  the  riches  of  which  are 
founded  on  agriculture  and  the  increafe  of  her 
flocks,  will  acquire  them  more  gradually ;  but 
her  pfofperity  mil  be  fixed  upon  a  more  firm 
and  permanent  bafis« 

If  any  circumftance  can  retard  the  progrefs  of 
the  colony,  it  muft  be  the  irregular  manner  in 
which  the  plantations  are  formed.  Penn's  family9 
who  are  the  proprietors  of.  all  the  lands,  grant 
them  indifcriminately  in  all  parts,  and  in  as  large 
a  proportion  as  they  are  required,  provided  they 
are  paid  112  livres  10  fols*  for  each  hundred 
acres,  and  that  the  purchafers  agree  to  give  an 
annual  rent  of  22  fols  6  deniers  -f  •  The  confe-** 
quence  of  this  is,  that  the  province  wants  that 
fort  of  connexion  which  is  fo  aeccflary  in  all 
eftabliihments,  and  that  the  fcattered  inhabitants, 
eafiiy  become  the  prey  of  the  mpft  infignificanC 
enemy  that  ventures  to  attack  them. 

There  are  different  ways  of  clearing  the  lands 
which  are  followed  in  the  colony.  Sometimes  a 
huntfman  will  fettle  in  the  midft  of  a  foreft,  or 
quite  clofe  to  it.  His  neareft  neighbours  affift  him 
in  cutting  down  trees,  and  placing  them  one  above 
another:  and  this  conftitutes  a  houfe.  Around 
this  fpot  he  cultivates^  without  any  afliftance,  a 
garden  or  a  fields  fufficient  to  fubfift  himfelf  and 
his  family. 

A  nw  years  after  the  firft  labours  are  finiihedt 
fbme  more  aftivc  or  richer  men  arrive  from  the 
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mother- country.     They  indemnify,  the  huntfman  ^xr^i*^ 
for  his  labour^  and  agree  with  the  proprietors  oP  ^ y  V 
the  provinces  for  fome  lands  that  have  not  yet' 
been  paid  for.     They  build  more  commodious  ' 
habitations^  and  clear  a  greater  extent  of  ter- 
ritoryi     . 

At  length  (bme  Germans,  who  come  into  the 
iiTew  World  from  inclination,  or  are  driven  into  it 
by  jierreclitioni  complete  thefe  fcttlemcnts  that  arb 
as  yet  unfiniflied*  The  firft  and  fecond  order  of. 
plantet-si  rcinovc  into  other  parts,  with  a  more  con— 
fiderable  .(lock  for  carrying  on  agriculture  thad 
they  had  at  firft.  , 

In  1767,  the  exports  of  Pennfylvania  amounted     " 
to  13/164,439  livres  5  fols  3  denicrs*;  and  they 
have  fince  increafed  much  more  confidcrably  in 
that  colony  than  in  any  other. 

Philadelphia,  or  thd  city  of  Broibiri^  is  the  ''"f"***** 

.  .      ^  .  of  Phila- 

center  of  this  great  trade.     This  famous  city  is  dciphia; 
fituatcd  at  the  conflux  of  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill,  at  the  diftance  of  120  miles  from  the 
fea.    Penn,  who;deftined  it  for  the  metropolis  of 
a  great  empire,  defigned  it  to  be  one  mile  in 
breadth  and  two  in  length  between  the  rivers  % 
but  it*s  population  has  proved  infufficicnt  to  co- 
ver this  eKtent  of  ground.    Hitherto  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  are  only  built  upon  j  but  without- 
giving  up  the  ide^s  of  the  legiflator,  or  deviating 
from  his  plan.   Thefe  precautions  are  highly  pros- 
per*    Philadelphia  muft. become  the  moft  confi-     / 
deraWe  city  of  Amedca,    becaufe.  the   colonj^ 
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'xvni'^  iruft  n^ccflarily  improve  greatly,  and  it's  pro* 
duftions  niuft  pars  through  the  harbour  of  the 
capital  before  they  arrive  at  the  fea. 

TnB  ftreets  of  Philadelphia^  which  are- all  re-^ 
gpjlar,  are  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  broad.  On 
each  fide  of  theai  there  are  foot-paths  defended 
by  pofts,  placed  at  different  diftanccs*    * 

Thk  haafes,  each  of  which  has  ii*s  garden  and 
orchard^  are  commonly  three  ftories  high^  and 
arc  built  of  brick.  The  prefent  buildings  have 
deceived  an  additional  decoration  from  a  kind  of 
marble  of  different  colours^  which  is  found  about 
a  mile  out  of  the  town.  Of  xhis^  tables,  chimney*- 
pieces,  and  other  household  furniture  are  made ; 
befides  which,  it  is  become  rather  a  coniiderablc 
article  of  commerce  with  the  greated  part  of 
America. 

Thesb  valuable  material  could  not  have  been 
found  in  common  in  the  houfes,  unlefs  they  had* 
been  lavrfhed  in  the  churches.  Every  fed  has 
it's  own  church,  and  fome  of  them  have  feve«». 
ral.  But  there  are  a  number  of  citizens,  who 
have  neither  churches,  priefts,  nor  wf  public 
f(^rm  of  worihip,  and  who  are  ftill  happy,  bu- 
HKme,  and  virtuous. 

The  towA-houfe  is  a  building  holden  in  as 
much  veneration,  though  not  fo  much  frequented 
as  the  churches.  It  is  conftru&^d  with  the  greateft 
magnificence.  There  the  legiftators  of  the  colony 
aflemblc  every  year,  and  more  frequently  if  nc- 
ccffary,  to  fettle  every  thing  relative  to  public 
bulinefs.  Thefe  men  of  truft  are  here  fupplied 
with  every  publication  that  may  give  them  any 
'  1  i&fbrmation 
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information  rcfpcAing  government,  tridc,  ind  ^iVm*^ 
adminiftration.  Next  to  the  town'^houfe  fs  a 
moft  eltgant  library,  fofmcd  in  1732^  under  the 
care  of  the  learned  Dr.  Franklin,  and  confiding  of 
the  beft  Engliib,  with  feVeral  French  and  Latin 
authors.  It  is  only  open  to  the  public  on  Saturi 
days.  The  founders  have  free  accefs  to  it  at  all 
times.  Others  pay  a  trifle  for  the  loan  of  the 
books,  and  a  forfeit  if  ihcv  be  not  returned  at  a 
ilated  time.  This  little  fund,  which  is  conftantly 
accumulating,  is  appropriated  to  the  iiicrieafe  at 
the  library,  to  which  have  been  lately  addedi  in 
order  to  make  it  more  ufcful,  fome  mathcmati^ 
cal  and  philofophical  inftrurr^ents,  with  a  rcrf 
fine  caTsinet  of  natural  hiftory. 

Not  far  from  this  there  is  another  monument 
of  the  fame  nature.  This  confifts  of  a  Bne  col« 
]e£lion  of  Greek  and  Latin  cialllcs,  with  their 
moil  cfteemed  commentators,  and  of  the  beft 
performances  that  have  graced  the  modern  IzA-^ 
guages.  This  library  was  bequeathed  to  the  pub* 
lie,  in  1752,  by  th^  learned  and  generous  citizen 
Logan,  who  had  Ipent  a  long  and  laborious  life 
in  collecting  it. 

The  college,  which  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  attainment  of  all  the  fciences,  owed 
it*s  rife,  in  1749,  to  the  labours  of  Dr*  Franklin^ 
^hofe  name  ftands  always  recorded  among  the 
great  or  ufcful  things,  accompliibed  in  thi&caUn* 
try  which  gave  him  birth.  At  firft,  it  onl)?  ini*^ 
tiated  the  youth  in  the  belles  kttres  %  but  medi-^ 
icine,  chymiftry,  botany,  and  natural  philofophy, 
have  beeti   fince   Jtaught  thttm^     iCoowlege  of 
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every  kind^  and  maflers  in  every  fciencei  will  in-* 
creafc,  in  proportion  as  the  lands^  which  are  be« 
come  their  patrimonyj  Ihall  yield  a  greater  pro- 
duce. If  ever  defpotifm,  fuperAition,  or  war, 
Ihould  plunge  Europe  again  into  that  ftateof  bar- 
barifm  out  of  which'  philofophy  sind  the  arcs  have 
extricated  it,  the  facred  fire  will  be  kept  alive  in 
Philadelphia,  and  come  from  thence  to  enlighten 
the  world. 

This  city  is  amply  fupplied  with  every  affiftance 
human  nature  can-  require,  and  with  iall  the  re- 
fources  induftry  can  make  ufe  of.  It's  quays,  the 
principal  of  which  is  two  hundred  feet  wide,  prc- 
fent  a  fuite  of  convenient  warehoufes,  and  docks 
ingenioufly  contrived  for  ftiip- building.  Ships  of 
five  hundred  tons  may  land  there  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, except  in  times  of  froft.  There,  is  taken 
on  board  the  merchandife  which  has  either  been 
brought  by  the  rivers  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  or 
carried  along  better  roads  than  are  to  be  met  wich 
in  mod  parts  of  Europe.  Police  has  made  a 
greater  progrefs  in  this  part  of  the  New  World, 
than  among  the  mod  ancient  nations  of  the 
Old. 

It  is  impoffible  to  determine  precifcly  the  popu* 
lation  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  bills  of  mortality  arc 
not  kept  with  any  cxaftnefs,  and  there  are  feveral 
feels  who  do  not  chriften  their  children.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  in  1766  it  contained  20,000 
inhabitants.  As  mod  of  them  arc  employed  in 
the  fale  of  the  productions  of  the  colony,  and  in 
fupplying  it  with  what  they  draw  from  abroad, 
their  fortunes  muft  neceffarily  be  very  cpnfider- 

ablci 
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able  i  and  they  muft  increafe  ftill  further,  in  pro*-  ^  ^^j]^  ^ 
portion  as-  the  cultivation  advances  in  a  country 
vrhcrc  not  above  onc-fixth  of  the  land  has  hitherto 
bcen-cleared. 

Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  other  cities  of 
.Pennfylvania,  is  entirely  open.  The  whole  coun^ 
try  is  equally  without  defence.  This  is  a  nc- 
ceflary  confequencc  of  the  principles  of  the 
Quakers.  Thefe  feftaries  cannot  be  too  much 
favoured,  on  account  of  their  modefty,  probity, 
love  of  labour,  and  benevolence.  One  might, 
perhaps,  be  tempted  to  accufc  their  legiflation  of 
imprudence  and  temerity. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  when  the  found* 
ers  of  the  colony  eftablifhed  that  civil  fecurity 
which  protefts  one  citizen  from  another,  they 
(hould  alfo  have  eftabliHied  that  political  fecurity, 
which  prptecSt^  one  ilatc  from  the  incroachment^ 
of  another.  The  authority  which  hath  been  exerted 
to  maintain  peace  and  good  order  at  home,  fcems 
to  have  done  nothing,  if  it  has  not  prevented  inva- 
fion  from  ;abroad.  To.pretenid  that  the  colony 
would  never  have  enemies,  was  to  fuppofe  the 
tvorld  peopled  with  Quakers.  It  was  encouraging 
the  ftrong  to  fall  upon  the  weak,  leaving  the  lamb 
to  the  mercy  of  the  wolf,  and  fubmitting  the  whole 
country  to  the  oppreffive  yoke  of  the  firft  tyrant 
who  ihould  think  proper  to  fubdue  it. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  how  fhall  we  reconcile 
the  ftriftnefs  of  the  gofpel  maxims,  by  wh-iqh  the 
Quakers  are  literally  governed,  with  thofe  military 
preparations,  either  ofFenfive  or  dcfcnfivc,  which 
inaii^tain  ^continual  ftace  of  war  between    all 
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•  ^JJ,  ^  Chrifti^n  nations  ?  Bcfidcs,  what  could  the  enemy 
do,  ;f  they  were  to  enter  Penhfylvania  fword  in 
hand  ?  Unlef^  they  malTacred^  in  the  (pace  of  a 
night  or  a  4^y*s  time^  all  the  inhabitants  of  thaC 
ibrtunate  region^  chey  would  not  he  able  totally  to 
fxtirpate  the*race  of  thofe  mild  and  charitable 
men.  Violence  has  sc*s  boundaries  in  it's  very  ex-» 
cefs;  it  is  confumed  and  extinguifhed,  as  the  fire 
'  in  the  aflies  that  feed  it.  Bu(  virtu?,  when  guided 
by  humanity  and  by  the  fpirit  of  benevolence,  is' 
revived  as  the  tree  under  the  edge  of  the  pruning^ 
knife.  The  wicked  (land  in  need  of  numbers 
to  execute  their  ianguinary  proje&s.  But  the 
Quaker,  who  is  a  good  man,  wants  only  a  brother 
from  whom  he  may  receivcj  or  Xo  whom  he  may 
give  aflldance.  Let  then  the  warlike  nations,  lee 
people  who  art  either  (^aves  or  tyrants,  go  into 
t^ennfylvania ;  there  they  will  find  jdl  avenues 
open  to  them,  all  prpperty  at  their  difppfal  i  not 
a  fingle  foldier,  but  numbers  of  merchants  and 
farmers.  But  if  thefe  inhabitants  be  tormented, 
reftrained,  or  opprefled,  they  will  ^y,  and  leavef 
their  lands  uncultivated,  their  manufadlures  de* 
ftroyed,  and  their  warehoufes  empty.  They  will 
cukivate,  and  fpread  population  in  fome  new 
land  i  they  will  go  round  the  world  rather  than 
turn  their  arms  againft  their  purfuers,  or  fub* 
mit  to  bear  their  yokt*  Their  enemies  will  have 
only  gained  the  hatred  of  manklnd>  and  the 
execration  of  pofterity. 

May  I  not  be  deceived  in  what  I  have  ad«^ 
yanced ;  and  may  I  not  have  miftaken  the 
wiflies  of  my  heart  for  a  decree  of  truth !  1  atn 
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diftreiTed  cVen  at  the  bare  fufpicion.  Fortunate  *xvm  * 
dnd  wife  country  1  art  thou  then  ont  day  to  ex{)e- 
rience  the  fatal  deftiny  of  other  countries?  art 
thou  t6  be  ravaged  and  fubdued  as  they  h?.vo 
been  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  entertain  a  prefage 
that  might  tend  to  invalidate,  in  my  mind^ 
the  moft  comfortable  of  all  ideas ;  that  tberd 
exifts  a  providence  who  watches  over  the  pfcferva** 
tion  of  the  sood  \  Nor  let  the  numerous  events 
which. fecm  to  depofe  the  contrary  have  any  in- 
ftuence  over  me ! 

It  is  upon  this  pflofpeA  that  the  Penrrfjivanhns 
have  founded  their  opinion  of  their  future  (ecu- 
rity,  Be(ides>  as  they  do  not  perceive  riiat  th^ 
moft  warlike  ftates  are  the  moft  permanent  j  that 
miftruft,  which  is  ever  upon  it'$  guard,  makes 
men  reft  with  greater  tranquiUity,  or  that  theri 
Can  be  any  fatisfa^ion  in  the  pofleiTion  of  any 
thing  that  is  kept  with  fuch  apprehcnfions  i  they 
enjoy  the  prefent  moment  without  any  conpcrii 
for  the  future-  The  j^ople  of  Marylnnd  are  of  a 
different  opinion.  ^ 

CH/ikLES  the  Firft,  far  from  having  any  aver- 
sion for  the  Catholics,  as  his  predecefTors,  had 
fome  reafon  to  protect  them,  from  the  zeal  which, 
in  hopes  of  being  tolerated,  they  had  fhew'n  for 
his  intereft.  But  when  the  accufarion  of  being 
favourable  to  popery  had  alienated  the  minds  tif 
the  people  from  that  weak  prince,  whofe  chief 
aim  was  to  eftablifli  a  dcfpotic  government,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  the  Catholics  Up  to  the  rie;our 
of  the  laws,  enaflcd  againll  them  by  Henry  the 
Eighth.    Theft  circumllancesinduciid  Lord  Bal- 
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^xvui*^  timorc  to  feck  an  afylum  in  Virginia,  where  be 
might  be  indulged  in  a  liberty  of  confcience.  Aa 
he  found  there  no  toleration  for  an  excIuQve  fyf- 
tern   of  faith,    which  was  itfelf  intolerant,  he 
formed  the  deflgn  of  a  new  fettlement  in  that  un- 
^habited  part  of  the  country,  which  lay  between 
the  river  of  Potowmack  and  Pennfylv^inia.     His 
d$ath,  which  happened  foon  after  he  had  obtained 
powers  from  the  crown  for  peopling  this  land, 
put  a  flop  to  the  proje£t  for  that  time ;  but  it  was 
refumed,  from  the  fame  religious  motives,  by  his 
fon.     This  young  nobleman  left  England  in  the 
year  1633,  with  two  hundred  Roman  Catholics, 
moft  of  them  of  good  families.     The  education 
they  had  receiyed,  the  caufc  of  religion  for  which 
jhey  had  left  their  country,  and  the  fortune  which 
their  leader  promifed  them,  prevented  thofc  dif- 
turbances  which  are  but  too  common  in  infant 
fettlemcnts.    The  neighbouring,  favages,  won  by 
mildnefs  and  ads  of  beneficence,  concurred  with 
cagernefs  to  aflift  the  new  colonifts  in  for,ming 
their  fettlement.     !\yith  this   unexpeftcd   help, 
thefe  fortunate  perfons,  attached  to  each  other  by 
the  fijme  principles  qf  religion,  and  diredted  by 
the  prudent  counfels  of  their  chief,  applied  them- 
felvcs  unanimoufly  to  .every  kind  of  ufeful  la- 
bour: the  view  of  the  peace  and  happinefs  they 
enjoyed,  invited  among  them  a  number  of  men 
who  were  cither  perfecuted  for  the  fanje  religion, 
or  for  different  opinions.    The  Gatholjcs  of  Ma- 
ryland gave  up  at  length  the   intolerant  prin- 
;^ciples,  of  vfhich  they  themfelves  had  been  thp 
vi(5tims,  after  having  <irft  fet  th^  example  of  them. 
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and  opened  the  doors  of  their, colony  to. all  feels,  ^  ^^1*^ 
of  what  religious  principles  foever.     They  alj 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  city  in  the  fame  extent  ^ 
^nd  the  government  was  modelled  upon  chat  of 
the  mother- country. 

Thesb  wife  precautions,  however,  did  not  fe- 
curc  Baltimore,  at  the  time  of  the  fubverfion  of 
the  monarchy,  from  lofing  all  the  conceflions  he 
had  obtained.  Deprived  of  his  poffefTions  by 
Cromwell,  he  was  reftored  to.them.by  Charles  the 
Second  i  after  which  they  were  again  difputed 
with  him.  Though  he  was  pcrfcftly  clear  from 
any  reproach  of  mal-adminiftration  j  and  though 
he  was  extremely  zealous  for  the  Tramcntaqc 
dodrines,  and  much  attached  to  the  intcrcfts  of 
the  Stuarts ;  yet  he  had  the  mortification  of  find-* 
ing  the  legality  of  his  charter  attacked  under  the 
arbitrary  reign  of  James  IL  and  of  being  obliged 
to  maintain  an  adlion  at  law  for  the  jurifdidion 
of  a  province  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by 
the  crown,  and  which  he  himfclf  had  formed  at 
his  own  expence.  This  prince,  whofc  misfortune 
^t  had  always  been  not  to  diftinguilh  his  friends 
from  hjis  .foes,  and  who  had  alfo  the  ridiculous 
pride  to  think  that  regal  authority  was  fufficient 
to  joftify  every  acl  of  violence,  was  preparing 
a  fecond  time  to  deprive  Baltimore  of  what  had 
.been  given  him  by  the  two  kings,  his  father 
find  brother,  when  he  was  himfclf  removed  from 
the  throne  which  he  was  fo  unfit  to  fill.  The 
fucceffor  of  this  weak  defpotic  prin(;e  terminated 
this  conteft,  which  had  arifen  before  his  acceffion 
.to. the  crown,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  political 

charadcr: 
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^xvvi^  charadfef :  he  left  the  Baltimores  in  poIfeflTion  of 
4-  "y  ■»  their  revenues,  but  deprived  them  of  their  autho-' 
rity.  When  this  family,  who  were  more  regard- 
lefs  of  the  prejudices  of  religion,  became  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England,  they  were  rein- 
ftated  in  the  hereditary  government  of  Mary- 
land ;  they  began  again  to  conduft  «he  colony, 
afllded  by  a  council,  and  two  deputies  choftn 
by  each  diflrid. 

rrws  Fortunately  for  itfeif,  Maryland  hath  been 

h^^tJ'u  Ic^s  fruitful  in  events  than  any  other  fettlemenc 
^ry)»n4. ,  formed  in  the  Northern  continent.     There  are 

only  two  fafts  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  it*s 

hiftory. 

Berkley,  extravagantly  zealous  for  the  church 
of  England,  expelled  from  Virginia  thofc  among 
it's  inhabitants  who  did  not  profefs  this  mode  of 
worlhip ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  fcek  an 
afylum  in  the  province  we  are  now  fpeaking  of. 
The  Virginians  were  highly  incenfed  at  the  fa** 
voorable  reception  which  thcfe  people  met  with| 
and  in  the  firft  rage  of  an  unjuft-  refentment,  they 
perfuaded  the  favages  that  their  nc^  ncighboura 
were  Spaniards,  '  This  odious  name  entirely 
changed  the  fentiments  of  the  Indians;  and^ 
without  deliberation,  they  ravaged  the  groundi 
which  they  had  aflfifted  in  clearing ;  and  maf* 
facrcd,  without  mercy,  thofc  very  men  whom 
they  had  juft  received  in  a  brotherly  manner.  It 
required  s^  great  deal  of  time,  and  patience,  and 
many  facriBces,  before  thefe  prejudiced  minds 
cpuld  be  convinced  of  their  miftake. 

Baltimore* 
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,  Baljimore,  attending  more  to  his  reafon  than  *  ^/?  ^ 
to  the  prejudices  of  education,  granted  an  equal  u—y— ■^ 
(hare  in  the  government  to  every  different  pro- 
fclfor  of  Chfiftianity.  The  Catholics  were  ex- 
cluded from  itj  at  the  memorably  period  when 
this  nobleman  was  deprived  of  his  authority. 
The  Britiih  miniftry  either  could  not,  or  would 
not  .put  a  ftop  to  this  a£t  of  fanaticifm.  It  ex- 
erted it's  influence  only  in  preventing  the  found- 
ers of  the  colony  from  being  driven  out  of  it, 
and  the  penal  laws,  which  were  not  even  attended 
to  in  England,  from  being  enforced* 

The  province  is  very  well  watered.    A  num«  PrereotKttt 
ber  of  fprings  are  found  in  it,  and  it  is  interfeded  un<i/Tt*i 
by  five  navigable  ri^rs.     The  air,  which  is  much  *"^'"'*^ 
too  damp  upon  the  coafts,  becomes  pure,  lights 
and   thin,    in  proportion    as  the   foil   becomen 
more  elevated.     Spring  and  autumn  arc  moQ; 
agreeably  temperate  s    but   in  the  winter  there  , 
are  fom^  exceedingly  cold  days;  and  in  fummer, 
foTDC  in  which  the  heat  is  very  troublefome.   The 
circumftance,  however,  which  is  the  lead  fup- 
portable  in  this  country^  is  the  great  quantity  of 
difgufting  infers  that  are  found  there. 

Maryland  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  provinces  of 
North  America :  and  accordingly,  grants  have 
been  made  of  almoft  all  the  territory,  both  in  the 
plains  and  upon  the  mountains^^  They  remained 
for  a  long  time  either  fallow,  pr  vtry  ill  culti- 
vated; but  the  labours  have  increafed,  flnce  the. 
population,  according  to  the  calculation  of  con- 
grefs,  hath  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty,  thoufand  inhabitants. 

Several 
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^xvm*^  Several  of  thcfc  are  Catholics,  and  a  great 
mkny  more  arc  Germans.  Their  manners  have 
more  mildncfs  than  energy;  and  this  may  arife 
from  the  women  not  being  excluded  from  fociety, 
as  in  mod  oi  the  other  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  men  who  are  free,  and  not  very  rich,  who 
are  fettled  upon  the  high  grounds,  and  who  ori* 
ginally  bred  no  flocks,  cut  no  wood,  and  culti- 
vated no  corn,  but  for  the  ufeof  the  colony,  have 
gradually  furnifhed.  a  great  quantity  of  thefe 
articles  to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  profperity, 
however,  of  the  colony,  hath  been  more  particu- 
larly owen  to  the  (laves  cniployed  at  a  greater 
or  lefs  diftance  from  'the  fea,  in  the  plantations 
of  tobacco. 

This- is  a  fharp  cauftic  plant;  formerly  much 
ufed,  as  it  ftill  is,  fometimes  in  medicine,  which, 
if  taken  inwardly,  in  fubftance,  is  a  real  poifon, 
more  or  lefs  aftive,  according  to  the  dofe.  It  is 
chewed,  fmoaked  in  the  leaves;  and  is  in  more 
general  ufc  as  fnufF. 

It  was  difcovered  in  the  year  1520  near  Ta- 
bafco,  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  '  J 

was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  iflands.  It  was'  '  .  r 
'  foon-  after  introduced  in  our  cliajatcs,  where  the 
ufe  of  it  became  a  matter  of  diJ]3ute  among  the 
learned,  which  even  the  ignorant  took  a  part  in  5 
and  thus  tobacco  acquired  celebrity.  By  de- 
grees fa(hiofi  and  cuftom  have  greatly  extended 
it's  confumption    in    all    parts   of  the    know'n  , 

world.  .  I 

The  ftem  of  this  plant  is  llreight,  hairy,  and 
yifcous.     It   is   three  or  four  feet  high.      It's 

leaves. 
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leaves,   eotittUy  downy,  and  jdjfpd>f(;d  alte^nat^tv  ®v«i7i''' 

on  the  item,  are  thick,  pulpy, -of  a  pale-  greeOi 

broad j  oval,  te^rnlinating  in  a  point,  and.^Buch 

larger  attH^  fppt  than  at  ,th€    Ainunit  of  the 

plant.,   .This  fui>>aiie  branches /-out  into  clufters 

of  flovvers  gf.ja:  light  purple  hue-.     Their  tubular. 

calijt,.  wln^h^bjath  five  indentations,   inclofes  a. 

gproUa,  kiagthej^d  oujqia  form  of  a  funnel,  fpread 

out  at  'thc:.  tof>,  dividfdv  into. /ive.parts^  and  fur-* 

pifhed  wijh  as  many  ftaoiiM.     The'piftil,  con-* 

cealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  andiermi- 

nai;ed  by  a  fijigle  ftyle,    becorpes,    as  it  ripens, 

a  capfula,  witJi.  two  cavities  .  filled   with    fmali 

feeds.  '  ' 

.    ToBACCO' requires  a. nnoderaitely  binding  fo;l^ 

but  rich,  even,  ^eep,  a^nd  rnot  too  much  exppfibd 

to  inunclation6.  [A  .virgin  foil  is  very  proper  fo;: 

this  plant,  which*  abforbs  a  great  deal  of  moif- 

ture.'  ;         f  .^.. ..,,.;., ,  ,    ,     .'  \r 

;.   Tjh£  feeds  pf;  .th,e  tobacco  are;  fow'n  ,upon  beds. 

When  it  is^g^ovv^n  to  the  height  of  two  inches, 

and  hath  got  at  leaft  half  a.  dozen  leaves,  it  i$ 

gently  pulled  up,  .in  damp  weather,  and  tr.anst 

planted,  with  great  care,  into  a  well  prepared 

foilj,  where  the  plants  arc  placed  at  the  diftance 

of  three  feet  fifpoi  each  other.     When  they  arc 

put  into  the  ground  with  thefe  precautions,  their 

.leaves  do  not /fuffer  the   le^ft  injury;    and  all 

their    vigoui:    is .  renewed    in    four-and-twenty 

hours.  - 

The  cultiva^on  of  tobacco  requires  continual 
attention.  The  weeds  which  grow  round  it  muft 
be  plucked  upj    the  top  of  it  muft  be  cutoff, 

when 
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"  xvi?i  '^  "*""  '*  "  ***  ***'  **'*  *  ^^  ''^'^  ''*'  g™""*^ 
u— ,— <  to  prcrent  ii  fiftm  fti'6wiwg-W^&'gh  i  it  mud  be 
ftripped  of  ill  rproutiag  fuckers ;  the  leaves 
which  grow  too  near  the  bottom  of  the  ftem, 
thofe  that  are  in  the  leaft  ineliaed  to  decaf, 
and  thofe  which  the  infefts  have  touched,  muft 
all  be  taken  offi  and  their  number  reduced  to- 
eight  or  ten  at  moft.  One  induftrious  man  is 
able  to  take  care  of  two  thoufand  fix  hundred 
planes,  which  ought  to  yield  one  thoufand  weight 
of  tobacco. 

The  plant  is  left  about  four  months  in  the 
ground.  As  ic  advances  to  maturity,  the  ptea- 
fanc  and  lively  green  colour  of  it's  leaves  is 
changed  into  a  darker  hue  j  the  leaves  are  alfo 
curved,  the  fcent  of  them  grows  ftronger,  and 
extends  to  a  diftance.  The  plant  is  then  ripe> 
and  muft  be  cut  up. 

The  plants,  when  colleded,  are  laid  in  heaps 
upon  the  ground  that  produced  them;  where 
they  are  left  to  exfude  only  for  one  night.  The 
next  day  they  are  laid  in  warehoufes.  conftruAcd 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  air  may  have  free  ac* 
cefs  to  them  on  all  fides.  Hcne  they  are  left 
feparately  fufpended  as  long  a  time  as  is  necefiary 
to  dry  them  properly.  They  are  then  fpread 
upon  hurdles,  and  well  covered  over,  where  they 
ferment  for  a  week  or  two.  At  laft  they  arc 
ftripped  of  their  leaves,  which  are  either  put  into 
barrels,  or  made  up  into  rolls.  The  other  me- 
thods of  preparing  the  plant,  which  vary  ac* 
cording  to  the  different  laftcs  of  ^e  feveral 
nations 
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nations  that  ufc  it,  have  nothir\g  to  do  with  it's  ^  xvui,*^' 
cultivation. 

Tng  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of 
Africa,  cultivate  tobacco  only  for  their  pwn  ufe, 
They  neither  fell  tiorpurchafe  any, 

Salonica  is  the  great  rnart  for  tobacco  in  the 
Levant*  Syria,  the  Morea,  or  the  Peloponnefus, 
and  Egypt,  fend  there  all  their  fuperfluous  quan* 
tity,  from  this  port  it  is  Tent  to  Italy,  where  it  is, 
fmokcd,  after  it  hath  been  mixed  with  the  to- 
bacco of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  to  foften  it's 
cauftic  quality. 

The  tobacco  of  thcfe  two  lift  provinces  is  of  a 
very  excellent  kind :  but  it  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it 
cannot  be  ufcd  till  mixed  with  a  milder  fort, 

Tnt  tobacco  of  Hungary  would  be  tolerably 
good,  if  it  had  not  generally  a  fmell  of  fmoke; 
which  is  very  difgufting. 

The  Ukraine,  Livonia,  Pruflla,  and  Pomc- 
rania,  cultivate  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  this 
produflion.  It's  leaves  are  wider  than  they  are 
long,  are  very  thin,  and  have  neither  flavour  nor 
confiftence.  In  order  to  improve  it,  the  court  of 
Rullia  hath  caufed  ibme  tobacco  feeds,  brought 
from  Virginia  and  from  Hamersforr,  tp  be  fow'a 
in  their  colonies  of  Sarratow,  upon  the  Volga  ^ 
but  this  experiment  hath  been  attended  w>ch  little 
or  no  fuccefs. 

The  tobacco  of  the  Palatinate  is  very  indiffe- 
rent} but  it  hath  the  property  of  mixing  with  a. 
better  kind,  and  of  acquiring  it's  flavour, 

HoLLANt>  alfo  furnifhes  tobacco* .  That  which 
is  produced, in  the  province  of  Utrecht,   from 

Hamcrsfort, 
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Hamersforr^  and  from  four  or  five  neighbouring 
diftridts^  is  of  a  fuperior  quality.  It's  leaves  are 
large,  fupple,  oily,  and  of  a  good  colour.  It 
bach  the  uncommon  advantage  of  communicating 
it's  delicious  perfume  to  tobacco  of  an  inferior 
quality.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  latter  fore 
upon  the  territories  of  the  Republic;  but  the 
fpecies  which  grows  in  Guelderland  is  the  word 
of  any. 

Tobacco  was  formerly  cultivated  in  France, 
and  with  more  fuccefs  than  any  where  elfe,  near 
Pont  de  TArche  in  Normandy ;  acVcrton  in  Pi- 
cardy  5  and  at  Montauban,  Tonneins,  and  Cle- 
ral,  in  Guyenne.  It  was  prohibited  in  lyir, 
except  upon  fome  frontier  towns,  whofe  original 
terms  of  capitulation  it  was  not  thought  proper  to 
infringe.  Hainaulr,  Artois,  and  Franche  Comtc, 
profited  very  little  from  a  liberty  which  the  na- 
ture of  their  foil  did  not  allow  them  to  make  ufc 
of.  It  has  been  more  ufeful  to  Flanders  and  Al-' 
face ;  for  their  tobaccos,  though  very  weak,  may 
be  mixed,  without  inconvenience,  with  others  of 
a  fuperior  kind. 

In  the  beginning,  the  iflands  of  the  New 
World  attended  to  the  culture  of  tobacco;  but 
it  was  fucceflively  fucceeded  by  richer  produc- 
tions in  them  all,  except  at  Cuba,*  which  fupplies 
all  the  fnuff  confumcd  by  the  Spaniards  of  both 
hemifpheres.  *  It's  perfume  is  exquifite,  but  too 
ftrong.  The  fame  crown  derives  from  Caraccasi 
the  tobacco  which  is  fmoked  by  it's  fubjefts  id 
Europe.  It  is  likewife  ufcd  in  the  Norths  and  in 
Hollandj  becaufe  there  is  none  to  be  found  any 

-  where 
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where  to  be  ^qv^p^rcd  with  it,   for  this  pur-  ^  xvm!^ 
poTe. 

Th£  Brazils  cultivated  this  produdlipn  very 
-eafly>  and  have  not  fioce  difdaiqed  ic«  They 
have  been  encouraged  in  cl^is  purfuit^  by  the  con* 
ftanc  repute  which  their  tobacco  hath  enjoyed 
upon  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa.  Even  in  our 
climates,  it  is  in  tolerable  requcfl:  among  perfon^ 
who  fmoke.  It  could  not  be  taken  in  fnuff.  on 
account  of  it*s  acrimony,  without  the  prepara^ 
tions  which  it  undergoes.  Thefe  preparations 
confift  in  foaking  ev^ery  leaf  in  a  deco6tloin  .of  tof 
bacco,  and  of  gum  copal.  Thefe  leaves,  thus 
fteeped,  are  formed  into  rolb,  and  wrapped  up 
in  the  ikin  of  an  ox,  which  keeps  up  their 
pioifture. 

But  the  beft  tobaccos  upon  the  face  of  the 
eiN'th  grow  in  the  North  of  America ;  and  in 
chat  part  of  the  New  World,  the  tobacco  ga-» 
thered  at  Maryland  is  of  the  fecond  fun.  This 
plant  has  not,  however,  an  equal  degree  of  per-* 
fedtion  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  colo« 
nies.  That  of  the  growth  of  Chefter  and  of 
Chouptan,  refembles  the  Virginia  tobacco  in 
quality,  and  is  confumed  in  France^,  That  which 
grows  in  Patapfifco  and  Fotuxant,  which  is  ver^ 
fie  for  fmoking,  is  confumed  in  the  North,  and. 
in  Holland.  Upon  the  northern  fhores  of  the 
Potowmack,  the  tobacco  is  excellent  in  the  higher 
parts>  and  of  moderate  quality  in  (he  lower 
ones. 

Saint  Mary,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  ftat<», 
is  of  no  confequence  at  prefent;  and  Annapolis, 

VoL.VIL  Y  which 
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*  xvni^  which  now  enjoys  this  prerogative,  is  fcarcc  more' 
^  ■y-  -y  confiderabte.  It  is  at  Baltimore  that  almofl:  all 
the  bufinefs  is  tranfa<fted,  the  harbour  of  which 
can  receive  (hips  that  draw  feventeen  feet  of  wa- 
ter, Thefc  three  towns,  the  only  ones  which  arc  in 
the  colony,  are  (ituated  upon  the  bay  of  Chefa* 
peak,  which  runs  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
up  the  country,  and  the  mean  breadth  of  which 
)s  twelve  miles.  There  are  two  capes  at  it's  en- 
trance; and  in  the  middle  is  a  fand  bank.  The 
channel  which  is  near  Cape  Charles  can  admit 
none  but  very  fmall.  vcflels  $  while  that  which 
runs  a-long-fide  Cape  Henry,  admits  the  largeft 
Ihips,  at  any  feafon  of  the  year. 
whatMary.  pEw  of  the  lands  between  the  Apalachian 
become.  mountains  and  the  Tea,  are  fo  good  as  ihofe  of 
Maryland.  Thefe,  however,  are  in  general  too 
light,  fandy,  and  fhallow,  to  reward  the  planter 
for  his  labour  and  expences,  in  as  Ihort  atimcas 
in  our  climates.  Fertility,  which  always  attends 
the  firft  clearing  of  the  foil,  is  rapidly  followed  by 
an  extraordinary  decreafe  in  the  quantity- and 
quality  of  the  corn.  The  foil  is  dill  fooner  ex- 
haufted  by  the  culture  of  tobacco.  -This  leaf 
lofes  much  of  it's  ftrength,  whenever  the  fame 
fpot  hath  yielded,  without  intermiflion,  a  few 
crops  of  tobftcco.  •  For  this  reafon,  infpedlors 
were  created  in  1733,  who  were  impowered  to 
caufe  all  the  tobacco  to  be  burnt  which  rhad  not 
the  proper  flavour.  Thi^  was  a  prudent  inftitu- 
tion;  but  it  feems  to  foretell,  that  the  moft  im- 
portant produdlion  of  the  province  muft  owe  day 
.7  'be 
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ht  given  up,  or  that  it  will  infcnfibly  be  rcduted  ^  Sir^f!^ 

^.  1*     1  XvIII. 

to  very  little,  u'  -ui»  ^ 

Then,  or  perhaps  before,  the  iron  mines, 
'^vhich  art  in  great  abundance  in  the  colony,  will' 
be  worked.  This  is  a  fource  of  profperity  which* 
hath  not  hitherto  been  carried  beyond  the  ufc  of 
fcventeen  or  eighteen  forgfcs.  A  greater- degree 
of  liberty,  and  new  wants,  will  communicate' 
more  ftrength  anci  mor-e  adiviiy  to  the  colo^ 
nifts^  '  '  '     '. 

OtheH  fhanufaftufesc  will  alfo  ijrfdoubtedly 
arifck  Maiyland  had  never  any'of  ar\y  kind* 
It  received  from  Great*  Britain  all  the  articles 
it  wanted  for  the  'moft  ordinary 'purpofcs  of 
life.  This  w^s  one  of  the  reafons  whith  occa-* 
fioncd  it*s  being  burthened  with  debts.  Mr. 
Stir^nwith  hath  at  length  cftablifhed  manufajftureS 
for  (lockings,  for  filk> -woollenj  and  cottoh  ftufFs^ 
and  for  all  kinds  of  hardware,  even  Are- arms* 
Thefe  branches  of  induftry,  at  prefent  united  in 
one  manufa6lure>  at  a  confiderable  cxpence^  and 
with  extraordinary  fagacity^  will  be  nriore  or  left 
rapidly  difperfcd  throughout,  the  province  j  and^ 
eroding  the  Potowmack^  will  be  likcwife  adopted 
at  Virginia. 

This  other  colony^  with  thfe  {avn^  kind  of  foil  In  whit 
and  of  clirnate  as  Maryland,  hath  a  few  a'dvan-  ^Ju"w«t''* 
tages  over  the  latter.     It's  extent  is  Ynuch  more  *^3**{)^***' 
confiderable.     It's  rivers  can  admit  larger  fhips^  '**»«>»• 
and  allow  them  a  longer  navigation.     It's  inha-^ 
bitants  have  a  more  elevated  turn  of  mind  i  have 
more  refolution>  and  are  more  entefpf ifing :  this 

y  a  ^  may 
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^vntL^  m^y  he  attributed  to  their  being  generally  of 
-^  EngliAi  extraftion. 

ViaoiNiA  wa%  about  itwo  centucies  agQ»  the 
only  country  which  England  intended  :to  occujiy 
on  the  continent  of  North  America.  This  name 
doth  not  at  prefent  belong  to  any  thing  .more 
than  thefpace  which  is  bounded  thy  Maryland  on 
one  Tide^  and  by  Carolina  on  the  other. 

VM'  •SngUni  landed  ^pon  (befe  lavage  (horea 
In  16069  ^^  ^^^^^  fifft  iettlement  was  Janiea 
T)Mrn»     Unfolttunatdy^  4he   x>\^e&    |hat  {firft 
predbnced  Uftif  to  thcm»  was  a  ffHruleti  whscht 
ifibif^  from  21  fand-'baifk^  cairied  alodg  mUh  iu 
H  quamiiy  of  4alc;»  which  gUtceoed  .at  the  bottom 
of  •;ia^l«ar  ^land  ranning  wnter^    Jn  «n  aige  when 
,     gdld  and  ^liror  ^wcre  ^the  onlj^  ^t^tAs  of  men's  t 
»kmd!ifi%,  this  dttfpicable  fubibuiee  was  imme-^. 
dmtej^ 'taken  for SxWtu    The  iirft  andonlyem- 
pli^ment  of  vthe  new  ^colonifts  mu  to  eoUeft  Jts 
and  the  illuiiofl  was -carried  fo  fai;,  that  two  ihipSt 
which  -artWtd  there  with  neceflartcss,  were  &nc 
hMie  fo  fully  flighted  with   tfaele  imagiisary 
riches,  that:  there  ^fcai:oei  remained  any  rraom  fbrca 
iisw  furs.    As  long  as  '4his  infacuatbn  laftedi  the 
colonifts  difdained  to  employ  themfelvesiin  x^ear^ 
mg  the  lands-;  ^  (b  -that^a  dreadful  famine  w^s  at 
lei^ch  ihe   confequence  of 'this  foolilh  pride. 
Six(y  n^nonly  remained  alive  out  of  five  huii* 
d£ed>who  had  bieen  fent  from  Europe.^    Theie 
iMifoftU))ate  few^  having  only  a  fortnight's  >pro-^ 
vifi<a^n  :left9  were  upon  the  point  of  embarking  for 
NewfouiaUaad)    when   Lord  DcUware  arrived 

there 
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there whh  three  Ihips,  a  frclh  colony,  anrffuj^-  ^^^^ 
pties  of  al4  kinds. 

History  has  defcrtbed  this  noblennan  rcr  tis  asr 
2t  man  whofe  gcnitis  raifed  him  above  the  con^mon. 
prejudices  of  the  times^.  His  difintereftedneft 
was  eqtial  to  hh  knowl^e*  In  accepting  the 
government  of  the  colony,  which  was  ftili  in  it's 
infancy,  he  had  no  motive  but  to  gratify  the  in* 
cKnation  a  virtuous  mind  has  to  do  good,  and  to 
fecure  the  eftcem  of  pofterity,  which  is  the  fe- 
cond  reward  of  that  generoGty  that  devotes  itfelf 
totally  to  the  fervice  of  the  public.  As  ibon  at  * 
he  appeared,  the  knowtege  of  his  charadber  pro- 
<fured  him  untverfal  refpeft.  He  firft  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  wretched  colonics  to 
their  fatal  country,  to  comfort  them  in  their  fuf^^ 
ferings,  and  to  make  them  hope  for  a  fpeedy  con« 
clufioh  of  them.  After  this,  joining  the  drmnefs  of 
an  enlightened  magii^rate  to  the  tendernefs  of  a 
good  father,  he  taught  them  how  to  direft  their 
labours  to  an  ufeful  end.  Unffortunatefy  for  the 
reviving  colony,  Delaware's  declining  health  foon 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Europe ;  but  he  never 
loft  fight  of  his  favourite  colonifts,  nor  ever  failed 
to  make  ufe  of  all  his  credit  and  intereft  at  court 
to  fupport  them. 

'Thi  colony,  however,  made  but  little  progref^, 
a  clrcumftance  that  was  attributed  to  the  oppref- 
fion  of  exclufive  privileges.  The  company  \yhicH 
exercifed  them  was  difiblved  upon  Charles  the 
Firft's  acceffion  to  the  throne.  Before  that  period, 
all  the  authority  had  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  monopoly^    Virginia  then  came  under  the 

Y  3         ^  immc* 
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^  xvni^  immediate  direction  of  the  crown,  which  exadled 
no  more  than  a  rent  of  2  livrcs  5  fols  *,  upon 
every  hundred  acres  that  were  cultivated. 

Till  this  time  the  colonics  had  know'n  no 
true  enjoyment  of  property.  Every  individual 
wandered  where,  chance  direfted  him,  or  fixed 
l)innfelf  in  the  place  he  liked  .bed,  without  con- 
fulting  any  titles  or  agreementSt  At  length 
Ijounjlaries  were  afcertained,  and  thofe  who  had 
been  fo  long  wanderers,  now  become  citizens, 
had  determined  limic5  to  their  plantanons.  The 
cftablilhment  of  this  firft  law  of  fociety  changed 
the  appearance  of  everv  thing.  Frcfti  plantations 
j^rofe  on  all  fides.  This  activity  drew  great  num- 
bers of  enterprizing  men  over  to  Virginia,  who 
came- either  in  fearch  of  fortune^  or  of  liberty^ 
which  is  the  only  compcnfation  for  the  want  of  it. 
The  memorable  trouble^  that  produced  a  change 
in  the  cqnftitution  of  England  added  to  thefe  Oi 
xnultitude  of  Royalillsji  .who  went  there  with  a 
refolution  to  wait,  with  Ber^ey,  the  governor 
of  the  colony,  who  was  alfo  attached  to  king 
CharleSj^  the  fate  of  that  deferred  monarch, 
Berkley  ftill  continued  to  protect  them,  even 
after  th^  king's  death ;  but;  fome  of  the  inhabit-* 
ants,  either  brought  over  or  bribed,  and  fup-^ 
ported  by  th^gippearance  of  a  powerful  fleet,  de- 
livered up  the  colony  to  the  Protector.  If  the 
governor  was  compelled  to  follow  the  ftreanx 
Ugainft  his  will,  he  was,  at  leaft,  among  thofc 
wMqr^  Charles  had  hpnopred  with  polls  of  con^^ 
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fidence    and    rank,    the  laft   who  fubmitted  to   ^xvni.^ 
Cromwell,  and  the  firft  who  fhook  off  his  yoke. 
This  brave  man  was  finking. under  the  pppreffion 
of  the  times,  when  the  voice  of  the  people  re- 
called him  to   the    place   which   his   fucceflbr's 
death  had.  left  vacant  j  but  far  from  yielding  to 
thefe  flattering  folicitations,  he  declared  that  he 
never  would  ferve  any  but  the  legitimate  heir  of 
the  dethroned  monarch;    'Such  an  example^  of 
magnanimity,  at  a   time   when   there   were   no 
hopes  of  the  reftoration  of  the  royal  family,  n^ade 
fuch  an  impreflion  upon  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  Charles  the  Second  was  proclaimed  in  Vir- 
ginia before  he  had  been  proclaimed  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  colony  did  not,  however,  receive  from  fo  obftacici 
generous  a  ftep  all  the  benefit  that  might  have  fperit^y^o7" 
been  expelled.  The  ocw  monarch,  either  from  ^'^^fi*''**- 
weaknefs  or  corruption,  granted  to  rapacious 
courtiers  immenfe  territories,  which  abforbed  the 
poffeflTionsof  a  great  number  of  obfcure  citizens. 
The  aft  of  navigation,  fuggefted  by  the  Pro- 
teftor  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  to  the  mother- 
country  the  fupplying  of  all  their  fettlements  in 
the  New  World  with  provifions,  and  the  exclu- 
five  trade  of  all  their  produdtions,  was  obferved 
with  fuch  rigour,  as  to  double  almoft  the  value 
of  tlje  afiiii^les  tq  be,  pur^chafed  by  Virginia,  and 
leffen;^UK.more  the  value  of  what  they  had  to 
fejl.  ,sJ'^js;4o;uble  oppreflion  exhauftcd  all  the  re- 
four9f?si^aad,<iif0elled  all  the  hopes  of  the  colony  j 
and  to, complete  it's  niisfor tunes,  the  favages  at- 
tacked.^it^yv^ith  ai  degree  of.  fpirit  and  IkiU  which 

..V.    *     ^       ^        .  f\^  they    >    . 
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rhey  h#d  not  manrfcft^  in  any  of  the  preccdiiig^ 

wars. 

Scarce  had  the  Englilh  land^  m  fhefe  tm* 
kn()\v'n  region^;  thiit  thef  had  difpolM  tbefia^ 
tivfs  agaifift  them  by  the  diihonefty  they  had 
jiradifed  in  their  e*cha»gei.  This  feurce  of  diP 
cord  nixght  have  been  put  a  ftop  fo>  bad  dW 
Englifh  confented  to  take  Indian  wives^  as  ihif 
ii^ere  folicited  to  do.  But  although  they  had 
not  yet  any  European  wonnen  with  them,  thejT 
reje(^ed  this  connedtion  with  difdain*  This  conh 
tempt  exafpcrared  the  Americans,  already  alftfi* 
ated  by  their  want  of  faith,  and  they  beeacnt 
irfeconeileable  enemies*  Their  hatred  was  mani« 
fefted  by  fecret  aflalTinations,  and  by  public  ho* 
fiilities,  and  in  1622,  by  a  confpiracy>  in  which 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  people  loft  their 
lives,  and  which  would  even  have  deftroyed  the 
whole  colony,  had  not  the  comnianders  beea 
apprized  of  the  danger  a  few  hours  before  the 
time  appointed  for  a  general  maflacre. 

SitecE  this  ad;  of  treachery,  maliy  atrocious 
one^have  been  comrhitted  on  both.fideis.  Trucks 
between  the  i^o  nations  were  unfrequent,  and  ill 
obfcrved.  The  rupture  was  ufually  begun  by  the 
Englifh.  The  lefs  phrfit  diey  drtw  from  th«^^ 
plantaribRs,  the  ntlore  artifice  and  forcii  did  they 
employ  to  deprive  the  favages  Of  thdr  furs*  This 
infatiable  avidity,  which  indifcrirftinStely  leized 
upon  all  the  inhabitantSi  whcithir  ftltltd  or  wan- 
dering, in  the  neighbourhood  df  th^  coliM^^ 
nt^de  the  Americans  again  ttkH  ttp  armsi  towards 
the  end  of  (hfc  year  1675^    thtf  all,  by  agree- 
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mtrit,   fdl  opott  iht  fettlcmtnts,  imptudentfy  ^^ttif!^ 
difperfedj  and  a  too  gfeit  a  diftance  to  affoird 
each  oihef  any  Hffiftance. 

Such  a  eoniplitatrdn  6f  misfortttnes  4tWt  the 
Tirgmians  td  defpair.  B^rkky^  who  had  ib  long 
been  their  idol,  was  accufed  of  WMcing  fortitude 
to  refifl:  the  oppreffions  of  the  nmothcr-^coufitry^  and 
afftivUy  to  repel  the  irruptions  of  the  favages.  The 
eye^  of  ail  Were  lAimediacely  fixed  upon  Bacon^,  a 
young  tttliteti  full  of  vivacity,  cloqoenee,  and 
intrepidity^  of  an  inftnuating  difpoiHion^  and  an 
agrceaWe  pcrlbn.  They  chofe  hioi  for  thdf  ge* 
ireraly  in  ttd  irregular  and  tumulttious  oianAer. 
Though  hh  military  fue<:effe$  might  have  juftificd 
this  prepdflTeffiofr  of  the  licentious  multitude,  yet 
this  circtrmftarice  did  not  prevent  the  governor, 
who,  with  his  reftiaiAing  partifafis,  had  retired  on 
the  borders  of  the  Potowmack,  from  declaring 
Bacon  a  trattbr  to  his  country.  A  fehtenct  fo 
fevere,  and  which  was  ill-timed,  determined  Ba« 
con  to  ^url^e  a  power  by  force,  which  hi  had 
exercifed  peaceably,  and  without  oppofitidn,'  for 
fix  moflths.  t>eath  put  art  end  to  all  his  proje<^s» 
The  malecotttents,  difunited  by  the  loft  of  their 
chief,  and  Intimidated  by  the  troops  which  were 
coming  from  Europe,  were  induced  to  fue  for 
pardon,  which  was  readily  grMted  theitl.  The 
rebellion,  therefore,  was  attended  with  no  bad 
conf^tieMes,  and  mercy  infared  fubmifllon. 

TAAfiQ^iLLltt  Was  nb  (boner  reftored,  than 
meahs  Wer^  thought  of  to  reconcile  the  Indians, 
with  Whooti  all  idtefcourfe  bad  for  forhe  time  been 
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B  o  o.  K'  at  an  end.  The  cooimunications  were  opened 
again  in  the  year  1678,  by  the  general  affembly; 
but  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  exchanges  (hould 
be  made  in  no  other  markets,  except  fuch  as 
were  fettled  by  thcmfelvcs.  This  innovation 
difpleafcd  the  favagcs,  and  matters  foon  returned 
to  their  former  courfe.  *  - 

The  raifing  of  the  value  of  tobacco  was  a 
ftill  more  important  obje£l,  as  this  was  the  molt 
confiderable,  and  almoft  the  only  p;-oduftion  of 
the  colony.  It  was  thought  that  nothing  would 
contribute  more  effevSually  to  raifc  it  from  the 
ftate  of  degradation  into  which  it  had  fallen,  than. 
to  refufc  the  tobaccos  which  were  brought  to 
Virginia  from  Maryland  and  from  Carolina,  and 
to  fend  them  to  Europe.  If  the  kgiflators  had 
been  better  informed,  they  would  have  under- 
ftood,  that  this  ftaple  muft  neceflarJJ^,  fooner  or 
later,  draw  into  their  own  hands  tbie  freight  of 
this  commodity,  and  would  make  them  the  arbi- 
ters of  it's  price.  By  fending  it  away  from  their 
ports,  through  an  ill-judged  motive  of  avarice, 
they  y.rew  upon  themfelves,  in  all  the  markets, 
competitors,  who  convinced  them  by  dear-bought 
experience  of  the  error  of  their  principles. 

These  arrangements  were  fcarccjy  made,  be- 
fore there  arrived  a  new  governor  ;o  the  colony,, 
in  the  fpring  of  1679.  '^^^^  ^^^  Lord  Colepepr 
per.  The  troubles  with  which  this  fettlement 
had  been  fo  recently  agitated,  encouraged  him  to 
propofe  a  law^  which  fhould  condemn  to. one 
vear*'s  imprifonment,    or    to  a  fine  of  1 1*250 
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livres*,  all  thofe  citizens  who  fhould  jpeak  or 
write  any  thing  againft  their  governor;  and  to 
three  months  imprifonment,  or  to  a  fine  of 
2250  livres  f,  thofe  who  (hould  fpeak  or  write 
againlt  the  members  of  the  council^  or  againft 
any  other  magillfatc. 

Was  this  goveriwr  apprehenfivc  then,  that 
the  faults  of  adminiftration,  and  the  diflionefty  of 
it*s  adminiftrators,  (hould  be  fufpcfted  ?  In  vvhat 
part  of  the  world  would  not  the  fame  confe- 
quences  be  draw'n  from  the  impofing  of  filence? 
Is  it  praile  or  ceiifure  that  is.  feared,  when  the 
command  for  filence  is  iflued  ?  Thefe  prohibi- 
tions calumniate  the  government,  if  it  be  goocli 
becaufe  they  tend  to  perfuade  that  it  is  not  fo« 
But  what  meafures  can  be  adopted  to  enforce  the 
pbfervance  of  thefe.  prohibitions  ?  Can  we  be 
ignorant,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  attempt 
thofe  aftions,  which,  by  becoming  dangerous, 
.  have  a  fenfe  of  glory  attached  to  them  ?  To  op- 
prefs  a  mian,  and  to  prevent  him  from  murmuring 
and  complaining,  is  an  atrocious  aft  of  violence 
s^gainft  which  he  never  fails  to  revolt.  But  how 
^yill  the  governnient  difcover  thofe.  who  are  re- 
bellious  to  their  orders  ?  This  can  only  be  done, 
by  fpies,  by  informations,  and  by  all  thofe  mea- 
fures which  will  certainly  divide  the  citizens,  and 
raife  miftrufl:  and  hatred  among  them.  Whom 
will  government  punifh  ?  The  moft  honeft  and 
the  moft  generous  men,  who  will  never  be  filent 
when  they  are  perfuadcd  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
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»  o  d^Jt  fptgk  due.  They  will  eertamly  bid  ddiance  to 
ititmtesf  or  wHf  know  how  ta  d«Kie  them.  If 
thty  ihoufd  adopt  the  firft  of  thcfe  refbhitions, 
wrH  government  dare  to  imprifen  them  i  and  if 
it  fhould^  would  they  not  foon  find  perfons  to 
avenge  them  i^  If  it  fhould  not»  they  would  faR 
into  contempt.  If  thefe  men  had  been  allowed 
to  explain  themfelves  with  franknefs^  they  would 
have  blended  dignity  and  moderation  in  their  re«> 
monftrances.  Conftraint>  and  the  danger  of  pu- 
irifhment^  will  transform  thefe  remonftrances  into 
violent^  bitter,  and  feditiout  libels}  and  it  is 
the  tyranny  of  government  that  will  have  ren- 
dered them  guilty.  Sovereigns*  or  you  who  are 
depofitaries  of  their  authority,  if  your  adminiftra« 
tion  be  a  good  one,  deliver  it  up  to  alt  the  feve* 
rity  of  our  examination  i  it  can  only  infure  our 
nfpetk  and  fubmiffion.  If  it  be  a  bad  one,  cor« 
reft  it,  or  defend  it  by  force.  If  you  be  a  fet  of 
abominable  tyrants,  have  at  leaft  the  courage  to 
acknowlege  it.  If  you  be  juft,  let  the  people 
talk  and  fleep  in  peace.  If  you  be  oppreflbrs, 
tranquillity  and  fleep  are  not  made  for  you,  nor 
will  you  ever  enjoy  them,  notwithflanding  all 
your  efforts.  Rejziember  the  fate  of  him  who 
was  willing  to  be  hated,  provided  he  might  be 
feared.  You  will  certainly  experience  the  fame, 
unlefs  you  be  furrounded  by  vile  flaves,  fuch  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  at  that  time  undoubt- 
edly were.  The  reprefentatives  of  this  province 
granted,  without  hefitation,  their  confent  to  a 
law,  which  fecured  impunity  to  all  the  plunders 
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of  their  goyjcroocs*    The  ousGartuncs  .of  VirgiaU  ^  ^y^^*^ 
wcx£  Xoon  ^gravacied  bf  other  c;(l4iTiicies. 

Ax  the  origio  of  xbe  colony^  j^ftic^  ^was  admi*** 
niftered  muAin  idegree<of  difiiiCArefteidikers,  %Whi0h 
wacraiited  ihe  e^uiqr  of  the  |]vdgmea(a.  Qiw 
fii^le  .couvt  took  icogDi^aAQe  lof  sdl  diffeteiiice$> 
and  rdecided  upon  tbein  in  it  ifew  dtf.^  wbh  .a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  ^nttil  afien^blyj  whkh 
uftd  .as  .nauch  4ifpatGh  in  fettling  th^m.  ^his 
order  of  thit^s  ^gave  (he  governoFs  too  Jltile  i|i«» 
Auence  omr  xhe  «fortunes  of  indi^duaU»  forthem^ 
not  to  endeiurDur  lo  fMpprefs  it.  By  their  nia^ 
nceuvresj  and  under  fevefal  preienceflj  thftyvfib-^ 
tained  vthac  tiie  ji^pealst  which  itill  iheo  had  Jieefi 
carried  i>efore  the  repcefentatiires  of  the^roviuce, 
ihouU  be , made  rexislufively  to  their  councIL 

.A  &Tii»jL  mote&tstl  innovation  was  ordained  jin 
t69a»  by  ;anatlmr  ^avetnoc,  who  enadbdj  that 
die  laws^  the  ^trSsiunalSi  ^the  iformalictes,  every 
thtng»  in  a^word*  xthar  eontrihuced  to  fprm  :the 
chaos  of  Engliih  ijurifpcudence,  ihould  he  tefU- 
bliflied  id  his  governmont.  Nothing  was  ic(s 
fuitabtei to  the. planters  of  yirginia»  ithan  ftatutes 
fi>  fingulaty  fo  xomplicaiedi  and  often  foticoncm* 
diAoiry.  Accordingly,  fthefe  iminfbrnied  tnen 
fi>und:themfelves  engaged  in  a  labyrinth. to  which 
they  could  find  no  iflue*  They  were  generally 
alarmed  for  .their  rights  and  their  properties!  and 
this  apprefaenfion  (lackened  their  labours  for  a 
long  time. 

Tmesc  were  not  carried  on  with  vigour  and 
fuccefsj  till  4fter  the  beginning  of  the  century,  at 
which:tiateoothing  impeded  their  increalei  only 
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the  frontiers  of  the  colony  were  expofcd  in  thd 
latter  times  to  the  devaftacions  of  the  favagcs^ 
whom  they  had  exafpcratcd  by  tlieir  aft$  of  atro- 
cioufnefs  and  injuftice.  Thefc  differences  were 
terminated  in  1774.  They  would  have  been  for* 
gottenj  had  it-  not  been  for  the  fpeech  made  by 
Logan,  chief  of  the  Shawancfes,  to  Lord  Dun*^ 
itiore,  governor  of  the  province* 

•*  1  NOW  ^flc  of  every  white  man,  whether  he 
••  hath  ever  entered  the  cottage  of  Logan,  when 
••  preflcd  with  hunger,  and  been  refufed  food? 
«*  W[iether  coming  naked,  and  (hiverirtg  with 
•*  cold,  Logan  hath  not  given  him  fomeching  to 
"  cover  himfeif  wirh.  During  the  courfe  of  this 
**  laft  war,  fo  long  and  fo  bloody,  Logan  hath 
•*  remained  quietly  upon  his  mat,  wifhing  to  be 
•*  the  advocate  of  peace.  Yes,  fuch  is  my  at* 
**  tachment  for  white  men,  that  even  thofe  of 
"  my  nation,  when  they  paflfed  by  me,  pointed' 
**  at  me,  faying,  Logan  is  a  friend  to  white  men* 
**  I  had  even  thought  of  living  amongft  you  i 
^*  but  that  was  before  the  injury  which  I  have 
"  received  from  one  of  you.  Laft  fummer, 
*^  Colonel  Creffop  maffacred  in  cool  blood,  and 
**  without  any  provocation,  all  the  relations  of 
*^  Logan,  without  fparing  either  his  wife  or  his 
**  children,-  ^There  is  not  now  one  drop  of  my 
•*  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  human  creature  ex-» 
**  ifting.  vThis  .is  what  has  excited  my  revenge* 
*'  I  have  fought  it  j  I  have  killed  feveral  of 
•*  your  people,  and  my  hatred  is  appeafed*  I  re- 
"joice  at  feeing  the  profped  of  peace  brighten 
^*  upon  my  country.    But  do  not  imagine  that  my 
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<*joy  is  ihftigated  by  fear,     Logan  knows  not  *  xvm.*^ 
**  what  fear  is.     He  will  never  turn  his  back,    <■     J     ^ 
^*  in  order  to  fave  his  life.     But,    alas  !  no  one 
"remains  to  mourn  for  Logan  when  he  Ihall 
**  be  no  more  V 

What  a  beautiful^  fimple,  energetic,  and  af- 
fcfting  fpecch  !  Are  Demofthenes,  Cicero,  or 
Boffuet,  more  eloquent  than  this  favage  ?  What 
better  proof  can  be  adduced  of  tlie  truth  of  that 
well-know'n  maxim,  which  fays,  that  Jrom  tbi  ' 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  fpedks* 

'  Virginia,  like  moft  of  the  other  colonies,  was  PopuUtWt, 
inhabited  at  firft  only  by  vagabonds,  deftitutc  maniirs^of 
of  family  and  fortune.    They  loon  obtained  ToTne  ^"8»w*. 
kind  of  wealth  by  labour,  and  they  were  tiefirous 
of  fharing  the  fweets  of  it  with  a  female  rompa- 
nion.     As  there  were  no  women  in  the  province, 
and  that  they  would  have  none  but  fuchr  as  were 
decent,  they  gave  2250  livres  *  for  every  young 
perfon  brought  them  from  Europe  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  virtue  and  chaftity.     This  cuftom-  was 
not  of  long  duration.     As  foon  as  all  doubts  re- 
fpefting  the  falubrity  and  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try were  removed,  whole  families,   even  of  re- 
fpeftable  rank,  went  to  Virginia.     The  popula- 
tion was  incrcaQng  with  fome  degree  of  rapidity, 
when  it*s  progrefs  was  flopped  by  fanaticifm; 
,    The  religion  of  the  mother-country  was  the 
firft,  and  foon  became  tl\e  only  one  which  was 
followed  in  this  province,  when  fome  Non-con- 
formifts  alfo  crofled  the  feast     Their  tenets/^  or 
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'xvui'^  tWr  Cicrcmomcs,  difgufted;  and  iii  i({4a  a  law - 
WM  madcr^  which  expelled  (rwfi  the  proyince  aU 
thofe  inhabitants  who  did  not  belong  tp  the  church 
of  England*  The  imperious  law  of  ^^ceflicy  foofi 
caufed  the  revocation  of  this  fatal  decree  :  but  a 
toleration  fo  tardy^  apd  which  was  evidently 
granted  ^th  reludtance^  did  not  produce  the 
l^refK  eSe6b  that  were  expeOed  from  it.  A  fmall 
Aun^bcr  .only  of  PreA^yterians,  Quakersj  and 
F,i^ach  refugees^  ventured  to  put  any  tnift  ip 
this  repentance.  The  religion  of  Henry  VIII. 
poatiaued  to  be  the  prevailing  orie^  and  was  al« 
0U)ft  cxcluiive* 

In  procefs  pf  time,  howeveo  mco  multiplied 
upon  this  fbilf  the  fertility  of  which  was  daily  in<* 
cn;aficig  in  rc)pvtation.  The  pa0ifftA,  for  rithes 
wjitb  HHfhich  jche  Qld  Continent  was  more  and  onore 
i{^fefte4>  ;gav€  citizens  inceflfantly  to  this  part  of 
the  Mew  World*  If  the  calculations  of  congrefs 
bf^  ^Qt  exaggerated^  the  population  amounts  to 
Ihc /hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  foulsj  including 
j^ilavesit  whofe.iiumber^  according  to  the  com-* 
moil  opiniQnt  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tboufimd*  The  pptch  firft  introduced  thefe  un* 
fprtooate  peoplj;  into  the  colony  in  1600. 

Tub  labours  of  thefe  white  men^  and  of  thefe 
negi:oes>  giire  to  the  two  hemifpheres>  corn, 
inaize^  dry  yegeubles9  iron»  hcrpp,  bides>  furs» 
lak  meats,  tar,  wood>  niafts,  and  e(peciaUy  to- 
itaSMb  which  is  generally  fuperior  to  that  of 
Maryland,  though  it  be  not  equally,  excellent  in 
every  part  of  the  province.  The  preference  is 
given  to  that  of  York  River  i  the  fecond  beft  is 
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itckoncd  to  be  that  which  grows  atlong  James's  *  xviJi.* 
^Rvcr,  and  that  which  grbws  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rappahanoc,  and  to  the  fouth  of  thePotawmack> 
as  the  lead  efteenied. 

From  1752  till  the  ehd  5f  175^,  Great  Britaift 
received  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  together, 
three  million  five  hundred  one  ihoiifarid  one 
hundred  and  ten  quintals  df  tobacco^  which  nmade 
for  each  of  the  four  yearsj  eight  hundred  and  fe^ 
Ventf-fivc  thbufand  twd  hundred  and  fourtcorc 
quintals.  Virginia  exported  two  reiillion  nitifc 
Jiundred  and  eighty-nine  thoufand  eight  hiindred 
quintals^  which  reduced  it's  annual  cdnfumption 
;o  one  hundred  and  twenty-feven  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  quintals; 

From  the  year  1763,  till  the  end  of  1770,  the 
two  colonies  lent  to  the  mother-country  no  more 
than  fix  million  five  hundred  thoufand  quintals 
oftobacco>  or  eight  hundred  arid  twelve  thoii- 
fand  five  hundred  quintals  tach  of  the  eight  yearaf. 
No  more  was  fold  to  foreigners  than  five  million 
one  hundred  sind  forty^eight  thoufand  quintals^  dr 
'fix  hundred  and  forty-threb  thoufiind  five  hun- 
dred quintals  per  aiinum ;  the  nation  therefore 
annually '  bonfumtd  one  hundred  and  fixty-nine 
thoufand  quintals; 

In  the  inte^vill  bctweeri  thefe  t^o  periods  the 
importation;  therefore^  dccreafed  annually,  one 
.  year  with  another,  fixty-t*^o  thdufand  fcvcn  hun- 
dred and  fourfcofe  quintals,  atid  the  exportatfOfi 
bne  hutidred  and  thr^e  thoufand  nine  hunfdrdd 
and  fifty  quintals;  while  the  confumption  in 
England  inct^afed  fbrty^orie  thousand  One  hun* 
ij^ed  and  feventy  quintals  every  year* 
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*  jfviM  *  '^^^  ^^^  ^^  lobaccQ  hath  noc  decrcafcd  in  En*- . 
rope  i  (he  paQion  for  this  fuperfluity  hach  evm 
increafcd,  notwithftanding  the  heavy  dutiea  with 
which  it  hach  been  burchcned  by  all  govern* 
fnents.  If  the  tobacco  furniQied  ^y  North  Anne-^ 
ric^  be  daily  lefs  fought  after  among  U9j  it  is 
becaqfej  Holland^  Alfa(iai  the  Palatinate^  and 
principally  Ruffia^  have  carried  on  this  culture 
with  great  induftry. 

In  17699  Virginia  and  Maryland  together  fdd 
to  the  amount  of  x6, 195,577  livres  4  fols  7  de* 
jjiers  *  of  their  produftions.  Two-thirds  of  this 
fum  belonged  to  the  firft  of  thefe  lettkments. 
Tobacco  was  the  principal  of  thefe  produflions ; 
fince  one  of  the  colonies  exported  fifty-fewn  mil- 
lion three  hundred  and  thirty*(even  thoufand 
ieven  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds  weight  of 
its  and  the  othor^  twenty-five  million  feven 
hundred  and  eighty-one  thou&nd  feven  hun^ 
dred  and  fixty*nine  pounds  weight. 

In  Virginia,  veffels  employed  for  the  exponas- 
(ion  of  thefe  productions  do  not  find  them  coU 
l^ded  in  a  fmall  number  of  ilaplcs,  as  in  the 
Other  commercial  ftates  pf  the  globcu  They  are 
obliged  to  form  their  cargo  by  detail  from  the 
plantations  themfelves,  which  are  fituated  at  a 
grca|er  or  lefs  diftance  from  the  ocean^  upon 
navigable  rivers,  of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  in 
len£th#  This  cuftom  fatigues  the  navigaUirs> 
and  Quakes  their  voyage  tedious.  Great  Britaiuj^ 
which  is  always  ajttentive  to  the  pPsfirnRacion  of 
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htrftamcBy  and  is^^paiticiiUflj^  careful  of  Iclferi-  ^^j^*^ 
irig  the-  number  of  their  voyages,  wiffiedi  and 
even  ordfcred,  that  fbmc  towAs  fflould  be  btiilt  at 
th«  n[M>uth'  6f  the  river^i  where  the*  phoduclions  of 
the  pro^rince  might  be  fent.  But  neither  infi- 
nuatkxiS)  nor  the  donftraint  tff  tite  l^w^j  were  of 
any  afvaih  A  few  fmall  villages  only  were  builr^ 
which  could  fcarce  fulfil  even  the  leaft  part  of  the 
views  of  thfe  nnother-country.  WilHamfburg  it-^ 
felf,  hath  no  rhore  than  two  ^thoufand  inhabit^ 
ants,  though  it  be  the  fcfidcnce  of  the  governor^ 
tb^  place  wiierc  the  liational  aflembKeSi  and  the 
courts  of  jtiftice  are  holdeoi  and  wherecoHeges 
are  Inftituced ;  though  it  be  d^corat^d  with  th« 
fincft  public' ediffeeS'  on  tbe- Northern  continent  i 
atid*  though  it 'bethe  capital*  of  tfte  coloriyi  flncd- 
tke  ruih  0f  Ja*es^t6wm 

Men,^  who  prefer  the^tranquillity  of  a  rUfal  Hfd 
to  the  tumulWoui  abode  of  cifiesj  ought  natu- 
raHf  to  be  oecontMlical  and  laborious  i  but  thi^ ' 
wte  never  the  ca:fe  in  Virginia.  It's  inhabitants 
were  ai^jtys  very  expenfivtf  in  tfhe  furniture  of" 
their  houfes  3  they^  were  always  fond  of  enter- 
tainbg  their  neighbours  with  bftentation*  They 
always  liked  to  difplay  the  grcatefl:  luxury  beforel 
the  Mhglilh  nav^ators,  whom  bufinefs  brought 
to  their  plantations.  They  alwajrs  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  that  effeminacy^  and  to  that  negli-^ 
geneef  f&  common  in  countries  where  flavery  is 
eCbibliihed.  Accordingly^  the  engagements  0/ 
the  cob>»y  became  habitually  very  confiderable^ ' 
At  the  beginning  of  ^he  tfoublesi  they  were  fup-* 
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®  xvui  ^  pofcd  to  amount  to  a5»ooOjOoo  of  livrcs  *.  This 
c— -y>l  mj  prodigious  fum  was  due  to  the  merchants  of 
Great  Britain,  for  Negroes,  or  for  other  articles, 
which  they  had  fprnifhed.  The  confidence  of 
thefe  bold  lenders,  was  particularly  founded  upon 
an  unjuft  law,  which  fecured  their  payment  in 
preference  to  every  other  debt,  though  previoyfly 
contradlcd. 

Thb  colony  hath  great  powers  to  extricate  it(elf 
from  a  fituation  apparently  fo  defperate.     It  will 
fucceed,  when  more  fimplicity  (hall  prevail  in 
the  manners,  and  more  moderation  in  the  ex- 
pences  *,  when  availing  itfelf  of  the  refources  of- 
fered  by   an    immenfe   and  fertile  territory,  it 
fhall  vary  and  improve  it's  cultures;  it  will  fuc- 
ceed, when  it,ihall  no  longer  receive  from  fo- 
reigners the  moft  ordinary  houfehold  furnityre^j 
and  that  which  is  in  moft  general  ufe;  when  .it's 
manufadures  fhall  no  longer  be  confined  to  the 
employing  of  fome  im^H  quantises  of  cottbo, 
which  is  of  too  indifferent  a  quality  to  be  fought 
for  in  the  European  manufadtures ;  and  when  it's 
public  coffers,  lefs  plundered,  and  better  regu- 
lated, fhall  admit  of  the  diminution  of  the  taxes, 
which  are  much  more  confiderable  in  that  pro- 
vince than  in  any  other  of  this  continent.     Seve- 
ral of  thefe  counfels  may  concern  the  two  Ca- 
rplinas. 
^.otigin  of  The  yafl  country  which  thefe  provhices  occu- 

caroiTntt.     py,   was  difcovcrcd  by  the  Spaniards,  .foon  after 
iJaVidr*    their  firft  expeditions  in  the  New  World  5  they 
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defpifcd  it,  becaufe  it  did  not  offer  any  gold  to  ^  xvfu^ 
their  avarice.     Admiral  Colignjs  more  wife,  and  <  — y-*iJ 
more  able,  opened  there  a  fource  of  induftry  to^wei,rbotT 
the  French  proteftantsj    but  fanaticifm,    which  u^l^ll^'^ 
purfued  them,  ruined  their  hopes  by  ihe^ffaQi- 
nation  of  this  juft,    humane,    and  enlightened 
man.     They  were  fucceeded  by  a  few  Englilh- 
men  towards  the  end  of  the  fixceenth  century  j 
who  by  an  inexplicable  caprice  forfpok  this  in- 
fant fettlement,    to  go  and  cultivate  a  harlher 
foil,  under  a  Icfs  temperate  climate. 

There  was  not  a  fingle  European  feen  in  Ca- 
rolina, when  the  lords  Berkley,  Clarendon,  Al- 
bemarle, Craven,  Afhley,  and  Meffrs.  Carteret, 
Berkley,  and  Colleton,  obtained  from  Charles 
IL  in  1663,  agr^nt  of  this  fine  country.  The 
plan  of  government  for  this  new  colony,  was 
draw'n  up  by  the  famoys  Locke.  A  philofibpher, 
who  was  a  friend  to  mankind,  and  to  that  mo* 
deration  and  jyftice  which  fhould  be  the  only 
rule  of  their  adions,  ought  to  have  deftroyed  thfe 
verv  foundations  of  that  fanaticifm,  which  in  all 
countries  hath  excited  diyilions  among  them, 
and  which  will  induce  them  to  take  up  armsi 
againft  each  other  to  the  end  of  time. 

Intole RATION,  howcvcr  horrid  it  may  appear 
to  us,  is  a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  fpirit  qf 
fuperftition.  Will  it  not  be  acknowle^ed,  that 
punifhments  '^ftiould  be  proportioned  to  the  na- 
ture of  offences  ?  What  crime  then  can  be  greater 
than  that  of  infidelity,  in  the  eyes  of  him  whq 
coi)fiders  religion  as  the  fbndamental  bafi$  of 
lOPfaiity?  ^According  to  thcfc  principles,    the 
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*  xvuL*  ifi'ciigious  man  is  the  common  enemy  of  all  foci-r 
pty  I  the  breaker  of  the  oply  tie  that  conneds  men 
with  each  other  i  the  promoter  of  all  the  crimes 
that  may  efcape  the  feverity  of  the  laws.  It  i^  he 
who  flifles  every  remorfe,  whq  fets  fhepafiions 
loofe  from  every  reftraint,  apd  who  keeps^  as  it 
were^  a  fchool  of  wickednefs.  What!  iliall  we 
.]kad  to  the  gibbet  an  unfortunate  man^  whom  indir 
4gence  conceals  upon  the  highway,  >yho  rufhes 
put  upon  the  cravoller  with  ^  piilol  in  his  hand^ 
and  demands  a  frnftll  pittance  that  rpay  be  necef- 
fary  for  the  fubfiftcncc  of  his  Iwifp  and  children, 
who  may  be  expiring  with  mifcrys  and  (hall  wc 
pardon  a  robber  infinitely  more  dangerous  ?  We 
think  meanly  of  the  man  who  fuffcrs  his  friend  tp 
be  ill  fpoken  of  in  his  prefcnce  j  and  fhall  we  r«- 
,Quirc  that  the  religious  man  (hall  fulFcr  the  infi-; 
del  to  blafphcmc  his  Mafter,  his  Father,  and  hrs 
prcator  with  impunity?  We,  muft  either  admit 
that  all  faith  is  abfurd,  or  we  muft  put  up  witl^ 
Jatoleration  as  a  neceffary  evi).  Saint  Lewis  rea-> 
•foned  very  confiftently  wTien  he  faid  to  Joinvillej^ 
If  thau  J^ouldfi  ever  be(irany  one /peak  ill  of  God,  draw 
thy  Jword  and  ftab  l^im  through  the  heart ;  /  allow 
fbee  fo  do  it.     Sp  importaat  it  is  in  all  countries^ 

as  we  are  aflured  is  the  cafe  in  China,  that  fb« 

••      ■         ».  .  • 

vei^igns,  a^nd  the  deppGtarics  of  their  authority, 
jhould  ^ot  be  attached  to  any  tenet,  to  any  fe^, 
ijor  tp  any  forni  of  religious  worfliip. 

IpVBi^Y  ?hiqg  induces  us  tp  imagine  that  fuch 
:f«a&  the  opinion  of  Lockp.  Rut  not  daring  to  at-j 
"^c\  tap  ppenly  the  prejudices  of  the  timesj^ 
(bunded  e^^ually  on  virtqes  and  vices,  he  wifhedi 
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to  conciliate  them  as  ipuch  as  could  be  cbhfift*riC  *  ^^^i  * 
with  a  principle  dilated  by  reafon  and  humatlity. 
As  the  favagc  irthabitants  of  America,  faid  he*, 
have  no  idea  of  a  revelation,  it  would  be  th^  height 
of  folly  to  torment  them  for  their  ignorance. 
Thofc  Chriftians  who  ftiould  come  to  people  the 
colony,  would  undoubtedly  come  in  queft  of  a 
lilperty  of  confcience,  which  priefts  and  princes 
deny  them  in  Europe:  it  would  therefore  not  be 
confiftent  with  good  faith  to  perfecute,  after  hav- 
ing received  them*  The  Jews  and  the  Pagans 
did  not  more  defcrve  tp  be  rejefted,  for  an  infa- 
tuation which  mildnefs  aild  perfuaQon  might  haVo 
put  a  Stop  to. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Englifii  philofopher  rea* 
foned  with  mcri  whofe  minds  were  imbued  and 
prejudiced  with  tenets  which  it  had  not  yet  been 
allowed  to  difcufs.  Out  of  regard  to  their  weak* 
nefs,  he  placed  the  fyftem  of  toleration  which  he 
was  eftablifbing  under  the  following  reftriftion  s 
that  every  perfon  above  fcventcen  years  of  age, 
who  fliould  cUinx  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
ihould  caufe  his  name  to  be  rfgill^red  in  fome 
communion.  This  was  a  breach  made  in  his 
fyftem.  The  liberty- of  confcience  admits  of  no 
kind  of  modification.  This  is  an  account  which 
man  owes  to  God  alone.  In  whatever  manner 
the  magiftrate  may  be  iihade  to  interfere  in  it, 
it  is  an  a6t  of  injufticcy  A  I^cifl:  could  noi 
poffibly  fubfcribe  ;o  fuch  terms. 

Civil  liberty,  however,  was  much  lefs  favoured 
by  Locke.  Whether  this  proceeded  from  motives  of 
complaifance  for  tbofe  who  employed  him^  a  kind 
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^  xvm^   ^^ mcanncfs  which  wc  arc  avcrfc  from  fufpeding 
him  of;  or  whether,  being  more  of  a  metaphyfician 
than  a  ftatefman,  he  had  purfued  philofophy  only 
in  thofe  trads  which  had  been  opened  by  Def- 
cartes  and  Leibnitz,  it  is  certain,   that  the  fame 
ipan  who  had  difllpated  and  dellroyed  fo  many 
errors  in  his  theory  concerning  the  origin  o£ideas» 
xpade  but  very  feeble  and  uncertain  advances  in 
the  paths  of  legiflation.     The  author  of  a  work, 
the  permanency  of  which  will  render  the  glory  of 
the  French  nation  immortal,  even  when  tyranny 
Ihall  have  broken  all  the  fprings,  and  all  the  mo-t 
Quments  of  the  genius  of  a  people  efteemed  by 
the  whole  world  for  fo  many  brilliant  and  aniia*  ^ 
•   ble  qualities ;  even  Montefquieu  himfelf  did  not 
perceive  that  he  w^s  making  men  for  govern^ 
ments,  inftead  of  governments  for  men. 

The  code  of  Carolina,  by  a  (ingularity  not  to  be 
«  ^ccoiinted  for  in  an.  Englifhman  and  in  a  pbilo-* 
iopher,  gave  to  the  eight  proprietors  who  found* 
cd  the  fettlement,  and  to  their  heirs,  not  only  all 
the  rights  of  fovercigntyi  but  all  the  powers  of 
kgiflacion. 

The  firft  ufc  thefe  fovereigns  made  of  their 
authority  was  to  create  three  drders  of  nobility* 
Thofe  to  whom  they  gave  no  more  than  twelve 
thoufand  acres  of  land  were  called  barons;  thofe 
who  received  twenty-four  thoufand  were  called 
caciques,  and  the  title  of  landgrave  was  beftowed 
on  thofe  two  who  obtained  fourfcqre  thoufand 
each.  Thefe  conceffions  could  never  be  alien* 
"ated  m  detail,  and  their  fortunate  poffefTors  were 
alone  to  form  the  houfe  of  peers.    The  houfe  oif 
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cotnmons  was  compofcd  of  the  reprcfcntatives  of  ^  xyJJi* 
the  towns  and  counties,  but  with  privileges  lels 
iconfiderable  than  in  the  mother-country.  Ths 
affennbly  was  called  a  court  palatine.  Every  te^ 
nant  was  obliged  to  pay  annually  i  livre  2  fol$ 
6  deniers  *  per  acre,  but  he  was  allowed  to  rcr 
deem  this  duty. 

The  progrefs  of  this  great  fettlement,  was  for 
too  long  a  time  impeded  by  powerful  obftacles. 

The  colony  had  from  it's  origin  been  open  in- 
difcriminately  to  all  fefts,  which  had  all  enjoyed 
the  fame  privileges.     It  had  been  underftood^ 
that  this  was  the  only  way  to  make  an  infant  ftate 
acquire  rapid  apd  great  profperity.     The  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England  being  afterwards 
jealous  of  the  non-conformifts,  wanted  tp  exclude 
them  from  government,  and  even  to  oblige  them 
JO  Ihut  up  the  houfes  where  they  performed  di- 
vine fervice.     Th,efe  adls  of  folly  and  of  violence 
were  annulled  in  1706  by  the  mother-country, 
as  being  contrary  to  humanity,  to  juftice,  to  rea- 
fon,  and  to  policy^     Froqi  the  coUifion  of  thefe 
opinions  arofe  cabals  and  tumults^  which  diyertr 
cd  the  inhabitants  from  ufcful  labours,  and  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  a  multitude  of  abfurdities« 
which  will  ie  never  fo  much  dcfpifcd  as  they  dcr 
fcrve  to  be. 

Two  wars,  wiiich  were  carried  on  againft  the 
lavages,  were  almoft  as  extravagant  and  as  de- 
|lru6tive  of  every  improvement.  All  the  wan- 
dering or  fixed  nations  between  the  ocean  and  the 
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'  X  vm  ^  Apalacbian  mountains,  were  attacked  and  mailk* 
Cred  without  any  intereft  or  motive;  thofe  who 
cfcaped  being  put  to  the  fword,  either  fubmitted 
or  were  difperfed.     In  the  mean  while,  a  form  of 
conftitucion  ill  arranged,  was  the  principal  caufe 
of  an  almoft  general  indolence.    The  lords  who 
Vere  proprietors,    imbued   with   defpotic  prin- 
ciples, ufcd  their  utmoft  efforts  to  cftablifh  an 
arbitrary  government.    The  colonifts^    on  the 
other  hand,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  rights 
of   mankind,    exerted    themfelves    with    equal 
warmth  to  avoid  fervltude.      It  was  neceflary 
either  to  eftablilh  a  new  order  of  things,  or  to 
fuffer,  that  a  vaft  country,  from  which  fuch  great 
advantages  had  been  expeded,  fhould  remain  in 
perpetual  humiliation,  mifery,  and  anarchy.  The 
Britifh  fenate  at  length  took  the  refolution,  in 
17 28,  to  fedore  this  fine  country  to  the  nation, 
and  to  grant  to  it*s  firft  mafters  540,000  livres* 
in  compenfation.    Granville  alone,  from  motives 
which  are  unknow*n  to  us,  was  left  in  poffeflion 
of  his  eighth  (hare,  which  was  fituated  on  the 
confines  of  Virginia :    but  even  this  part  was  not 
long  before  it  recovered  it's  independence.     The 
Engliih  government,  as  it  was  already  eftablifhed 
in  the  other  provinces  of  the  New  World,  was 
fubftituted  to  the  whimfical  arrangement,  which, 
in  times  of  extreme  corruption,  had  been  extorted 
from  an  indolent  and  weak  monarch,  by  infa* 
liable  favourites.     The  country  might  then  ex* 
peA  to  profper.    It  was  divided  into  two  diftind 
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governnmpnts,  under  the  names  of  North  tnd  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
3outh  Carolina^  in  order  to  facilitate  the  admi-  <  ^^m'mj 
pitlration  of  it. 

The  two  countries,  united,  occupy  more  than  Conformi. 
four  hundred  thoufand  miles  upon  the  coaft^  and  the  tw^c!!! 
About  two  hundred  thoufand  miles  in  the  inland  "'"*^* 
parts.  It  is  a  plain,  in  general  fandy,  which  is 
rendered  very  marfhy  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
rivers,  and  by  heavy  and  frequent  rains.  The 
foil  doth  not  begin  to  rife^  till  at  the  diftance  of 
fourfcore  or  a  hundred  miles  from  the  fea;  and 
}t  continues  rifing  as  far  as  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains. Upon  thefe  latitudes,  and  in  the  midd  of 
pine-trees,  which  are  irregularly  placed  there  by 
nature,  a  few  (heep,  extremely  degenerated,  both 
in  their  fle(h  and  in  their  fleece,  feed  upon  a 
(Irong  and  coarfe  grafsi  there  are  alfo  a  number 
of  horned  cattle,  who  have  not  prefcrved  all  their 
ilrength  and  all  their  beauty;  and  an  innurqe- 
rable  quantity  of  hogs,  who  appear  to  have  im- 
proved, 

The  country  is  watered  by  i  great  number  of 
rivers,  fome  pf  which  are  navigable.  They 
l¥Ould  be  fo  for  a  }onger  fpace,  were  it  not  for 
the  rocks  and  the  watef-falls  which  interrupt  the 
pavigation, 

Thotjoh  thp  cliqfiate  be  as  variable  as  the 
*  reft  of  North  America,  it  is  commonly  agreeably 
femperatic.  A  piercing  cold  is  never  felt  but  in 
fht  evening  anfl  mprqing,  and  there  are  feldom 
any  cxcjdfive  beats.  Though  fogs  be  frequent, 
they  are  at  leaft  difpelled  in  the  middle  of  the 
(jjav.     ynfortunately^    in  the   mpntl^s  of  July^ 
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AugufVy  September,  and  Oftober,  iocermitteac 
fevers  prevail  in  the  plains,  and  are  foaietimes 
fatal  to  the  natives  themfelves,  and,  too  often^ 
deftroy  foreigners. 

Such  is  the  natural  organifation  of  the  two 
Carolinas;  let  us  fee  what  diftinguilhes  them 
from  each  other. 
What  ^{*  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  largeft  pro- 
North  c«-  vinces  of  the  continents  it  unfortunately  doth 
***"*•  not  offer  advantages  proportioned  to  it's  extent. 
It's  foil  is  generally  flatter,  more  fandy,  and 
more  marfhy,  than  that  of  South  Carolina. 
Thefe  melancholy  plains  are  covered  with  pines 
or  cedars,  which  announce  a  barren  foil;  and 
are  interfered  at  intervals  by  a  fmall  number  of 
oalcs,  too  full  of  fap  to  be  employed  in  the  con- 
ftruftlon  of  (hips.  The  coafts,  generally  blocked 
lip  by  a  fand  bank,  which  keeps  navigators  at  a 
diilanccy  are  not  more  favourable  to  population 
than  the  inland  countries.  Finally,  the  country 
is  more  expofed  than  the  neighbouring  regions 
to  the  hurricanes  that  come  from  the  South- 
Eaft. 

These  were  undoubtedly  the  motives  which 
prevented  the  Englifh  of  North  Carolina  from 
fettling  there,  though  that  country  was  the  firft 
'  which  they  difcovered  in  the  New  World.  None 
of  the  numerous  people  who  were  driven  to  that 
part  of  the  hemifphcre,  either  from  inclination 
or  ncceffity,  carried  there  their  mifery  or  their 
reftlcffnefs.  It  was  long  after,  that  a  few  vaga* 
bonds,  without  friends,  without  laws,  and  with<» 
()ut  plan  tQ  fix  themfelves,  fctded  there.    Buf, 
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in  procefs  of  dme>  the  lands  in  the  other  colonies  ^  ^^^ 
became  fcarce,  and  then  men  who  were  not  able 
to  purchafe  them^  betook  themfelyes  to  a  coun-* 
try  where  they  could  get  lands  without  purchafe. 
According  to  the  account  of  congrefs,  three 
hundred  thoufand  fouls>  in  which  few  fla\res  are 
included,  are  ftill  found  in  the  province.  There 
are  but  few  of  thefe  inhabitants  whiqh  are  either 
Englifht  Iri(h»  or  German.  Mod  of  them  are 
of  Scotch  origin>  and  for  this  reafon  : 

These    Highlanders,     whofe    charaftei*    has 
been  fo  boldly  deicribed  by  a  mafterly  hand,  were 
never  cnflaved  cither  by  the  Romans,  the  Saxons, 
or  the  Danes.     They  bravely  repulfed  every  in- 
vafion,  a^d  no  foreign  cuftoms  could  penetrate 
beyond  tj^e  foot  of  their  inacceffible  habitations. 
Separated  from  the  reft  of  the  globe,  they  dif- 
played  in  their  manners  the  .poHrenefs  of  courts, 
withoqf  having  any  of  thdr  vices ;    their  coun* 
tenant  fhewed  the  pride  with  which  the  nobility 
of  thdr  origin  had  infpired  them  j  and  they  were 
pefTeffed  of  all  the  delicacy  of  our  point  of  ho- 
noi:ir^  but  without  it's  fufpicibus  minutise.  As  in* 
duftry  had    not  transformed    them   into    mere 
machines,    and  as  the  nature  of  their  foil  and 
clflAiate  did  not  require  the  labours  of  the  fields: 
foi'  more  than  two  feafons  in  the  year/  they  had* 
2p' great  deal  of  leifure  time,   which  they  em* 
ployed  in  war,    in  hunting,  in  dancing,   or  in' 
eonverfations   animated   by  pidlurefque  exprcl^ 
fions,  and  original   ideas.     Mod  of  them  were 
muficians.     Schools  were  every  where  opened 
*  for 
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BOOK  foi-  ih^  inftruAion  of  youtb.    Under  every  rcfof" 

was  fouivl  <Hke  hiftoriao*  to  recall  co»  their  minds 

greac  eve5Cs>  and  a  poet  to  celebrate  them.^    The 

lake3>  the  forefts,   the  c^ves^  the  catarafb^  the 

iDajrftiQ  grandeur  of  all  the  obje&s  that  ftilr* 

rounded  theoi,  iofpired  them  with  an  eleiratioa 

of  mind^  cafl:  a  (bade  of  melancholy  ovsrr  their  cha-^ 

ra&ers,  and  kept  up  in  their  hearts  a  facred  enehir- 

iiafini.    Thefe  people  efteemed  tfaemfelTcst  witli^ 

t)ut  defpifing.  other  nations*     Thair  afpeA  ftrucfe 

the  civilized  man  with  awc^.  in  whom  they  oAly 

beheld  one   of  their  equals^   whatever  title  he 

miight  be  decorated  with.    They   received  nil 

foreigners  who  came  eo  them  with  .a  fimple  ^nd 

cordial  afFcftioo.     They  kept  a  long^  time  in 

thfir  mem.ory»  a  refiaunnen  t  for  any  ii^  ury  offered 

to  any  of  them :  which  wai  rendered  common  td 

them  all  by  the  ties  ofibbod.    After  an  mgage« 

n^ne  they  drefied  thdr  enemies  wounds  befote 

their  own*    As  they  were  always  armed^.  the  ha^> 

bicual  ufe  of  deftru&ive  weapons,. prevented ^nti 

froilfi  having  any  fear  of  them.    They  believed  in 

ipiritSi    and  if  the  Dghtning  flidne  during  the 

aighc,  if  thunder  rolled  over  their  heads,  if  chtf 

ftorm  rooted  up  the  trees,  around  tbei^  houfes,  or 

Ihook  their  roofs^  they  imagined  that  it  was-fiime 

forgotten  hero  reproaching  them  for  their  fitenctf 

they  then  took  up  their  inftruments,  and  fang  t 

hymn  tp  his  honour;    they  afiured  him  that  hi% 

memocy  would  never  be  forgotten  among  the 

ehildren  of  nlen.  They  believed  in  prefages  and  in* 

divination.    They  all  fubmitted  to  the  eftabUihed 

4  iwisj^ 
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farm  of  w6r(hipi  fupcrftUion  nev^r  excited  quar* 
rcls  among  them^  nor  caufed  the  efFufion  of  onq 
^op  of  blood. 

Thise  ma^DQers  were  never  altered  i  nor  could 
ihcy  be  (b*  Th^  ScQtch  fornqicd  »  great  numb« 
of  tribest  called  clans  i  each  of  which  bore  a 
4iffbrent  name^  and  lived  upon  the  eftate  of  ibme 
particvUr  l^d.  It  was  the  hereditary  patriarch 
of  a  facnilyj  from  .whom  they  HI  claimed  tbflic 
defcenti  aiid  they  all  knew  to  what  degree. 

Thb  caftle  was  iri  (otm  tneafure  a  coini^M>i| 
property^  wherq  every  perfon  w^s  fure  of  me^tiog 
with  ao  honourat>le  i;cceptioni  and  where  they  ajil 
i^rted  upon  the  firft  rqmour  of  war«  They  all 
i^ev^^red  their  own  dignity  in  their  chi^f  i  they  had 
9  ^rtQth^rly  9ifft&i^  rfyr  the  other  naembers  of  the; 
c(infeN^ra(ioo.  They  ^U  patiently  fqpported  their 
fyxc^  becaule  it  never  had  any  thing  liumiliaung 
\jfk  i%.  The  head  of  t;he  clan,  on  his  fide^  wa^thc 
(Qi^mon  father  of  f  hem  all,  as  well  from  gratis 
tv4f  ^3  from  ii\tercft« 

T«is  order  of  things  fubfifted  during  a  long 
ieries  of  agest  without  the  leaft  alteration.  Ac 
kft  the  noblemen  contracted  the  habit  of  fpcnding 
A  great  part  of  their  lives  in  travelling,  at  L-pn- 
don,  or  at  court.  Thefc  repeated  afcrfcnces  de-' 
tached  from  thert)  their  vaiTals,  who  faw  them 
lefs  frequently,  and  were  no  longer  aOifted  by 
thqm.  Thefc  men,  whp  were  no  longer  re* 
ftrained  by  any  tie  gf  affedion  in  their  barrea 
and  favage  mounitalns,  then  difperfed  themfelves^ 
Several  of  them  went  in  fcarcb  of  another  coun« 
try>   in   divers  provinces  of  America*     The 

greatcft 
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<  o  o  K   greateft   number  took  refuge   in   North  Carb-' 
Itna. 

These  colonifts  arc  feldom  aflembled  together/ 
and  they  arfc  therefcfrt  the  leaft  rnfotmed  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  rtidft  indifferenH  to  the  public 
intcreft.  Moft  of  them  lite  difperied  upon  their 
plantations^  without  ambition  or  forefight.  They 
are  but  little  inclined  to  labour/  and  they  are 
feldom  good  planters;  Though  they  have  the 
EngliOi  form  of  government^  the  laws  have 
Yery  little  force  among  th^m.  Their  domeftic 
are  better  than  their  focial  manners^  and  there 
IS  fcarde  an  inftahce  of  any  one  of  them  hav- 
ing had  any  connexion  with  a  flave.  Theif 
food  confiAs  of  pork^  milk,  and  mai^e ;  and  they 
can  be  accufcd  of  no  other  kind  of  intemperance^ 
than  an  inordinate  pafllon  for  fptrituous  liquors. 

The  flrft  unfbrtunatc  people  whom  chance 
difperfcd  along  thefc  favage  coafts,  confined 
themfelves  to  the  cutting  of  Wood,  which  they 
delivered  to  the  navigators,  who  came  t5  pur-s^ 
thafe  It.  In  a  (hort  time  they  collided  from  the 
pine  tree,  which  covered  the  country,  turpen-^ 
tine,  tar,  and  pitch*  To  coUeft  the  turpentine 
it  was  fufficient  to  make  incifions  in  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  which  being  carried  on  to  the  foot  of  it, 
terminated  in '  veffcls  placed  there  to  receive  it. 
When  they  wanted  tar,  they  ratfed  a  circular 
platform  of  potter's  earth,  on  which  they  laid 
piles  of  pines;  to  thele  they  fee  firci  ^nd  the 
refm  diftilled  from  them  into  calks  placed  under* 
neath.  The  tar  was  converted  into  pitch,  either 
in  great  iron  pots,  in  which  they  boiled  it/  or  ift 

pits 
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pits  formed  of  potter's  earth  into  which  it  was  'xvm*^ 
poUrfcd  while  in  a  fluid  ftarc;  In  procefs  of  time, 
the  province  was  enabled  to  furnjfli  Europe  with 
hides,  a  fmall  quantity  of  waic,  a  few  furs^  t^n 
br  twelve  millions  weight  of  an  inferior  kind  of 
tobacco;  and  the  Weft  Indies^  with  a  great 
tjuantity  of  fait  pork,  maize,  dried  vegetables,  a 
fmali  quantity  of  indifferent  floury  and  feveral 
objedls  .  of  lefs  importancew  The  exportations 
of  the  colony  did  notj  however,  exceed  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  thoufand  livres  *. 

North  Carolii^a  hath  not  yet  attended  to  the 
exportation  of  it's  own  produftions.  What  it's 
foil  furni(hes  to  the  New  Hemifphere,  hath  been 
hitherto  taken  away  by  the  navigatoris  of  the 
North  of  America;  who  brought  in  exchange 
rum^  of  which  it  hath  ftill  continued  to  make  an 
imftienfe  confumption.  The  articles  which  the 
colony  delivers  to  the  Old  Worlds  have  pafled 
through  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  who  fup« 
plied  it  with  cloaths,  infttuments  for  agriculture^ 
and  fome  Negroes. 

Through  the  whole  extent  of  the  coafts> 
there  is  no^  port  but  that  of  Brunfwick^  which  can 
receive  the  veflels  deftined  for  thofe  tranfadions. 
Thofe  which  draw  no  more  than  fixteen  feet  wa- 
ter, anchor  at  that.town,  which  is  built  almoft  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Cape  Fear,  towariis  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  province.  Wilming- 
jton,  it's  capital,  fituated  higher  up  upon  the 
ftme  river,  admits  only  much  fmallcr  vcflcls. 


•From  59)OOoL  to  62,5ool« 
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■  xvMi  ^  South  Carolina  furniflies  to  the  trade  of  both 

K.  -%,— li  hemiipheres  as  North  Carolina,  but  in  Icfs  quan* 

t!^goi(h«  tity.     It's   labours   have    been   chiefly    turned 

South  cai«-  cowards  rice  and  indigo. 

Rice  is  a  plant  very  much  refembling  wheat 
in  ihape  and  colour,  and  in  the  figure  and  difpo** 
iition  of  it's  leaves.  The  panicle  which  termi* 
•  nates  the  ftem  is  compofed  of  fmall  flowersj 
diftinA  from  each  other,  which  have  four  un*- 
equal  fcales,  fix  ftamina,  and  one  piftil,  fur-- 
rounded  with  two  ftyles.  This  pifl:il  becomes  a 
white  ff^ed,  extremely  farenaceous,  covered  with 
two  interior  fcales ;  which  are  larger,  yeUowifli, 
covered  with  light  afperities,  and  furniibed  with 
ftveral  falient  coftae,  the  middle  one  of  which 
terminates  in  an  elongated  extremity.  This 
/  plant  thrives  only  in  low,  damrp,  and  madhy 
lands,  when  they  are  even  a  little  overflowed. 
The  period  of  it's  difcovery  is  traced  t9  the  re^ 
moteft  antiquity. 

Egypt,  unfortunately  for  itfelf,  firfl:  attended 
to  it.  The  pernicious  efieft  of  this  culture,  ren- 
dered the  country  the  mofl:  unhealthy  in  the 
know'n  world ;  conftantly  rats^ed  by  epidemiciat 
diforders,  and  afflided  ,with  cutaneous  difeafes, 
which  paflied  from  that  region  to  the  others, 
where  they  have  been  perpetuated  during  whole 
centuries,  and  where  they  have  only  been  ^put  a 
a  ftop  to,  by  the  contrary  caufe  to  that  which  had 
occafioned  them  ^  to  wit,  the  drying  up  of  the 
marflies^  and  the  reftoring  of  falubrity  ta  the  air 
and  to  the  waters.  China,  and  the  Eafl:'  Indies^ 
mud  experience  the  fame  calamicies>  if  art  dotb 

not 
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ftot  oppofe  prefervativts  to  nature,  whofe  beftefifs  •  J^^JJ,  * 
arc  fometirties  accompanied  with  evils  j  or  if  the 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone  doth  not  quickly  difpei 
the  damp,  and  malignant  vapours  which  are  ex-* 
haled  from  the  rice  grounds*  It  is  a  know'n 
fa6i,  that  in  the  rice  grounds  of  the  Milanezci  the 
cultivators  are  all  livid  and  dropficaU 

Opinions  diFer  about  the  manner  in  which  Hc^ 
hath  been  naturalized  in  Carolina.  But  whether 
the  province  may  have  acquired  it  by  a  fhip-wreck> 
or  whether  it  may  have  been  carried  there  with 
flavesj  or  whether  it  be  fent  from  England,  it  is 
certain  that  the  foil  ieenribd  favourable  for  it*  It 
multiplied,  however^  very  (lowly,  becaufe  the 
colonifts,  who  were  obliged  to  fend  their  harvefts 
Into  the  ports  of  the  mother-country^  by  which 
they  were  fent  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  wh^re 
they  were  confumed,  acquired  fo  fm^ll  a  pfofic 
from  their  produ£):idns>  that  it  was  fcarcely  fuf* 
£ctent  to  defray  the  expences  of  cultivation.  In 
lyjOi  a  more  enlightened  adminiftration  per- 
mitted the  direA  exportation  of  this  grain  beyond 
Cape  Finifterre.  Some  year  afterwards  it  was 
allowed  to  be  carried  to  the  Weft  Indies>  and 
then  the  provinces  being  fure  of  felling  the  good 
rice  advantageoiifly  in  Europe^  and  the  inferior 
or  fpoilt  rice  in  America,  attended  ferioufly  to 
the  cultivation  of  it*  ,  This  produftion  grows,  by 
the  care  of  th^  Negiroes^  in  the  morafles  which 
.Are  n^ar  the  coafts.  At  a  great  dillance  from 
the  ocean>  Indigo  is  cultivated  by  the  fame 
hands>  but  with  lefs  danger. 

A  a  a       •  This 
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■  o  o  K  This  plants  which  originally  comes  from  In* 
doftan,  fucceeded  at  firft  at  Mexico;  afterwards 
at  the  Antilles,  and  laftly  in  South  Carolina^  The 
firft  experirpents  made  in  this  province,  yielded 
only  a  produce  of  an  exceedingly  inferior  qua- 
lity :  but  this  dye  acquires  daily  a  greater  degree 
of  pcrfedion.  It's  cultivators  do  not  even  dc- 
fpair  of  fupplanting,  in  time,  the  Spaniards  and 
the  French  in  all  the  markets.  Their  hopes  are 
founded  upon  the  extei^t  of  their  foil,  upon  the 
abundance  and  the  cheapnefs  of  fubfiltence,  and 
efpecially  upon  the  cuftom  which  they  have  of 
ploughing  their  grounds  with  animals,  and  of 
fowing  the  indigo  in  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
corn  I  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Well  Indies, 
they  are  the  ilaves  who  prepare  the  grounds^ 
and  who  throw  the  feed  into  holes^  diipoied  ac 
different  diftances  to  receive  it. 

If,  contrary  to  all  probability,  this  revolution 
in  trade  Ihould  ever  happen.  South  Carolinat 
which  at  prefent  reckons  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  inhabitants,  half  white  people  and  half 
Negroes,  and  the  exportation^  of  which,  in- 
cluding thofe  of  North  Carolina,  amounted,  in 
the  year  1769,  to  io>6oi,336  livres  *,  would 
foon  double  it's  population  and  it's  cultures.  It 
is  already  the  richeft  of  all  the  provinces  of  die 
Northern  continent.  Accordingly,  the  tafte  Tor 
the  conveniencies  of  life  is  generally  prevalent, 
and  the  expences  are  carried  as  far  as  luxury. 

*  44«722l.  61.   8  d. 
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This  magnificence  was  irore  particularly  re-  ^xvm.^ 
marked  fomc  time  ago  in  the  funerals.  As 
many  citizens  as  it  was  poffible  to  colled 
were  affembled  at  them ;  expenfive  dilhes  were 
ferved  up,  and  the  moft  exquifite  wines,  and 
the  fcarceft  liquors  were  lavilhed.  To  the  plate 
which  the  family  had,  was  added  that  of  the  re- 
lations, the  neighbours,  and  the  friends.  It  was 
common  to  fee  fortunes  either  much  incro^ched 
upon,  or  even  deranged  by  thefe  obfequies.  The 
fanguiijary  and  ruinous  contcfts  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies  have  put  a  flop 
to  thefe  profufions;  but  without  abolifbing  a 
cuftom  perhaps  ftill  more  extravagant. 

From  the  origin  of  the  fettlement,  the  mi^ 
nifters  of  religion  adopted  the  cuftom  of  pro- 
pouncing  indifcriminately,  in  the  churches,  an 
elogium  upon  every  one  of  their  flock  after  death* 
The  praife  was  never  in  proportion  to  the  aftions 
and  virtues  of  the  deccafed,  but  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  reward  which  they  were  to  ripceive  for  the 
funeral  oration.  So  that  while,  in  our  countries, 
the  Catholic  priefts  were  making  a  traffic  of 
prayer,  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  EnglancJ 
were  carrying  on,  in  the  other  hemifphere,  the 
more  odious  traffic  of  the  praifes  of  the  dead. 
•  CouLp  there  be  a  more  efFeftual  method  of 
degrading  virtue,  of  diminiffiing  the  horror  of 
vice,  and  of  corrupting  in  men's  minds  the  true 
notions  of  each  ?  Could  there  be  any  thing  niorQ 
fcandalous  to  a  whole  Chriftian  audience,  than  the 
impudence  of  an  orator,  of  a  preacher  of  the  gcifpel 
extolling  a  citizen  who  had  been  atibojred  for  his 

A  a  3  avarice. 
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avariccj  his  cruelty,  and  his  debauchery  s  a  bad 
fatherj  an  ungrateful  fon,  or  married  perfons 
who  had  led  a  life  of  diflblutenefs ;  and  placing 
in  heaven  thofc  whom  tne  Almighty  Judge 
had  precipitated  into  the  depth  of  the  infernal 
regions  ? 

South  Carolina  hath  only  three  cities  worthy 
of  being  called  fo ;  and  thefc  are  alfo  ports. 

George  Town,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  River,  is  ftill  very  inconfiderable  i  but  it's 
lituation  muft  render  it  one  day  more  im- 
portant, 

Beaufort,  or  Port  Royal,  will  never  emerge 
from  a  flate  of  mediocrity,  though  it's  road  be 
capable  of  receiving  and  fecuring  the  largeft 
fliips. 

It  is  Charleftown,  the  ciapital  of  the  colony, 
which  is  ac  prefent  the  mod:  important  ftaple,  and 
which  muft  neceffarlly  become  ftill  more  fo, 

Thc  channel  which  leads  up  to  it  is  full  of 
breakers,  and  embarraflcd  with  a  fand-bank :  but 
^ith  the  affiftance  of  a  good  pilot,  a  (hip  arrives 
fafely  in  the  harbour.  It  can  receive  three  hun* 
dred  fail  j  and  Ihips  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
or  four  hundred  tons  burthen  can  enter  it  at  all 
times,  with  their  entire  cargo. 

The  town  occupies  a  great  fpace,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  navigable  rivers,  Alhley, 
and  Cooper,  It's  ftreets  are  very  regular,  and 
moft  of  them  large;  it  hath  two  thoufand  conve-r 
nient  houfes,  and  a  few  public  buildings,  which 
would  be  reckoned  handfomc  even  in  Europe. 

The  double  advantage  which  Charleftown  enjoys 
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of  being  the  ftaple  for  the  produftions  of  the  ^  xvnv^ 
colony  which  are  to  be  exported,  and  of  all  the  ^*-  »■  "^ 
foreign  merchandife  that  can  be  confumed  there, 
keeps  up  a  conftant  a£tivity  in  it,  and  hath  fuc*      ^ 
ceflively  been  the  caufe  of  making  fome  confix 
derable  fortunes. 

The  two  Carolinas  afe  ftill  very  far  from  at- 
taining to  that  degree  of  fplendour  to  which  they 
have  a  right  to  afpire.  North  Carolina  doth  not 
cultivate  all  the  productions  of  which  it's  foil  is 
fufceptible,  and  thofe  which  it  feems  to  attend  a 
little  to,  are  in  a  nnanner  left  to  chance.  The 
inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  are  more  intclli*- 
gcnt,  and  more  aftive :  but  they  have  not  yet 
found  out,  at  leaft  not  fufficiently,  how  far  they 
might  improve  their  fortune  by  the  cutture  of  the 
above  tree,  and  of  (ilk.  Neither  of  thcfe  pro- 
vinces  have  cleared  one  quarter  of  their  territory 
which  may  be  ufeftiUy  employed.  This  labour  is 
rcferved  for  future  generations,  and  for  an  in- 
creafe  of  population.  Then  undoubtedly  fome 
kind  of  induftry  will  be  eftablifhed  in  provinces, 
where  there  would  not  exift  the  leaft  appearance  ! 

of'any,  if  the  French  refugees  had  not  brought  a 
linen  manufadlory  to  them. 

Between  Carolina  and  Florida,   there  is  a  flip  By  ^hom, 
of  land,  which  extends  fixty  miles  aloncr  the  fea-  occa(ion»and 
fide,  which  acquires,  by  degrees,  a  breadth  of  maw*, 
one  hundred  and  fifty   miles,    and  hath   three  ^37" 
hundred  miles  in  depth,  as  far  as  the  Apalachian 
mountains.      This    country   is   limited  on   the 
North  by  the  Savannah  river,  and  to  the  South 
by  the  river  of  Alatamaha. 

A  a  4  The 
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•  ^ni  *  The  Englilh  miniftry  had  been  long  defirou^ 
of  erefting  a  colony  on  this  tradt  of  country ,» 
that  was  confidered  as  dependent  upon  Carolina. 
One  of  thofe  inftances  of  benevolence,  which 
liberty,  the  fource  of  every  patriotic  virtue,  ren- 
ders more  frequent  in  England  than  in  any  othec 
country,  ferved  to  determine  the  views  of  govern* 
ment  with  regard  to  this  place*  A  rich  and 
humane  citizen,  at  his  death,  left  the  whole  of 
his  eftate  to  fet  at  liberty  fuch  infolvent  debtors  as 
were  deuined  in  prifon  by  their  creditors.  Where 
iball  we  find,  either  in  France  or  in  other  parts, 
any  perfon  who  ihall  thus  propofe  to  expiate  a 
long  abufe  of  profperity  ?  Several  will  die,  after 
having  fquandered  away  millions,  without  being 
able  to  recollfdt  one  good  adion  they  have  done 
Several  will  die,  and  will  leave  behind  them,  to 
heirs  who  are  anxious  fqr  their  death,  treafures 
acquired  by  ufury  and  cOncuffion,  without  repair-* 
ing,  by  fomc  honourable  and  ufeful  inftitution, 
the  (:rime  of  their  qpulenqe.  Is  it  ^hen  one  of 
the  neceflary  effeds  of  gold,  to  harden  the  heart 
to  the  laft,  and  to  fliSe  remorfe^  fince  there  is 
fcarce  aoy  man  who  hath  know'n  how  to  make  a 
good  ufe  of  it  during  his  life  s  fcarce  any  man 
who  h^s  employed  it  in  procuring  tranquillity  to 
bimfelf  in  his  laft  moments  I  ^Prudential  reafon$ 
of  policy  concurred  in  the  performance  of  this 
will  dictated  by  ^unianityi  and  the  govern- 
ment gave  orders,  that  fuch  unhappy  prifoners  as 
were  releafed,  (hpuld  be  tranfplanted  into  that 
defcrt  country^   that  w.as  i^pw  intended,  to  be 

people(^. 
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peopled.    Ic  was  named  Georgia  in  honour  pf  (he 
reigning  fovercign. 

This  ipftance  of  rcfped,  the  more  pleafingi  a« 
k  wi^3  not  the  pfFcft  pf  flattery ;  and  the  execution 
of  a  deCgi)  of  fp  much  real  advantage  to  the  (bate^ 
■were  entirely  the  work  of  the  nation.  The  par*^ 
Ijaipent  added  225,000  livres*  to  the  eftate  left 
by  the  will  of  the  citizen ;  and  a  voluntary  fub- 
fcription  produced  a  much  more  confiderable 
fijm^  General  Oglethorpe^  a  man  who  had  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by 
bis  tafte  for  great  defigns^  by  his  ^eal  for  his 
country^  and  his  paflion  for  glpry,  was  fixed  upon 
to  direft  thefe  public  finances,  and  to- carry  infp 
execution  fo  excellent  a  projcft.  Parous  of 
Uiaintaining  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  he 
chofc  to  condufl:  himfelf  the  firft  colonics  thac 
were  fent  to  Georgia;  where  he  ^rrivc4  in  Ja- 
nuary 1733^  and  fixed  his  people  on  4  fppt  ten 
miles  diilant  from  the  fea,  in  an  agreeably  and 
fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah.  The 
river  gave  it's  name  tp  this  feeble  fettlement, 
which  might  one  day  become  the  capital  of  ^ 
floprilhing  colony.  }t  cpnfjfted  at  firft  of  no 
more  than  onq  hundred  perfons ;  but  before  the 
end  of  the  year  the  number  was  increafed  to  fix 
hundred  and  eighteen;  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  twenty- fcven  had  emigrated  at  their  own 
^xpence.  Three  hundred  m^n,  aind  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  women,  one  hundred  and  twp 
lads,  a(id  eighty-three  girls,  formed  the  begin-* 

ning 
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BOOR  ning  of  this  new  population^  and  the  hopes  of  ^ 
numerous  poftcrity. 

This  fetclement  was  increafed  in  17^5  by  the 
arrival  of  fome  Scotch  highlanders.  Their  na- 
tional courage  induced  them  to  accept  an  efta« 
blifhment  offered  them  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Alatamaha,  to  defend  the  colony,  if  neceffary, 
againft  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  Spaniards. 
Here  they  built  the  town  of  Darien,  five  leagues 
diftant  from  the  ifland  of  St.  Simon,  where  the 
hamlet  of  Frederica  was  already  eftablifhed. 

In  the  fame  year,  a  great  number  of  Proteftants, 
driven  out  of  Saltzburg  by  a  fanatical  pried,  enrv* 
barked  for  Georgia  to  enjoy  peacc^and  liberty 
of  confcienee.  Ebenezer,  fituated  upon  the  river 
Savannah,  fixteen  leagjues  from  the  ocean,  owed 
it's  rife  to  thefe  vi£):ims  of  an  odious  fuperfticion^r 

Son^E  Swiiizers  followed  the  example  of  thefe 
wife  Sahzburghers,  though  they  had  not,  like 
them,  been  perfecuted.  They  alfo  fettled  on  the 
bank  of  the  Savannah,  but  three  leaguea  lower,, 
and  upon  a  fpot  which  fubjcfted  them  to  the 
Jaws  of  Carolina.  Their  colony,  confiding  of  a 
hundred  habitations,  was  named  Puryfburg,  from 
Pury  their  founder,  who  having  been  at. the 
cxpence  of  their  fettkment,  was  defervcdly 
chofen  their  chief",  in  teftimony  of  their  gratt* 
tude  to  him. 

In  thefe  four  or  five  colonies,  fome  men  were 
found  more  inclined  to  trade  than  agriculture^ 

Thefe,  therefore,  feparated  from  the  reft,  in  or- 
der to  build  the  city  of  Augufta,  one  hundred 
and  fprty.five  miles  diftant  from  the  ocean.  The 

goodnefa 
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goodncfs  of  the. foil  was  not  the  objcft  they  had  ^  xvni* 
in  view  j  but  they  wifhed  to  Ihare  with  Virginia  K^m^mmS 
and  the  Carolinas  the  peltries  which  thefe  pro- 
vinces obtained  from  the  Creeks,  the  Chickafaws, 
add  the  Cherokees,  which  were  the  nnofl:  nume- 
rous favage  nations  of  this  continent.  Their  pro- 
ject was  fo  fuccefsful,  that  as  early  as  the  year 
1739,  fix  hundred  people  were  employed  in  this 
commerce.  The  fale  of  thefe  furs  was  with 
much  greater  facility  carried  on,  from  the  cir- 
cumftancc  of  the  Savannah  admitting,  during  the 
greatefl:  part  of  the  year,  fhips  from  twenty  to 
thirty  tons  burthen  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Au<« 
gufta. 

The  mother-country  ought,  one  would  ima-* 
gine,  to  have  formed  great  cxpeftations  from  ^ 
colony  which  had  received,  in  a  very  ihort  fpace 
of  time,  five  thoufand  inhabitants,  which  had 
colt  the  treafury  1,485,000  livres*,  and  the 
zealous  patriots  a  great  deal  more.  What  mull 
not  therefore  have  been  their  aftonifhment,  when 
in  1741  they  were  informed,  that  mod  of  the  un- 
fortunate people  who  had  fought  an  afylum  in 
Georgia,  had  fucceflively  withdraw'n  themfelves 
from  it  i  and  that  the  few  who  remained  there 
feemed  only  defirous  to  fix  in  a  lefs  infupportable 
fpot.  The  reafons  of  this  Angular  event  were  in- 
quired into  and  difcovered. 

This  colony,  even  in  it*s  origin,  brought  with  impedi. 
it  the  feeds  of  it's  decay.    The  government,  to-   havcpre- 
gefhcr  with  the  property  of  Georgia,  had  been  JrogrefJof 
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'  xvui  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  individuals.  The  example  of  Carolina 
ought  to  have  prevented  this  imprudent  fcheme; 
but  nations^  any  more  than  individuals^  do  not 
learn  inilruftion  from  their  paft  mifcondufi:.  Fads 
are  generally  unkqow'n)  and  if  they  (hould  not  be, 
fi\\\  bad  confequences  are  imputed  to  unable  pre* 
deceiTors,  or  elfe  fome  trifling  diflFerence  in  cir^ 
cumftances,  or  in  fome  frivolous  precautions,  af- 
ford a  pretence  for  giving  a  falfe  colouring  to 
ineafures  that  are  faulty  in  themfelves.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  an  enlightened  government,  though 
checked  by  die  watchful  eye  of  the  people,  is  not 
l^ways  able  to  guard  againft  every  mifufe  of  it*$ 
confidence.  The  Englifh  miniftry,  therefore,  fat 
trificed  the  public  intereftj(o  the  rapacious  views. 
pf  interfiled  individuals. 

The  firft  ufe  which  the  proprietors  of  Georgia 
made  of  the  unlimited  power  they  were  invefted 
with,  was  to  eftablilh  a  fyftem  of  Icgiflation, 
that  made  them  entirely  matters  not  only  of 
the  police,  juftice,  and  finances  of  the  country, 
bu?  even  of  the  lives  and  eftates  of  ii*s  inhabit- 
ants. Every  fpecies  of  right  was  withdraw'n  from 
%\\c  people,  who  are  the  original  poflcflbrs  of 
every  right.  Obedience  was  required  of  them, 
though  contrary  to  their  intercft  and  knowlegej 
and  it  was  ConQdered  as  their  duty  and  theii^ 
fate. 

As  great  i inconveniences  had  been  found  to  arife 
in  other  colonies  from  large  pofTelfions,  it  wasi 
thought  proper  in  Georgia  to  allow  ei^ch  family 
only  fifty  acres  of  land  at  firft,  and  never  more 
than'five  hundred  ;  which  they  were  not  permit'* 
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ted  to  moiitgagc,  or  even  to  difpofc  of  by  will  to  8  o  o  K 
their  female  iflue.  This  laft  regulation^  of  making 
Only  the  male  iffue  capable  of  inheritance^  wa6 
foon  aboliihed ;  but  there  dill  remained  too  many 
obftiicles  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation* 

When  a  man  is  neither  purfued  by  the'laws> 
nor  driven  away  to  avoid  ignominy>  nof  tor* 
mented  by  religious  tyranny,  by  the  perfccutions 
of  his  creditors,  by  fliame  or  mifery,  or  by  the 
want  of  every  kind  of  rcfource  in  his  own  coun-^ 
try>  he  doth  not  renounce  his  relations^  his 
friends,  and  his  fellow^cicizens;  he  dot1i  not  baniih 
himfelf,  he  doth  not  crofs  the  feas,  he  doth  not 
go  in  fearch  of  a  diftant  land,  unlefs  he  be  at* 
trafted  there  by  hopes  which  are  more  powerful 
than  the  allurements  of  his  native  foilj  than  the 
value  he  fets  upon  his  exiftence,  and  the  dan« 
gers  to  which  he  expofes  himfelf*  To  go,  on 
board  of  fhip,  in  order  to  be  landed  on  an  un* 
know'n  region,  is  the  aft  of  a  defperate  man> 
unlefs  the  imagination  be  influenced  by  the  pro* 
fpeft  of  fome  great  happinefs  $  a  profped:  which, 
the  lead  alarm  will  dillipate.  If  the  vague  and 
unlimited  confidence  the  emigrant  hath  in  his  in- 
duftry,  in  which  his  whole  fortune  confifls,  be 
ihaken  by  any  means  whatever,  he  will  remain 
upon  the  Ihore*  Such  muft  necefiarily  have  been 
.the  efTeft  of  the  boundaries  aOigned  to  every 
plantation.  Several  other  errors  ftill  afFeded  the 
original  plan  of  this  country,  and  prevented  it's 
increafe. 

The  taxes  impofed  upon  the  moft  fertile  of  the 
Engiifh  colonies  are  very  inconfiderable,  and  even 
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^o  o  K  thcfc  arc  not  levied^  till  the  fettlements  have  ac-* 
quired  fome  degree  of  vigour  and  profperity* 
From  it's  infant  ftate,  Georgia  had  been  fubjcAed 
to  the  fines  of  a  feudal  governmenty  with  which 
it  had  been,  as  it  were,  fecctred.  The  revenues 
raifed  by  this  kind  of  fervice,  muft  have  increafcd 
beyond  meafure  in  procefs  of  time*  The  found-^ 
ers  of  it,  blinded  by  a  fpiric  of  avidity,  did  not 
perceive,  that  the  fmalleft  duty  impoied  upon 
a  populous  and  flouriihing  province,  would  much 
fooner  enrich  them,  than  the  heavieft  taxes  laid 
upon  a  barren  and  uncultivated  country* 

To  thia  fpecies  of  oppreflion  was  added  an 
4QTangemcnt  which  became  a  frefli  cauie  of  inafti* 
vity.  The  diforders  which  were  the  confequence 
of  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  throughout  all 
the  continent  of  North  America,  occafioned  the- 
ioipoftation  of  rum  to  be  prohibited  in  Georgia. 
This  prohibition,  however  laudable  the  nootive 
for  it  might  be,  deprived  the  colonifts  of  the 
only  drink  which  could  correft  the  bad  effeds 
of  the  water  of  the  country,  which  they  found 
every  where  unhealthy,  and  of  the  only  means  they 
had  of  repairing  their  ftrengtb,  exhauiled  by  con-* 
tinual  perfpiration.  It  alfo  fecluded  them  from 
the  trade  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  they  were 
no  more  allowed  to  exchange  for  tbefe  liquors 
the  wood,  the  feeds,  and  the  cattle,  which 
ought  to  have  conftituced  their  firfl:  riches. 

Weak  as  thefe  refources  were,  they  muft  have 

increafed  very  flowly,  on  account  of  a  prohibition 

which  would  deferve  recommendation,    had   it 

been  dictated  by  «  fentiment  of  huoianity^  and 
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not  by  policy.  The  planters  of  Georgia  were  not 
allowed  the  ufe  of  flavcs.  Other  colonies  having 
been  eftablifhed  without  their  afliftancej  it  was 
thought  that  a  country,  deftined  to  be  the  bul^ 
wark  of  thofe  pofleflionsj  ought  not  to  be  peopled 
by  a  fet  of  flaves^  who  copld  not  be  in  the  leaft 
Interefted  in  the  defence  of  their  oppreflfors* 
But  lA^ould  this  prohibition  have  taken  place,  had 
it  been  forefeen  that  colonifts,  who  were  lefs  fa- 
voured  by  the  mother-country  than  their  neigh-* 
hours,  who  were  fituated  in  a  country  lefs  fuf-' 
ceptible  of  culture,  and  in  a  hotter  climate^ 
would  want  ftrength  and  fpirit  to  undertake  a 
cultivation  that  required  greater  encourage- 
ment ? 

The  demands  of  the  people^  and  xhe  refufab 
of  the  government,  may  be  equally  extravagant* 
The  people  liften  only  to  their  wants,  and  fove*^ 
neigns  confult  only  their  perfooal  interelt.  The 
former,  commonly  very  indifferent,  efpecially  in 
diftant  countries,  with  refpeft  to  the  powers  to 
which  they  belong,  and  thofe  which  they  naay  rc« 
xeive  by  an  invafion,  negleA  their  political  fecu- 
irity,  in  order  to  attend  only  to  their  perfonal 
welfare.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  will  never 
hefitate  between  the  felicity  of  the  people,  and 
the  folidity  of  their  pofleflions  i  and  will  always 
prefer  a  fteady  and  permanent  authority  over  a 
J  fet  of  miferkble  beings,  to  an  uncertain  and  pre* 
carious  fway  over  men  who  are  happy.  Their 
miftruft,  which  a  long  feries  of  vexations  hath 
*  too  well  juftified,  will  induce  them  to  confider 
:  ^  people  as  flaves,  ever  ready  to  efcape  from 

themf 
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^Xvui!^  them  by  revolt  or  by  flight;  and  it  will  not 
enter  into  the  thoughts  of  any  one  df  them,  thai! 
this  habitual  fentimeht  of  hatred,  which  they 
fuppofe  to  exift  againft  them  beeatifc  they  have 
defcrvcd  it,  and  which  is  but  too  real,  would  be 
extinguiftied,  if  they  could  experience  ^  few  yeari 
of  a  mild  and  J>atcrnal  adminiftration :  for  no- 
thing is  alienated  with  fo  much  difficulty  as  the 
affcdion  of  the  pedple.  It  ift  founded  on  the  ad- 
Vantages  rarely  felt,  but  always  acknowleged, 
of  a  fupreme  authority,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  direfts,  which  is  watchful,  which  protefts, 
^nd  which  defends.  For  the  fame  reafon^  nothing 
Is  more  eaGly  recovered,  when  alienated.  The 
delufive  hope  of  a  change  for  the  better  is  alone 
iufficient  to  quiet  our  imagination,  and  to  pro- 
long our  miferies  without  end.  What  I  here 
advance  is  confirmed  by  the  almofl:  univcrfal 
example  of  the  whole  world.  At  the  death  of 
a  tyrant,  all  nations  flatter  themfelves  with  the 
hopes  of  a  king.  The  tyrants  continue  their 
fyftcm  of  oppreffion,  and  die  in  peace;  and  the 
people  ftill  continue  to  groan  under  it,  and  to 
expeft  with  patience  a  king  who  never  appears. 
The  fucccflbr,  educated  as  his  father  or  his 
grandfather,  is  prepared  from  his  infancy  to  mo- 
del himfelf  after  their  example,  unlefs  he  fhould 
have  received  from  nature  a  ftrength  of  genius,  a 
firmncfs  of  foul,  a  reftitude  of  judgment,  and  a 
fund  of  benevolence  and  equity,  which  may  cof- 
redt  the  defeft  of  his  education.  Without  this 
fortunate  difpofition,  he  will  not  inquire,  in  any 

circumftancc,  what  is  proper  to  be  done,   but 

what 
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%hat  hath  been  done  before  him.  He  will  not 
afk  what  is  mpft  fuitable  to  the  good  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  whom  he  will  confider  as  his  ncarcft  ene- 
mie3>  on  account  of  the  parade  of  guards  that 
furroundhimj  but  he  will  ftudy  what  will  in- 
creafe  his  defpotifm,  and  their  fervitude.  He  will 
remain  ignorant  during  life  of  the  moft  fim- 
ple  and  moft  evident  of  truths ;  which  is,  that 
their  ftrength  and  his  are  infeparable  from  each 
other.  The  example  of  the  paft  will  be  his  only 
rule  of  condud,  both  on  thofe  occaHons  when  ic 
may  be  prudent  to  follow  it>  and  on  thofe  whea 
it  would  be  proper  to  deviate  from  it.  The  mea- 
fure  which  the  miniftry  will  adopt  in  politics,  will 
always  be  that  which  (hall  be  moft  analogous  to 
the  fpirit  of  tyranny,  the  only  one  which  has 
been  decorated  with  the  title  of  the  great  art  of 
governing.  When,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of 
Georgia  aiked  for  flaves,  in  order  to  know 
whether  they  fhould  have  been  granted  or  re- 
fufed  to  them,  it  was  only  necefTary  to  examine 
whether  they  were  required  for  the  better  culti- 
vation of  the  lands^  and  the  greater  fecurity  of 
the  property  of  the  colony. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  truly  defperatc  fituation 
of  the  new  fettlement  proclaimed  too  forcibly  the 
imprudence  of  the  miniftry,  to  make  it  poffible 
to  perfevere  in  fuch  fatal  meafures.  At  length 
the  province  received  the  fame  form  of  govern- 
ment which  made  the  other  colonies  profper* 
When  it  ceafed  to  be  a  fief  belonging  to  indi- 
viduals, it  becacne  a  truly  national  pofTeflion. 
^  Vol.  VIL  B  b  Since 
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Florida 
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Spaniih  pofiii 
feiiico. 


Since  this  fortunate  revolution^  Georgia  hath 
infiproved  confiderably,  though  not  fo  rapidly  as 
was  cxpeftcd.  '  It  is  triie,  that  neither  the  vine,  the 
olive-tree,  nor  filk,  have  been  cultivated,  as  the 
mother-country  wifticdj  but  it's  marfhes  have 
furnished  a  tolerable  quantity  of  rice,  and  indigo, 
fuperior  in  quality  to  that  of  Carolina,  nath  been 
produced  upon  the  higher  grounds.  Before  the 
I  ft  January  1768,  a  grant  had  been  made  of 
fix  hundred  thirty-feven  thoufand,  one  hundred 
and  feventy  acres  of  land.  Thofe  which,  in 
1763,  were  worth  no  more  than  3  livres  7  fols 
6deniers*,  were  fold  in  1776  for  67  livres  10 
ibls-t".  In  1769,  the  exportations  of  the  colony 
amounted  to  1,625,418  livres  9  fols  5  denicrs  J; 
and  fince  that  time,  they  have  confiderably  in- 
creafed. 

This  profperity  will  undoubtedly  be  augment- 
ed. In  proportion  as  the  forefts  fhall  be  felled, 
the  air  will  become  more  falubrious,  and  the 
produ(ftions  will  increafe  with  the  population, 
which  at  prefent  doth  not  exceed  thirty-thou- 
iand  men,  moft  of  whom  are  flaves.  However, 
as  the  lands  are  not  fo  extenfive  in  Georgia  as  in 
moft  of  the  other  provinces,  and  that  in  the 
fame  proportion  lefs  of  them  are  fufceptible  of 
culture,  the  riches  of  that  colony  will  always  be 
limited.  Let  us  fee  whether  Florida  hath  a  right 
to  expeft  a  more  brilliant  deftiny. 

Under  this  name  the  ambition  of  Spain  com- 
jprehended  formerly  all  that  traft  of  land  in  -^me- 
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Hcai  which  extended  from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
to  the  moft  Northern  regions.  But  fortune, 
which  fports  with  the  vanity  of  nations,  hath  long 
fincc  confined  this  unlimited  denomination  to  the 
peninfula  formed  by  the  fea,  between  Georgia 
and  Loui(iana. 

It  was  Luke  Velafqucs,  whofc  memory  ought 
to  be  holden  in  execration  in  this  world,  as  he 
deferves  to  be  punifhed  in  the  next ;  it  was  that 
monfter,  to  whom  I  can  fcarce  give  the  name 
of  man,  who  firft  landed  upon  this  region,  with 
the  intention  of  obtaining  flaves,  either  by  ftrata- 
gem  or  by  force.  The  novelty  of  the  fpeftacle 
artrafted  the  neighbouring  favages;  They  were 
invited  to  come  on  board  the  (hips  i  they  were  in*, 
toxicated,  put  in  irons,  and  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  while  the  guns  were  fired  upon  the  reft 
of  the  Indians,  who  remained  upon  the  (hovit. 
Several  of  thcfe^  unfortunate  people,  fo  cruelly 
tor*n  from  their  own  country,  refuied  to  take  the 
food  which  was  ofl^ered  them,  and  perifhed  from 
inanition.  Others  died  of  grief;  and  chofe  who 
furvived  their  defpair,  were  buried  in  the  mines 
of  Mexico. 

These  infatiable  gulphs  required  nrtor^  viftims. 
The  perfidious  Velafques  went  in  fearch  of  them* 
again  in  the  fame  country.  He  was  know*n,  and 
half  of  his  infamous  companions  were  murdered 
on  their  arrival.  Thofe  v/ho  fled  from  ajuitly 
implacable  enemy,  were  fhipwrecked ;  he  him- 
fclf  only  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  waves,  to  lead^ 
the  remainder  of  his  detefted  life  in  ihame,  mi* 
ife'ry,  and  remorfe. 

B  b  a  Spain 
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*xviii*  Sprain  had  forgotten  that  part  of  the  Ncv^r 
World,  when  the  memory  of  it  wiis  revived  by  a 
fettlement  made  there  by  the  Freneh.  The  court 
of  Madrid  thought  proper  to  drive  from  their 
rich  poiTefiions  fo  active  a  nation  f  and  they  ac^* 
cordingly  gave  orders  for  the  deftruftion  of  the 
infant  colony.  This  command  was  put  in  execu- 
tion in  1565;.  and  the  conquerors  re-occupied 
the  place,  which  was  rendered  an  abfoluce  defert 
by  their  g-uelties.  They  were  threatened  with  a 
lingering  death,,  when,  they  were  relieved  by  the 
culture  of  falTafras.. 

This  tree,  which  is  ai>  evergFeen>  is  peculiar 
to  America,  and  is  better  at  Florida  than  in  any 
other  part  of  that  hemifphere.  It  grows  equally 
on  the  borders  of  the  fea  and  upon  the  mountains> 
but  always  in  a  foil  which  is  neither  too  dry  nor 
too  damp.  It's  roots,  are  even  with  the  furface 
of  the  ground.  It's  trunk,  which  is  very  ftraighr^ 
.without  leaves,  and  not  high,  is  covered  with  a 
thick  and  dirty  bark,,  of  an  afh  colour,  and 
throws  out  at  it's  fummit  fome  branches  which 
fpread  out  on  the  coafts.  The  leaves  are  difpofed 
alternately,  green  on  the  upper,  and  white  on  the 
under  furface,  and  are  divided  into  three  lobes. 
Sometimes  they  are  found  entire,  efpeci^Uy  in 
young  plants.  The  branches  are  terminated  by 
clutters  of  fmall  yellow  flowers.  They  are  of  the 
fame  kind  as  thofe  of  the  laurel  or  cinnamon  tree 
The  fruits,  which  fucceed,  are  fmall,  blue,  pend- 
ent berries,  fixed  to  a  red  pedicle,,  and  to  a  calist 
of  the  iame  colour,. 

It's. 
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It's  flower  is  taken  in  infufion,  as  mullein  ^xvni!'^ 
^and  tea  is.  The  x}eco(5lion  of  it's  root*^  is  ufed 
^ith  efl^cft  b  intermittent  fevers.  The  bark  of » 
the  trunk  hatli  ^an  acrid  and  aromatic  tafte^  and 
a  fmell  fimilar  to  that  of  fennel  and  anifeed.  The 
wood  is  whitifli  and  kis  odoriferous.  They  ar^e 
both  ufed  in  mecMcine  to  promote  perfpiration^ 
to  attenua/e  thick  and  vifdd  humours^  to  remove 
obflrudions^  to  cure  the  gout  and  the  palfy* 
SafTafras  was  alfo  formerly  much  preicribed  in  t^e 
venereal  difcafe. 

The  firft  Spaniards  who  fettled  there  would 
probably  have  fallen  a  facriSce  to  this  laft  difor-' 
der,  at  lead  chey  would  not  have  recovered  from 
thofe  dangerous  fevers  fiith  which  moft  of  them- 
were  attacked  on  their  arrival  in  Florida^  either 
i-n  confequcnce  of  the  food  of  the  country^  or  of 
the  badnefs  of  the  waters.  But  jthe  favages  taught 
them,  that  by  drinking  fafting^  and  at.  their 
meals,  water  in  which  the  root  of  faflafras  had 
feeen  boiled  they  might  depend  upojn  a  Ipeedjr 
recovery.  The  experimeni;  upon  trial  proved 
(iiccefsful. 

■^Vhat  can  be  the  reafon  that  this  medicine,. 
And  fo  many  others  which  produce  extraordinary 
cures  in  thofe  diftant  countries,  feem  to  have 
loit  alrpoft^U  their  efficacy  when  tranfpl^nted 
into  our's?  It  muft  probably  be  owen  to  the  cli^* 
mate  being  more  favourable  for  perfpiration,  to 
the  nature  of  the  plant  which  degenerates  and 
lofes  fome  part  of  it's  fireng^h  during  a  long  voy- 
age, and  elpecially  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe^ 
when  joined  to  our  intemperate  way  of  livings 

B  b  3  an4 
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*  vvfj,*'  and  the  obftinacy  of  which  increafes  frqm  the 
numberlefs  diforders  prevailing  in  our  conftitu<r 
tions. 

The  Spaniards  eftablifhed  fome  fmall  pofts  at 
San  Macheo,  at  Saint  Marc,  and  at  Saint  Jofeph ^ 
but  it  was  only  at  Saint  Auguftine^  and  at  Penfa* 
cola  that  they  properly  formed  fettlcmcnts  j  the 
former  on  their  arrival  in  the  country^  and  th^ 
latter  in  1696. 

Pbnsacola  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the 
French  during  the  (hort  contelh  which  divided 
the  two  houfes  of  Bourbon  in  1718^  but  it  was 
foon  refbored. 

In  1740,  the  Englifh  befieged  the  former  of 
thefe  fettlements  in  vain.  The  Scotch  High- 
landers, in  endeavouring  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  affailants,  were  beaten  and  flain.  One  of  their 
ferjeants  only  was  fpared  by  the  favage  Indian?, 
who,  while  they  were  fighting  for  the  Spaniards, 
refcrved  him  to  undergo  thofc  torments  which 
they  inflift  upon  their  prifoners.  This  man,  it  is 
faid,  00  feeing  the  horrid  tortures  that  awaited 
him,  addreffcd  the  blood-thirfty  multitude  in  the 
following  manner : 

**  Heroes  and  patriarchs  of  the  weftern  world, 
"  you  were  not  the  enemies  that  I  fought  for;  but 
**  you  have  at  lafl:  been  the  conquerors.  The 
**  chance  of  war  has  thrOw'n  me  in  your  power, 
"  Make  what  ufe  you  think  proper  of  the  right 

of  conqucft.     This  is  a  right  1  do  not  call  in 

queftion.  .  But  as  it  is  cuftomary  in  my  coun- 
'*  try  to  offer  a  ranfom  for  one's  life,  liften  to  a 
*^  propofal  riot  unworthy  of  your  notice. 

"  Know 
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"  Know  then.  Valiant  AmerlcanSj  that  in  the  ^xviii^ 
*^  country  of  which  J  zm  a  native,  there  are  fome 
**  men  who  poffcfs  a  fuperior  knowlcge  of  the 
*^  fecrets  of  naturci  Oneof  thofefagcs,  conneftcd 
^^^  to  me  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  imparted  to  me, 
**  when  I  became  a  foldier,  a  charm  to  make  me 
*'  invulnerable.  You  muft  have  obfervejd  how  I 
*^  have  efcaped  all  your  darts.  Without  fuch  a 
*^  charm  would  it  h^ve  been  poffiblc  for  nrie  to 
**  have  furviv<^  all  the  mortal  blows  you  have 
**  aimed  at  me?  For  L^ppe.al  to  your  own  valour, 
"  to  teftify  that  mine  has  fyfficicntly  exerted  it- 
"  felf,  and  has  n.ot  avoided  any  danger.  Life  is 
*^  not  fo  much  the  objeft  of  my  requeft,  as  the 
*^  glory,  of  communicating  to  you  a  fecret  of  fo 
**  mujch  cpnfequence  to  your  fafety,  andofren- 
**  dering  the  moft  valiant  nation  upon  the  earth 
^*  invincible.  Suffer  me  pnly  to  have  oqe  of  my 
*^  hands  at  liberty,  in  order  ?o  perform  the  cere- 
'^  monies  of  inchantmcnt,  of  which  I  will  now 
'^  make  trial  on  myfelf  before  you." 

The  Indians  liftened  with  eagernefs  to  this  dif- 
courfe,  which  was  flattering  both  to  tlieir  warlike 
charaftcr,  and  their  turn  for  the  marvellous, 
After  a  Ihort  cohfultation,  they  untied  one  of  the 
prifoncr's  arms.  The  highlander  begged  that  they 
would  put  his  broad  fword  into  the  hands  of  the 
moft  expert  and  ftouteft  man  among  them  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  laying  bare  his  neck,  after  having 
rubbed  it,  and  muttering  fome  words  accompanied 
with  magic  figns,  he  cried  aloiid  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  "  Obferve  now,  O  valiant  Indians^ 
.ff  an  inconteftible  proof  of  my  honcfty.     Ihou 
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^xvm.'^  "  warrior,  who  now  boldeft  my  keen  cutting 
*^  weapon,  do  thou  now  ftrik<  with  all  thy 
'^  ftrength :  far  from  being  able  to  fever  my  head 
'^  from  my  body,  thou  wilt  not  even  wound  the 
"  (km  of  my  neck." 

He  had  fcarcely  fpoken  thefe  words,  when  the 
Indian  aiming  the  moft  violent  blow,  ftruck  off 
the  head  of  the  ferjeant,  to  the  diftance  of  twenty 
feet.  The  favages  aftoniflied,  flood  motionlefs, 
viewing  the  bloody  corpfe  of  the  ftranger  i  and 
then  turned  their  eyes  upon  one  another,  as  if  to 
reproach  each  other  with  their  blind  credulity. 
But  admiring  the  artifice  the  prifoner  had  made 
ufe  of  to  avoid  the  torture  by  haftening  his  death, 
they  beftowed  on  his  body  the  funeral  honours  of 
their  country,  Ifthisfadt,  the  date  of  which  is 
too  recent  to  admit  of  credit,  has  not  all  the 
marks  of  authenticity  it  fliould  have,  it  will  only 
be  one  falfehood  more  to  be  added  to  the  accounts 
of  travellers. 

The  treaty  of  peace  of  1763,  put  in  the  power 
Great  Bri-  ^^  Grcat  Britain,  that  fame  Florida  which  had 
^ourt'*''of*'*   refilled  the  ftrength  of  their  arms  twenty- three 
Madrid.       years  before.    At  that  time  there  were  no  more 
than  fix  hundred  inhabitants.  '  It  was  with  the 
fale  of  their  hides,  and  with  the  provifions  they 
furniflied  to  their  garrifon,  that  they  were  tp  pro- 
vide themfclves  with  cloaths,  and  to  fupply  a 
fmall  part  of  their  wants,  which  were  exceedingly 
confined.     Thefe  miferable  people  WQnp  all  to 
Cuba,  though  convinced  that  they  would  be  ob- 
ligcd  to  beg  their  bread,  if  their  monaich,  moved 
^  with 
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with  fuch  an  inftance  of  affeftion,  did  not  provide  *  xvm.^ 
for  their  fubfiftencc. 

What  motive  could'  induce  the  Spaniards  to 
prefer  ah  opprcffive  to  a  free  govcrnnnent  ?  Was 
it  fupcrftition,  which  cannot  fufFer  the  altars  of 
the  heretics  near  it*s  own  ?  Was  it  prejudice, 
which  renders  fufpicious  the  morals  and  the  pro- 
bity of  thofe  who  profefs  a  different  religion^ 
Was  it  the  fear  of  feduftion  for  themfelvesj  and 
ftili  more  for  their  children  ?  Long  accuftomed 
to  idlenefs,  did  they  imagine  that  they  Ihould  ht 
compelled  to  labour  ?  Or  hath  man  fo  bad  an 
opinion  of  man,  that  he  ihould  rather  choofe  to 
difpofe  of  himfelf  and  his  fate,  than  to  abandon  it 
to  the  mercy  of  his  fellow-creature  ?  However  it 
may  be,  nothing  but  a  defcrt  remained  to  the 
power  that  obtained  the  poffelfion  j  but  was  it 
not  an  acquifition  to  lofe  inhabitants  not  inured 
to  fatigue,  and  who  would  never  have  been  well 
^ffcfted? 

GreatBritaik  congratulated  itfelf  upon  the  ac- 
quifiyon  of  the  property  of  an  immenfe  province, 
the  limits  of  which  were  ftill  extended  as  far  as  the 
Miffiffippi,  by  the  ceflion  of  one  part  of  Louifiana. 
That  power  had  for  a  long  time  been  defirous  of 
fettling  on  a  territory  which  would  open  an  eafjr 
communication  to  them  with  the  richeft  of  the 
Spanifti  colonies.  They  did  not  give  up  the 
hopes  of  a  fmuggling  trade,  but  they  were  aware 
that  this  precarious  and  momentary  advantage 
was  not  fufficient  to  render  their  conquefts  flou- 
filhing,  and  they  turned  their  labours  and  ex- 
pcftations  principally  towards  cultivation. 
'  Thb 
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BOOK  The  new  acquifition  was  divided  into  two  go- 
i_  ^-^  ^  vernments.  Ic  was  thought  that  this  would  be  a 
blwdone'*'  powerful  inducement  to  carry  on  with  greater 
by  England,  jieal,  and  to  direft  with  more  vigour  the  cultiva- 
At  may  e«.  tion  of  the  lands.  Miniftry  might  alfo  have  de- 
Fiot/^*"*  termined  upon  this  divifion,  in  expedation  of 
always  finding  more  fubmifilon  in  two  feparate 
provinces  than  in  one  alone* 

Saint  Augustine  became  the  capital  of  Eaft 
Florida,  and  Penfacola  of  Weft  Florida.  Thefe 
capitals,  which  were  at  the  fame  time  tolerable 
good  harbours,  did  not  undoubtedly  unite  all  the 
convenicncies  they  were  fufceptiblc  of,  but  it 
was  ftill  a  very  fortunate  circuniftance  to  find 
thofc  which  they  really  did  poffefs.  The  other 
colonics  did  not  enjoy  this  advantage  at  their 

origin. 

The  fir  ft  colonifts  who  fettled  in  thefe  coun* 
tries  were  h^lf-pay  oflicers  and  dift^anded  foldicrs. 
All  thofc  among  them  who  had  ferved  in  Ame- 
rica and  were  fettled  there,  obtained  the  grant 
of  a  piece  of  land  proportionable  to  their  rank. 
This  favour  was  not  extended  to  all  the  army  that 
had  fought  in  the  New  World.  It  would  have 
been  apprehended,  that  the  military  men  of  the 
three  kingdoms  who  were  in  the  fame  fituaiion, 
might  be  tempted  to  forfake  the  mother- country, 
already  too  much  exhaufted  by  the  laft  hoftili* 

ties. 

The  new  colony  received  alfo  cultivators  from 
the  neighbouring  fettlements,  from  the  mother- 
country,  and  from  fevcral  Proteftant  ftates*     It 
I  ajfo 
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alfo  obtained  fome,  whole  arrival  was  a  matter  ®  ^y^  ^ 
of  aftonilhment  to  both  hcmifpheres. 

T«E  Greeks  groan  under  the  Ottonrian  tyranny 
jand  muft  be  inclined  to  (hake  off  this  deteftcd 
yoke.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Turnbulli 
when  in  1767,  he  went  to  offer  an  afylum  io 
BritiQi  America  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pelopon-* 
ncfus.  Several  of  them  yielded  to  his  foliqitA- 
tions>  and  for  the  fum  of  one  hundred  guineas 
he  obtained  leave  from  the  government  of  the 
place  to  embark  them  at  Modon.  He  landed  in 
Corfica  and  at  Minorca^  and  prevailed  alfo  upon 
fpme  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  two  iflands  to  fol- 
Jow  him. 

The  emigrants^  to  the  number  of  a  thoufand^ 
arrived  in  E^ft  Florida  with  their  prudent  con^ 
duftor,  where  fixty  thoufand  acres  of  land  were 
granted  to  them.  This  would  have  been  an  im- 
»menfe  poiTeOion^  even  if  the  climate  had  noc 
dcftroyed  any  of  them  J  but  they  had  unfortu- 
nately been  fo  much  thwarted  by  the  winds  as  to 
prevent  their  landing  before  fummer^  which  is  a 
iiangerous  feafon,  and  which  deftroyed  one  quar- 
ter of  their  number.  They  were  moftJy  the  old 
people  who  perifhed.  They  were  numerous,  be- 
caufe  the  judicious  Turnbull  chofe  to  carry  none 
with  him  but  whole  families. 

Those  who  efcaped  this  firft  difafter  have  fince 
enjoyed  perfeft  health,  which  has  only  U*en  af- 
fcded  by  a  few  fevers#  The  men  are  become 
ftronger  in  their  conftitutions,  and  the  women, 
who,  on  account  of  the  change  of  climate,  did 
pot  breed  often  at  firft,  are  at  prefent  very  fruit- 
ful 
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•^m?*"^  fill.  It  is  prcfumcd,  that  the  children  will  be 
taller  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  country 
from  whence  their  parents  came. 

The  fmall  colony  have  received  fi-om  their 
founder^  inftitutions,  which  they  have  thenafelvea 
approved^  and  which  are  obfcrved.  They  are 
ftill  no  more  than  one  ertire  family^  where  the 
fpirit  of  concord  muft  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time. 
On  the  firft  of  January  17769  they  had  already 
cleared  two  thoufand  three  hundred  acres  of  a 
tolerably  fertile  foih  They  had  animals  fofficient 
for  their  fubfiftence  and  for  their  labour.  Their 
crops  were  fufficient  for  their  own  confumption^ 
and  they  fold  for  67,500  livres  ♦  worth  of  indigo. 
The  induftry  and  adivity  by  which  they  are  dil* 
tinguilhed,  give  great  ezpedations  from  time  and 
experience. 

Why  Ihould  not  Athens  and  L^acedsemon  be 
one  day  revived  in  North  America  ?  Why  ihould 
not  the  city  of  TurnbuU  become  in  a  few  centu* 
ries  the  refidence  of  politenefs,  of  the  fine  artSj 
and  of  eloquence  ?  The  new  colqny  is  lefs  diftanc 
from  this  flourifhing  ftate  than  were  the  barbarous 
Pelafgians  from  the  fellow  citizens  of  Pericles. 
What  difference  there  is  between  a  fettlemenc 
conceived  and  founded  by  a  wife  and  pacific  man, 
and  the  conquefts  of  a  long  feries  of  avaricious^ 
extravagant,  and  fanguinary  ipen;  between  the 
prefent  ftate  of  South  America  and  what  it  might 
have  been,  had  thofe  who  difcovered  it,  took  pof- 
ieflion  of  it  and  laid  it  wafte,  been  animated  witl^ 
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tlie  fame  fpirit  as  the  worthy  Turnbull  ?    Will  ^^y^^  ^ 
not  nations  learn  by  his  example,  that  the  foun- 
dation  of  a  colony  requires  more  wifdom  than  ex- 
pcnce  ?    The  univerfc  hath  been  peopled  by  one 
man>and  one  woman  only. 

The  two  Floridas,  which  in  1769,  did  not  ex- 
port, productions  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
^73,209  livres  iSfols  9  dcnicrs  *,  have  a  re« 
markable  advantage  over  the  refl  of  this  great 
continent.  Situated  in  a  great  meafure  between 
l;wo  feas,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  fro- 
zen  winds  nor  from  the  unforefcen  variations  ia 
the  temperature  of  tlie  air,  which  at  all  feafons 
occafion  fuch  frequent  and  fatal  devaftations  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  cotton  tree,  and 
other  delicate  plants  will  profper  there  fooner  and 
better  than  in  any  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  In 
1774,  the  fociety  inftituted  in  London  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  fcien- 
ccBj  gave  a  gold  medal  to  Mr«  Strachey,  for  his 
having  produced  as  fine  indigo  as  that  which 
oomes'from  Guatimala.  Although,  in  the  firft  pa- 
roxyfms  of  enthuiiafm,  the  qualities  of  this  pro* 
dilution  have  been  but  moderately  attended  to, 
yet  it  will  become  a  fource  of  riches  for  the  co- 
lony. 

The  foil  of  Eaft  Florida,  however,  being  a 
great  deal  too  fandy,  conftantly  drove  away  all 
men  who  were  defirous  of  making  a  rapid  for- 
tune.    It  would  fcarce  have  been  peopled,  except 
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by  feme  extraordinary  event.  The  troubles  with 
which  North  America  hath  been  agitated,  have 
driven  to  that  commonly  barren  foil  a  few  peace- 
ful citizens,  who  had  a  fettled  averfion  for  dif- 
putes,  and  a  dill  greater  number  of  men,  who^ 
either  from  ambition,  habit,  or  prejudice,  were 
devoted  to  the  intereft  of  the  mother-country. 

The  fame  inducements  have  given  colonifts 
to  the  other  Florida,  which  is  much  more  fertile, 
cfpecially  on  the  plcafant  borders  of  the  Mifliffip- 
pi.  This  province  hath  had  the  advantage  to 
furnifli  Jamaica,  and  feveral  of  the  Britifti  iflands 
in  the  Weft  Indies  with  wood,  and  with  various 
articles  which  they  formerly  received  from  the 
feveral  countries  of  New  England.  This  popu- 
lation would  have  been  ftill  more  rapid  if  the 
coafts  of  Penfacola  had  been  more  acceffible,  and 
if  It's  harbours  had  been  lefs  infeftcd  with  worms. 
How  greatly  might  the  improvements  of  the  two 
provinces  be  accelerated,  if  the  new  fovereigns 
of  North  America  would  depart  from  the  maxims 
they  have  uniformly  purfued,  and  would  conde- 
fccnd  to  intermarriages  with  Indian  families  !  And 
for  what  reafon  (hould  this  method  of  civilizing 
the  favage  tribes,  which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully 
employed  by  the  moft  enlightened  politicians,  be 
rejedlcd  by  a  free  people,  who,  from  their  princi- 
ples, muft  admit  a  greater  equality  than  other  na- 
tions ?  Would  the  Englilh  then  be  ftill  reduced 
to  the  cruel  alternative  of  feeing  their  crops  burnt^ 
and  their  huftjandmen  maffacred,  or  of  perfecut- 
ing  without  intermiflion,  and  exterminating  with- 
out pity,    thgfe   wandering   bands  of  natives? 

Oug^ht 
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Ought  they  not  to  prefer  to  fanguinary  and  inglo-  ®  xvm  '^ 
rious  hoftilities,  a  humane .  and  infallible  method 
of  difarmingthe  only  enemy  that  remains  to  dif- 
turb  their  tranquillity  ? 

The  Englifh  flatter  themfelves,  that  without 
the  affiftance  of  thefe  alliances  they  fhall  foon  be 
freed  from  the  little  interruption  that  remains.  It 
is  ^the  fate  of  favage  nations,  fay  they,  to  wafte 
away  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  civilized  dates 
come  to  fettle  among  them.  Unable  to  fubmit  to 
the  labour  of  cultivation,  '  and  failing  of  their 
ufual  fubfiftence  from  the  chace,  they  are  reduced 
to  the  neceflSty  of  abandoning  all  thofe  trafts  of 
lands  which  induftry  and  aftivity  have  undertaken 
to  clear.  This  is  aftually  the  cafe  with  all  the 
natives  bordering  on  the  European  fertlcments. 
They  keep  daily  retiring  further  into  the  woods; 
they  fall  back  upon  the  Aflenipouals  and  Hud- 
fon's  bay,  where  they  muft  neceflarily  incroach 
upon  each  other,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  muft  perilli 
for  want  of  fubfiftence. 

But  before  this  total  deftruftion  is  brought 
about,  events  of  a  very  ferious  nature  may  occur. 
We  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  generous  Pondiack. 
That  formidable  warriour  had  broken  with  the 
Englifli  in  1762.  Major  Roberts,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  reconcile  him,  fent  him  a  prefent  of 
brandy.  Some  Iroquois,  who  were  ftanding  round 
their  chief,  (huddered  at  the  fight  of  this  liquor. 
Not  doubting  but  that  it  was  poifoned,  they  infifted 
that  he  ftiould  not  accept  fo  fufpicious  a  prefent. 
How  can  it  bCy  faid  their  leader,  that  a  man^  who 
knows  my  ejleetn  for  himy  and  the  Jignal  fervice^  I 

have 
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*  XV?  1  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^'  JbouU  entertain  a  thought  of  taking 
%-i--ir-^  away  my  life?   Saying  this^  he  received  and  drank 
the  brandy  with  a  conBdence  equal  to  that  of  the 
moft  renowned  hero  of  antiquity. 

By  many  inftances  of  magnanimity  fimilar  to 
this^  the  eyes  of  the  favage  nations  had  all  been 
fixed  upon  Pondiack.  His  defign  was  to  unite 
them  in  a  body  for  the  defence  of  their  lands  and 
independence.  Several  unfortunate  circumftances 
concurred  to  defeat  this  grand  projed;  but  it  may^ 
be  refumed>  and  it  is  not  impoffible  that  it  may 
fucceed.  The  ufurpers  would  then  be  under  a 
neceffity  of  protefting  their  frontier  againlt  an 
enemy,  that  hath  none  of  thofe  expences  to  fu- 
fiain,  or  evils  to  dreads  which  war  brings  with  it 
among  civilized  nations;  and  will  find  the  advan* 
tages  they  have  promifed  themfelves  from  con- 
quefts  made  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  treafure 
and  fo  much  blood,  confiderably  retarded,  at  leaft^ 
if'  not  entirely  loft.  Should  the  Englifh  difdain 
an  advice  dictated  to  them  through  me  by  jufticc 
and  humanity,  may  another  Pondiack  arife  from 
his  afhes  and  confummate  his  plan. 

The  two  Floridas.  part  of  Louifiana*  and  all 

Xxtent  ©r 

fbe  BritiOi  Canada,  obtained  at  the  fame  £ra,  either  by  con- 
fa°North  Q"^^  o**  treaty,  rendered  the  Englifh  matters  of 
Americj.  ^w  fhat  fpace,  which  extends  from  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Miffidippi  $  fo  that  without 
reckoning  Hudfon's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
other  iflands  of  North  America,  they  would  have 
been  in  pofTcflion  of  the  moft  extenfive  empire 
that  ever  was  formed  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

This 
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This  vaft  territory  is  divided  from  nortI>  to  ^  xvur.^ 
fouth  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  which  alter- 
nately receding  from  and  approaching  to  the  coaft, 
leave  between  them  and  the  ocean  a  trad  of  land 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred,  and  fome- 
times  three  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  Beyond 
thefe  Apalachian  rnountains  is  an  immenfe  defcrt, 
into  which  fome  travellers  have  ventured  as  far 
as  eight  hundred  leagues,  v*?ithout  finding  an  end 
to  it.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  rivers  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  thefe  uncultivated  regions  have  a  com- 
munication with  the  South-fea.  If  this  conjec- 
ture, which  is  not  deftitute  of  probability,  (hould 
be  confirmed  by  experience,  England  would 
unite  in  her  colonies  all,  the  branches  of  commu- 
nication and  commerce  of  the  world.  As  her 
territories  extend  from  one  American  fea  to 
the  other,  (he  may  be  faid  to  join  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  From  all  her  European 
ports,  from  all  her  African  fcttlements,  fhe 
freights  and  fends  out  fhips  to  the  New  World, 
From  her  maritime  fettlements  in  the  eaft  fhe 
would  have  a  direfl:  channel  to  the  Weft  Indies  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  She  would  difcover  thdfe  flips 
of  land,  or  branches  of  the  fca,  the  ifthmus  of  the 
ilreight,  which  lies  between  the  northern  extremi- 
ties of  AGa  and  America.  By  the  vaft  extent  oF 
her  colonies  fhe  would  have  in  her  own  power  all 
the  avenues  of  trade,  and  would  fecure  all  the  ad- 
vantages  of  it  by  her  numerous  fleets.  Perhaps, 
by  having  the  empire  of  all  the  feas,  fiie  might 
afpirc  to  the  fupremacy  of  both  worlds.   But  it  is 
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not  in  the  dcftiny  of  any  fingle  nation  to  attain  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  greatncfs.  Is  then  extent  of  domi- 
nion fo  flattering  an  objeft,  when  conqucfts  arc 
made  only  to  be  loft  again  ?  Let  the  Romans 
fpeak  !  Does  it  conftitute  power,  to  poflefs  fuch 
a  fhare  of  the  globe,  that  fomc  part  (hall  always  be 
enlightened- by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  if  while  we 
reign  in  one  world  we  are  to  languifli  in  obfcurity 
in  the  other  ?  Let  the  Spaniards  anfwer  ! 

The   Englifh  will  be  happy  if  they  can  pre- 
ferve,  by  the  means  of  culture  and  navigation,  an 
empire,  which  muft  ever  be  found  too  extenflvej 
when  it  cannot  be  maintained  without  bloodlhed. 
But  as  this  is  the  price,  which  ambition  muft  al- 
ways pay  for  the  fuccefs  of  it's  entcrprizes,  it  is 
by  commerce  alone  that  conquefts  can  become 
valuable  to  a  maritime  power.     Never  did  war 
procure  for  any  conqueror  a  territory  more  im- 
proveable  by   human  induftry  than  that  of  the 
northern  continent  of  America,     Although  the 
land   in  general  be  fo  low  near  the  fea,  that  in 
many  parts  it  is  fcarcely  diftinguiftiable  from  the 
top  of  the  mainmaft,   even  after  anchoring  in 
fourteen   fathom,     yet    the    coaft   is   very   cafy 
of    accefs,    becaufe    the   depth    diminifhes   in- 
fenfibly   as  you    advance.      From  this   circum- 
ftance  it  is  eafy  to  determine  exactly  by  the  line 
the  diftance  of  the  main  land.     Befide  this,  the 
mariner  has  another  fign,  which  is  the  appear- 
ance of  trees,  that,  feeming  to  rife  out  of  the  fea, 
form  an  enchanting  objeft  to  his  view  upon  a 
fhore^  which  prefents  roads  and  harbours  without 
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faumber,  for  the  reception  and  prcfertratiori  of  ^xvui*^ 
(hipping. 

The  produftions  of  the  earth  arife  iri  great 
abundance  from  a  foil  newly  cleared  j  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  a  long  time  before  they  come 
to  maturity.     Many  plants  are  even  fo- late  ini 
flower,  that  the  winter  prevents  their  ripening} 
while,  on  our  continent,  both  the  fruit  and  the 
feed  of  them  are  gathered  iri  a  more  northern  la- 
titude.    What  can  be  the  caufe  of  this  phaenome- 
non  ?    Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the 
North  Americans,    living  upon  the  produce  of 
their  hunting  and  fifliery,   left  theit  lands  totally 
uncultivated.     The  whole  country  was  covered 
with  woods  arid  thickets..    Under  the  ftiade  of 
thefe  forefts  grew  a  multitude  of  plants.     The 
leaves,  which  fell  every  winter  from  the  trees^ 
formed  a  bed  three  or  four  inches  thick.     Before 
the  damps  had  quite  rotted  this  fpecies  of  ma- 
nure, the  fummer  came  on  -,  and  nature,  left  en- 
tirely to  hcrfclf,    continued   heaping  inceflantly 
upon  each   other  thefe   etfcdls  of  her  fertilityi 
The  plants   buried  under  wet  leaves,   through 
which  they  with  difficulty  made  their  way  in  a 
long  courfe  of  time,   became  accuftomed  to  ^ 
long  vegetation.     The  force  of  culture  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  fubdue  the  habit  fixed  arid  con- 
firmed by  ages,  nor  have  the  difpoGtions  of  na- 
ture given  way  to  the  influence  of  art*     But  this 
climatCi  fo  long  unknow'n  or  negtefted  by  man- 
kind,   prefents    them    with   advantages,    which 
fupply  the  defecls  and  ill  confequences  of  that 
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It  produces  almoft  all  the  trees;  that  are  na-> 
tives  of  our  climate.  It  has  alfo  others  pecufiar 
to  itfclf,  among  which  are  the  fugar  maple^  and 
the  candleburry  myrtle. 

The  latter,  thus  named  on  account  of  it's  pro- 
duce, is  a  branching,  tortuous  fhrub,  rather  irre* 
gular,  and  which  delights  in  a  moid  foil.  It  is 
therefore  feldom  found  at  any  diftance  from  the 
fea,  or  from  large  rivers.  It's  leaves,  alternately 
difpofed,  are  narrow,  entire,  or  denticulated,  and 
always  covered  with  fmall  gilded  points,  which 
are  almoft  imperceptible.  It  bears  male  aqd 
female  flowers,  upon  two  diflTercnt  plants.  The 
firfl:  form  a  bezil,  every  fcale  of  which  bears*  fix 
ftamina.  The  fecond,  difpofed  alike  on  young 
fprigs,  have,  inftead  of  ftamina,  an  ovary,  fur- 
mounted  with  ftyles,  which  becomes  a  very  fmall, 
hard,  and  fpherical  flicll,  which  is  covered  with 
a  granulated,  white,  and  linctuous  fubftance. 
Thefe  fruits,  which,  .together,  appear  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes^  are  gathered  at  the  end 
of  the  autumn,  and  throw'n  into  boiling 
water.  The  fubftancc  with  which  they  are  co- 
vered, detaches  itfclf,  fwims  at  the  top,  and  is 
Ikimmed  off.  As  foon  as  this  is  grow'n  cold, 
it  is  commonly  of  a  dirty  green  colour.  To  pu- 
rify it,  it  is  boiled  a  fecond  time,  when  it  be- 
comes tranfparent,  and  acquires  ^  an  agreeable 
green  colour. 

This  fubftance,  which  in  quality  and  confift- 
ence  is  a  medium  between  tallow  and  wax,  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  both  to  the  firft  Europeans  who 
landed  in  this  country.     The  dearnefs  of  it  has 
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occafioned  it  to  be  Icfs  ufed,  in  proportion  as  the  ^  ^^^  ^ 
numtx^r  of  donneftic  aninials  hath  incrcafed. 
Neverthelcfs,  as  it  burns  flower  than  tallow,  is  lefs 
fubjcdl  to  melt,  and  has  not  that  difagreeable 
fmell,  it  is  ffill  preferred,  wherever  it  can  be 
procured  at  a  moderate  price.  If  it  be  mixed  with 
a  fourth  part  of  tallow,  it  burns  much  better, 
but  this  is  not  it*s  only  property.  It  ferves  to 
make  excellent  Ibap  and  plaifters  for  wounds:  it 
is  even  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  fealing  letters^ 
The  fugar  maple  merits  no  lefs  attention  than  the 
candleburry  myrtle,  as  may  be  conceived  fronii 
it's  name. 

This  tree,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  flourifli  by 
the  fide  of  ftreams,  or  in  marfhy  places,  grows 
to  the  height  of  the  oak.  It's  trunk  is  ftreight 
and  cylindrical,  and  covered  with  a  tolerably  thirj 
bark.  It's  branches,  which  are  always  oppofitc, 
are  covered  with  leaves  difpofed  in  the  fame 
manner,  which  are  whitifti  underneath,  and  are 
divided  into  five  acute  lobes.  It's  flowers,  col- 
Icfted  in  clufters,  have  a  calix,  with  five  divifions, 
charged  with  as  many  petals,  and  eight  (lamina, 
yrhich  are  fomctimes  abortive.  In  the  center  of 
them  is  a  piftil,  which  becomes  a  fruit,  compofed 
of  two  pods,  prefled  together,  and  clofed  at  the 
bottom,  open  and  alated  at  the  top,  and  filled 
with  afingle  feed. 

In  the  month  of  March,  an  incifion,.Qf  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  is  made  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  of  the  maple.  A  pipe  is  put 
into  the  orifice,  through  which  the  juice  that 
flows  from  it,  is  conveyed  into  a  veflcl  placed  to 
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^  xvvi  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^*     '^^^  young  trees  arc  (o  full  of  this? 

y,  7-  ^  liquor,  that  in  half  an  hour  they  will  fill  a  quart 
bottle.  The  old  ones  afford  lefs,  but  of  much 
better  quality.  No  more  than  one  incifion>  or 
two  at  molt,  can  be  made  without  draiqing  and 
weakening  the  tree.  If  three  or  four  pipes  be 
<    applied,  it  foon  dies. 

The  fap  of  this  tree  has  naturally  the  flavoui^ 
of  honey.     To  reduce  it  to  fugar,  it  is  evapo- 
rated by  fire,  till  it  has  acquired  the  confiftence 
of  a  thick  fyrup.     It  is  then  poured  into  moulds 
pf  earthen  ware,  or  bark  of  the  birch-tree.     The 
fyrnp  hardens  as  it  cools,  and  becomes  a  red  kind 
of  fugar,  almoft  tranfparent,  and  pleafant  enough 
to  the  tafte.     To  give  it  a  whitenefs,  flour  13 
fometimcs  mixed  up  with  it  in  the  making;    but 
this  ingredient  always  changes  the  flavour  of  it. 
This  kind  of  fugar  is  ufcd  for  the  fame  purpofes, 
as  that  which  is  made  from  canes;    but  eighteen 
or  twenty  pounds  gf  juice  go  to  the  making  of 
one  pound  of  fugar,  fo  that  it  can  be  of  no  great 
ufe  in  trade.     Honey  is  the  fugar  of  the  favages 
pf  our  countries;    the  maple  is  the  fugar  of  the 
favages  of  America.    Nature  difplays,  in  all  parts, 
its  fweets,  and  it's  wonders. 
llird«pccu.        Amidst  the  multitude  of  bird^  which  inhabit 
Norih  the  forefts  of  North  America,  there  is  one  ex- 

Amcrica*  trcmcly  Angular  in  it's  kind ;  this  is  the  hum- 
ming bird,  a  fpecies  of  which,  on  account  of  it'^ 
fmallnefs,  is  called  roifeau  moucbe^  or  the  fly  bird. 
It's  beak  is  long  and  pointed  like  a  needle;  and 
it's  claws  are  not  thicker  than  a  common  pin. 
ypon  it's  head  it  has  a  black  tuft  of  incomparable 
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beauty,  Jt's  bread  is  of  a  rofe  colour,  and  it's  ®  Py^  ^ 
belly  white  as  milk.  The  back,  wings,  and  tail 
are  grey,  bordered  with  filvcr,  and  ftreaked  with 
the  brighteft  gold.  The  down,  which  covers  al| 
the  plumage  of  this  little  bird,  gives  it  fo  delicate 
a  caft,  that  it  refembles  a  velvet  flower,  the 
^beauty  of  which  fades  on  the  flighteft  touch. 

The  fpring  is  the  only  feafon  for  this  charming 
bird.  It's  neft,  perched  on  the  middle  of  a  bough, 
is  covered  on  the  outfide  with  a  grey  and  grecnifli 
mofs,  and  on  the  infide  lined  with  a  very  foft 
down  gathered  from  yellov/  flowers.  This  neft  i$  . 
half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. There  are  never  found  more  than  two 
eggs  in  it,  about' the  fize  of  the  fmalleft  peas. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  rear  the  young 
ones;  but  they  have  never  lived  more  than  three 
weeks  or  a  month  at  moft. 

The  humming  bird  lives  entirely  on  the  juice 
of  flowers,  fluttering  from  one  to  another,  like 
the  bees.  Sometimes  it  buries  itfclf  in  the  calisf: 
of  the  largeft  flowers.  It's  flight  produces  a 
buzzing  noife  like  that  of  a  fpinning-wheel. 
When  tired,  it  lights  upon  the  neareft  tree  or 
(lake;  refts^a  few  minutes,  and  flies  again  to  the 
flowers.  Notwithfl:anding  it's  weaknefs,  it  doe§ 
not  appear  timid  -,  but  will  fufier  a  man  to  ap* 
proach  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  it. 

Who  would  imagine,  that  fo  diminutive  an  ani- 
mal could  be  malicious,  pafllonate,  and  quarreir 
fome?  Thefe  birds  are  often  feen  fighting  toge- 
ther with  great  fury  and  obftinacy.  The  ftroke$ 
fhey  give  with  their  beak  are  fo  fudden  and  fp 
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quick^  that  they  arc  not  diftinguifhable  by  thg 
eye.  Their  wings  move  with  fuch  agility,  that 
they  feem  not  to  have  any  kind  of  motion.  They 
are  more  hear*d  than  feen ;  and  their  noife  r&- 
femblcs  that  of  a  fparrow. 

These  little  birds  are  all  impatience.  When 
they  come  near  a  flower,  if  they  find  it  faded  and 
withered,  they  tear  all  the  leaves  afunder.  The 
precipitation  with  which  they  peck  it,  betrays,  as 
it  is  faid,  the  rage  with  which  they  are  animated. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  thoufands  of 
flowers  may  be  feen  ftript  of  all  their  leaves  by  the 
fury  of  the  humming  birds.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  mark  of  refentment  is  not 
rather  an  efFeft  of  hunger  than  of  an  unneceflarily 
deftruftive  inftinft. 

Every  fpecies  of  beings  hath  another  that  is 
an  enemy  to  it.  That  of  the  fly-bird  is  a  large 
fpider,  which  is  very  greedy  of  it*s  eggs.  This 
is  the  fword  which  is  continually  fufpended  over 
the  tyrant's  head. 

North  America  was  formerly  devoured  by 
infefts.  As  the  air  was  not  then  purified,  the 
ground  cleared,  the  woods  cut  ,,down,  nor  the 
waters  drained  oflF,  thefe  little  animals  deftroyed, 
withcut  oppolitionj  all  the  produdlions  of  nature. 
None  of  them  were  ufeful  to  mankind.  There  is 
only  one  at  prefent,  which  is  the  bee ;  but  this  is 
fuppofcd  to  have  been  carried  from  the  Old  to  the 
New  World.  The  favages  call  it  the  Englifh 
fly  5  and  it  is  only  found  near  the  coafts.  Thefe 
circumftanccs  announce  it  to  be  of  foreign  ori- 
ginal.  The  bees  fly  in  numerous  fwarm*  through 
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the  forefts  of  the  New  World.    Their  numbers  ®  xy%^ 
jire  continually  increafing,  and  their  honey,  which  s^,  ■^■-■■/ 
is  converted  to  fcveral  ufes,  fupplies  many  pcr- 
fons  with  food.     Their  wax  becomes  daily  a  con- 
fiderable  branch  of  trade. 

The  bee  is  not  the  only  prefcnt  which  Europe  ^j^Jf^JJ^^^^' 
has  had   it  in  her  power  to  make  to  America.   Ao^erka 
She  has    enriched    her    alfo    with    a    breed    of  nc  animaii,* 
domeftic  animals,    for    the    favages   had   none. 
America  had  not  yet  aflbciated   bcafts  with  men 
in  the  labours  of  cultivation,  when  the  Europeans 
carried  over    thither  oxen,  fheep,    aiid    horfes. 
They  were  all,  at  firfl,  expofcd,  as  well  as  man, 
to  epidemical  difeafes.     If  the  contagion  did  not 
attack  them,  as  it  did  their  proud  fovereign,  in 
the  fource  even  of  their  generation!  fcveral  of 
their  fpecies  were  at  leaft  re-produc^d  with  much 
difficulty.     All   of  them,   c;xcept  the  hog,   loft 
much  of  their  ftrength  and  fize.     It  was  not  till 
late,  apd  that  only  in  fon[ie  places,  that  they  re- 
covered their  original  properties.  Without  doubt, 
it  was  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the  air,  and  the 
foil,,  which  prevented  the  fuccefs  of  their  tranf- 
plantation.     Such  is  the  law  of  climates,  which 
wills  every  people,  every  animal  and  vegetable 
fpecies  to  grow  and  flourifti  in  it's  native  foil. 
The  love  of  their  country  feems  an  ordinance  of 
nature  prefcribed  to  all  beings,  as  the  defire  of 
preferving  their  exiftence. 

Yet  there  are  certain  correfpondences  of  cli-  Eoropwa 
mate,  which  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  a-  ber'n^cdU- 
gainft the tranfplantingof animals andplants. When  Jj^o-V* 
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BOOK  the  Englifli  firft  landed  on  the  North-American 
t—^,— !>  continent,  the  wandering  inhabitants  of  thofede- 
foUce  regions  had  fcarcely  arrived  at  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  fmall  quantity  of  lYiaize,  a  plant  which 
refembles  a  reed.  It's  leaves,  which  are  large> 
and  very  long,  furround,  at  their  bafis,  the  ftem, 
which  is  round  and  knotty  at  intervals.  It  is  ter- 
minated by  a  panicle  of  male  flowers.  Each  of 
the  bunches  which  compofe  it,  hath  two  flowers, 
covered  with  two  common  fcales}  and  each 
flower  hath  three  flamina,  inclofed  between  two 
fcales  proper  to  them.  At  the  axilla  of  the  infe- 
rior leaves,  the  female  flowers  are  found,  dif- 
pofed  in  a  very  clofe  clufter,  upon  a  thick  and 
flefliy  axis,  concealed  under  feveral  coverinlgs. 
The  piftil  of  thcfe  flowers,  furrounded  with  fomc 
fmail  fcales,  and  furmounted  with  a  long  (lyle, 
becomes  a  farinaceous  feed,  almoft  fpherical,  and 
half  funk  into  the  common  axis.  It's  maturity 
is  know'n  by  it's  colour,  and  by  the  feparation  of 
the  covering,  through  which  the  blade  of  corn 
may  be  feen. 

This  fpecies  of  corn,  unknow'n  at  that  time 
in  Europe,  was  the  only  one  know'n  in  the  New. 
World.  The  culture  of  it  was  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult. The  favages  contented  themfelves  with 
taking  off  the  turf,  making  a  few  holes  in  the 
ground,  with  a  (lick,  and  throwing  into  each  of 
them  a  fingle  grain,  which  produced  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  three  hundred.  The  method  of 
preparing  it  for  food  was  not  more  complicated. 
They  pounded  it  in  a  wooden  or  ftone  mortar, 

and 
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/and  made  it  into  a  pafte,  which  they  baked  under  *  y„P-*^ 
embers.     They  often  ate  it  toafted  merely  upon 
the  coals. 

The  maize  has  many  advantages.  It's  leaves 
are  ufeful  in  feeding  cattle  i  a^  circumftance  of 
great  moment  where  thelre  are  very  few  meadows. 
A  hungry,  light,  fandy  foil,  agrees  bcft  with  this 
plant.  The  feed  may  be  frozen  in  the  fpring  two 
or  three  times  without  impairing  the  harveft*  In 
Ihort,  it  is  of  all  plants  the  one  that  is  leafl:  injured 
by  the  excefs  of  drought  or  jnoifture. 

These  caufes,  which  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  it  in  that  part  of  the  i;(rorld,  induced  the  Eng- 
lifti  to  preferve  and  even  promote  it  in  their  fet- 
tlements.  They  fold  it  to  the  fouthern  part  of 
Europe,  and  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  employed  it 
for  their  own  ufe.  They  did  not,  however,  ne- 
gleft  to  enrich .  their  plantations  with  European 
grains,  all  of  which  fucceeded,  though  not  fo  per- 
feftly  as  in  their  native  foil.  With  the  fuperfluity 
pf  their  harvefts,  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and 
the  clearing  of  their  forefts,  the  colonifts  formed 
a  trade  with  all  the  wealthiefl:  and  mod  populous 
provinces  of  the  New  World. 

The  mother-country,  finding  that  her  northern 
colonies  had  fupplanted  her  in  her  trade  with 
South  America,  and  fearing  that  they  would  foon 
become  her  rivals,  even  in  Europe,  at  all  the 
markets  for  fait  provifions  and  corn,  endeavoured 
to  divert  their  induftry  to  objcdts  that  might  be 
more  ufeful  to  her.  An  opportunity  foon  pre- 
sented itfelf. 

The 
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book:  The  grcateft  part  of  the  pitch  and  taf  the  Engr 
■t.  -,^n-  [j  lifh  wanted  for  their  fleer,  ufcd  to  be  furniflied  by 
North  A-      Sweden.     In  170^,  that  ftatc  was  fo  blind  to  it's 

merica  hath  I      J' 

fcppiicdEu-  true  intereft,  as  to  lay  this  important  branch  of 
Mvaiiu>rei.  CO iTimerce  Under  the  redu -lions  of  an  exclufive 
charter.  The  firft  efFed  of  this  nnonopoly  was  a 
fuddcn  and  confiderableincrcafe  of  price.  England 
taking  advantage  of  this  blunder  of  the  Swedes, 
encouraged  by  confiderable  premiums  the  im- 
portation of  all  forts  of  naval  ftorcs  which  North* 
America  could  furnifn. 

Thess  rewards  did  not  immediately  produce 
the  effeft  that  was  expelled  from  them.  A  bloody 
war,  raging  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  prevented  both  the  mother-country  and 
the  colonies  from*  giving  to  this  beginning  revo- 
lution in  commerce,  the  attention  which  it  me- 
rited. The  northern  nations,  which  had  all  the 
fame  motives  of  intereft,  taking*  this  inaftion, 
which  was  only  occafioned  by  the  hurry  of  a  war, 
for  an  abfolute  proof  of  inability,  thought  they 
might  without  danger  lay  every  reftriclive  claufe 
upon  the  exportation  of  marine  ttores,  that  could 
contribute  to  enhance  the  price  of  theni.  For 
this  purpofe  they  entered  into  mutual  engage- 
ments which  were  made  public  in  1718,  a  time, 
when  all  the  maritime  powers  ftill  felt  the  effcfts 
of  a  war,  that  had  continued  fourteen  years. 

England  was  alarmed  at  fo  odious  a  conven- 
tion. She  difpatched  to  America  men  of  fufficient 
ability  to  convince  the  inhabitants  how  neceflary 
it  was  for  them  to  aflift  the  views  of  the  mother- 
country  i    and  of  fufficient  experience  to  diredt 

their 
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their  firft  attempts  towards  great  dbje£ts,  witholit  ^  3^?  ^ 
making,  them  pafs  through  thofe  minute  details, 
which  quickly  cxtinguilh  an  ardour  excited  with 
difficulty.  In  a  very  fhort  time,  fuch  quantities 
of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  yards,  and  mafts,  were 
brought  into  the  harbours  of  Gre^t  Britain,  that 
flie  was  enabled  to  fupply  the  nations  around 
her. 

This  fudden  fuccefs  blinded  the  Britiih  go- 
vernment. The.  cheapnefs  of  the  naval  (lores 
furniflied  by  the  colonies,  in  comparifon  of  thofc 
which  were  brought  from  ^he  Baltic,  gave  them 
an  advantage,  which  feemed  to  infurc  a  conftant 
preference.  Upon  this  the  miniftry  concluded 
chat  the  bounties  might  be  wirhdraw'n.  But  they 
had  not  taken  into  their  calculation  the  difference 
of  freight,  which  was  entirely  in  favour  of  their 
rivals.  A  total  ftop  enfucd  in  this  branch  of 
tradcj  and  made  them  fenfible  of  their  error.  In 
J79vj,  thty  revived  the  bounties  ^  which,  though 
they  were  not  laid  fo  high  as  formerly,  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  to  the  vent  of  American  ftores  the 
greateft  fuperiority,  at  Icaft  in  England,  over 
thofe  of  the  northern  nations. 

The  woods,  though  they  conftituted  one  of 
the  principal  riches  of  the  colonies,  had  hitherto 
been  overlooked  by  the  governors  of  the  mother- 
country.  ,The  produce  of  them  had  long  been 
exported  by  the  Englifli  %o  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  different  markets  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
it  was.  bought  up  for  building  and  other  ufes.  As 
thefe  traders  did  not  take  in  return  merchandife 
fijfficif  nt  to  complete  their  cargpes,  ir  had  been  a 
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BOOK  pradice  with  the  Hamburghers^  and  even  the 
Dutch  to  import  on  their  botcoms  the  produce  of 
the  moft  fertile  climates  of  Europe.  This  double 
trade  of  export^  and  carrying  the  merchandife  of 
other  nations^  had  confiderably  augmented  the  Bri- 
tifh  navigation.  The  parliament,  being  informed 
of  this  advantage,  in  the  year  1722,  immediately 
exempted  the  timber  of  the  colonies  from  all 
thofe  duties  of  importation,  to  which  Ruffian, 
Swedifh,  and  Danifli  timber  are  fubjeA.  This 
firft  favour  was  followed  by  a  bounty,  which,  at 
the  lame  time  that  it  comprehended  every  ipe* 
cies  of  wood  in  general,  was  principally  calcu- 
lated for  thofe  which  are  employed  in  (bip-build- 
ing«  Unfortjanately,  the  materials  of  the  New 
World  were  found  to  be  very  inferior  in  quality 
to  thofe  of  the  Old  j  they  were,  however,  em- 
ployed preferably  to  the  latter  by  the  Englifh 
navy,  England  drew  it's  yards  and  it's  mafts 
from  North  America,  and  was  likewife  defirous 
of  getting  fails  and  rigging  from  thence. 

The  French  Proteftants,  who,  when  driven 
from  their  country  by  a  prince,  become  infeded 
with  a  fpirit  of  bigotry,  carried  their  national  in- 
duftry  into  all  the  countries  of  his  enemies,  and 
taught  England  the  value  of  flax  and  hemp,  two 
commodities  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  a  mari- 
time power.  Both  thefe  plants  were  cultivated 
^ith  fuccefs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  but  the 
manufaftures  of  the  nation  were  chiefly  fupplied 
with  them  from  Ruflia.  To  put  a  flop  to  this 
foreign  importation,  it  was  propofed  to  grant  a 
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bqunty  to  North  America  of  135  livrcs  *  for  ^xvnu'^ 
every  ton  of  thefe  articles.  This  was  doing  a  \^-y  ^ 
great  deal  -,  and  yet  fo  conGderable  an  encou- 
ragement had  no  great  fuccefs.  There  were  not 
many  lands  in  that  part  of  the  New  World  which 
were  good  enough  for  a  produdlion  which  pro- 
fpers  only  upon  an  excellent  foil.  This  region 
abounds  more  in  iron,  that  metal  which  is  de- 
fiined  to  conquer  the  gold  and  filver  of  the 
fouth. 

This  moft  ferviceable  of  metals,  fo  neceflary  to  Tiitdroncr 
mankind,  was  unknow'n  to  the  Americans,  till   HcTh.h 
the  Europeans  taught  them  the  moft  fatal  ufe  of  J^^^^faw 
it,  that  of  making  weapons.    The  Englifli  them-  ^"J.*|*" 
fclves  long  neglefled  the  iron  mines,  which  na-- 
cure  had  lavifhed  on  the  continent  where  they 
were  fettled.     That  channel  of  wealth  had  beeA 
diverted    from    the   mother-country    by    being 
clogged  with  enormous  duties.     The  proprietors 
of  the  national  mines,  in  concert  with  thofe  of  the 
coppice  woods,  which  arc  ufcd  in  the  working  of 
them,  had  procured  impofts  to  be  laid  on  them 
that  amounted  to  a  prohibition.     By  corruption, 
intrigue,  and  fophiftry,  thefe  enemies  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  had  ftiHed  a  competition,  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  their  interefts.     At  length  the! 
government  took  the  firft  ftep  towards  a  right 
condud.  The  importation  of  American  iron  into 
the  port  of  .London  was  granted,  duty  freej  but 
,at  the  fame  time  it  was  forbidden  to  be  carried  to 
any  other  ports,  or  even  more  than  ten  miles  in- 
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land*  This  whimfical  reftriftion  continued  till 
1757.  At  that  time  the  general  voice  of  the 
people  called  upon  the  parliament  to  repeal  an 
ordinance  fo  manifcftly  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  public  utility,  and  to  extend  to  the  whole  king*- 
dom  a  privilege  which  had  been  granted  ex^ 
clufively  to  the  capital. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  reafonable 
than  this  demand,  it  met  with  the  ftrongeft  oppo- 
lition.  Combinations  of  interefted  individuals 
were  formed,  to  reprefent,  that  the  hundred  and 
nine  forges  worked  in  England,  not  reckoning 
thofe  of  Scotland,  produced  annually  eighteen 
thoufand  tons  of  iron,  and  employed  a  great 
number  of  able  workmen  ;  that  the  mines,  which 
were  inexhauftible,  would  have  fupplied  a  much 
greater  quanjcity,  had  not  a  perpetual  apprehen- 
fion  prevailed,  that  the  duties  on  American  iron 
would  be  taken  off;  that  the  iron  works  carried 
on  in  England  confumed  annually  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  thoufand  cords  of  underwood, 
and  that  thofe  woods  furniflied,  moreover,  bark 
for  the  tanneries,  and  materials  for  ihip-build* 
ing;  and  that  the  American  iron,  not  being 
proper  for  ftcel,  for  making  (harp  inftruments, 
or  many  of  the  utenfils  of  navigation,  would  con- 
tribute very  little  to  Icflen  the  importation  frorft 
abroad,  and  would  have  no  other  effeft  than  that 
of  putting  a  ftop  to  the  forges  of  Great  Britain. 

These  groundlcfs  reprefentations  had  no  weight 
with  the  parliament,  \\ho  faw  clearly,  that  unlefs 
the  price  of  the  original  materials  could  be  lef- 
fcned,  the  naclon  would  loon  lofe  the  numberlefs 
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manufadures  of  iron  and  fteel>  by  which  it  had  lb  ^  xVIJj,^ 
long  been  enriched  j  and  there  was  no  time  m  be 
loft  in  putting  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  other  nations 
were  making  in  thcfe  works.  It  was  therefor^  re- 
folved,  that  the  free  importation  of  iron  froflfi 
America  fliould  be  permitted  in  all  the  ports  of 
England.  This  wife  refolution  was  accompanied 
with  an  aft  of  juftice.  The  proprietors  of  cop- 
pices were,  by  a  ftatutc  .pf  Henry  the  Eighth,  for- 
bidden to  dear  their  lands  j  but  the  parliament 
took  off  this  prohibition,  and  left  them  at  liberty 
to  make  ufe  of  their  eftates  as  they  (hould  think 
proper. 

Previous  to  thefe  regulations,  Great  Britaia 
ufed  tQ  pay  annually  to  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden^ 
and  Ruffia,  ten  millions  of  liyres  *  for  the  iron  flip 
purchafcd  of  them.  This  tribute  is  greatly  lef- 
fened,  and  will  ftill  dccreafe.  The  ore  is  found 
in  fuch  quantities  in*  Anierica,  and  is  fo  cafily  fe- 
paratcd  from  the  ground,  that  the  Englifli  did 
not  defpair  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  furnifli 
Portugal,  Turkey,  Africa,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
every  country  in  the  world  with  which  they  had 
^ny  commercial  connexions. 

Perhaps  the  Englifli  might  be  too  fanguinc  in 
their  reprefentations  of  the  advantages  they  ex-? 
petJled  from  fo  many  articles  of  importance  -tQ 
their  navy.  But  it  was  fufficierit  for  them,'  if  by 
the  afliftance  of  their  colonieis  they  could  free 
themfelvcs  from  that  dependence  in  which,  thp 
northern  powers  of  Europe  had  hitherto  kept 
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BOOK  them,    with  regard  to  Ithe  equipment  of  their 
^— V— -^  fleets.     Nothing  appeared  to  them  more  capable 
of  checking  their  natural  ardour  for  the  empire 
of  the  fca,  which  alone  could  infure  to  them  the 
empire  of  the  New  World. 
Can  hhe         Aftbr  having  paved  the  way  to  that  grand  ob- 
thHtfne     jrft,  by  forming  a  free,  independent  navy,  fupe- 
prefer  in'"  rior  to  that  of  every  other  nation  ;  England  has 
NorthAme.   j^joptcd  cvcry  meafure  that  could  contribute  to 
her  enjoyment  of  a  fpecies  of  conqucft  Ihc  had 
made  in  America,  not  fo  much  by  the  force  of 
her  arms  as  by  her  induftry.  In  proportion  as  the 
fcttlcmcnts,   from  their   natural   tendency,    adr 
vanced  from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  frefti  projcdls 
and  cntcrprifcs,  fuitablc  to  the  nature  of  the  foil 
and  of  the  climate,  fuggefted  themfelvcs.     To 
the  wood,  the  grains,  and  the  cattle,  which  had 
been  the  former  produftions,  were  added  fucceC- 
fively,  rice,    tobacco,  indigo,  and  other  riches. 
The  Englilh,   who  had  no  wine  of  their  own 
growth  in  Europe,  refolved  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure that  alfo  from  the  New  Hemifphere. 

Upom  the  northern  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica are  found  prodigious  quantities  of  wild  vines, 
which  bear  grapes,  different  in  colour,  fize,  and 
quantity,  but  all  of  a  four  and  difagreeable  fla- 
vour. It  was  fuppofed  that  good  management 
would  give  thefc  plants  that  pcrfcftion,  which 
unafliftcd  nature  had  denied  them ;  and  French 
vine-dreficrs  were  invited  into  a  country,  where 
neither  public  nor  private  impofitions  took  away 
their  inclination  to  labour,  by  depriving  them  of 
die  fruits  of  their  induftry.  The  repeated  expe- 
riments 
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f iments  they  made^  both  with  American  a<id  Eu-  ®  ^yj'Jj  ^ 
ropean  plants,  were  all  equally  unfuccefsful.  The 
juice  of  the  grape  was  t6o  watery,  too  weak,  and 
too  difficult  to  preferve.  The  country  was  too' 
full  of  woods^  which  attraft  and  confine  the  moifl: 
and  hot  vapours  j  the  feafons  were  too  unfettled> 
and  the  infefts  too  numerous  near  the  forefts,  to' 
fuffer  a  produftion  to  grow  up  and  profper,  d£^ 
which  the  Englifh,  and  all  other  nations  wha 
have  it  not,  are  fo  ambitious.  The  time  will 
comeji  perhaps,  when  this  country  will  furnifli  a 
liquor,'  in  the  preparation  of  which  moft  parts  of 
the  globe  are  employed,  and  the  ufe  of  which 
many  other  parts  are  fo  much  attached  to :  but 
this  event  will  not  happen  for  fcveral  centuries^ 
and  after  feveral  repeated  experiments.  It  h 
moft  probable  that  the  harveft  of  the  vine  will 
be  preceded  by  that  of  filkj  the  work  of  that 
little  worm  which  clothes  mankind  with  the  leaves 
of  trees  digefted  in  it's  entrails. 

A  VERY  confidcrable  fum  of  money  was  an* 
nuaUy  exported  from  Great  Britain  for  the  puf- 
chafc  of  this  rich  produdlion  ;  it  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  obtain  it  from  Carolina  i  "V^hich, 
from  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  great 
abundance  of  mulberry  trees,  feemcd  favourable 
to  the  projeft.  Some  attempts  made  by  the 
government  to  artraft  feme  Swit2ers  into  the 
colony,  were  yet  more  fuccefsful  than  could  have 
been  expefted.  Yet  the  progfcfs  of  this  branch 
of  trade  has  not  been  anfwerable  to  fo  promifing 
a  beginning.  The  blame  has  been  laid  on  the 
inhabitants,  who  buying  only  Negro  men,  from 
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*  S^R,^  whom  they  received  an  immediate  and  certain 
\Jjnj-mj  profit^  negleftcd  to  have  wqmcn,  who  with  their 
children  might  have  been  employed  in  bringing 
up  filk- worms,  an  occupation  fuitable  to  the 
weaknefs  of  that  fex^  and  to  the  tendereft  age« 
9ut  it  ought  to  h^ve  been  confidered,  that  men, 
coming  from  another  hemifphere  into  a  rude  un-- 
^ultivated  country,  would  apply  their  firft  care  to 
the  cultivation  of  efculent  plants,  breeding  cattle, 
^nd  the  toils  of  immediate  neceflity.  This  is  the 
natural  and  conftant  proceeding  of  well-governed 
ftates.  From  agriculture,  which  is  the  fburce  of 
population^  they  rife  to  the  arts  of  luxury ;  and 
the  arts  of  luxury  nouriih  commerce,  which  is 
the  child  of  induftry  and  parent  of  wealthy  In 
1769,  the  parliament  were  of  opinion  that  this 
period  was  at  length  arrived;  and  they  granted  a 
bounty  of  25  per  cent,  for  feven  years  on  all  raw 
filks  imported  from  the  colonies ;  a  bounty  of  20 
per  cent,  for  feven  years  following,  and  for  feven 
years  after  that  a  bounty  of  15  per  cent.  This 
encouragement  would  neceflarily  be  followed  by 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  olive  trees,  and  of 
feveral  other  plants.  The  nation  thoughtj  that 
tlicre  are  few  productions,  either  of  Europe  or 
AGa,  which  might  not  be  tranfplanted  and  culti* 
vated  with  more  or  lefs  fuccefs  on  fome  of  the 
vaft  countries  of  North  America.  Men  only  were 
wanting;  and  no  proper  precautions  were  ne- 
gleAed  to  inpreafe  their  number, 
wiih  what  The  firft  perfons  who  landed  in  this  defert  and 
thepto-       fav^gc  r^ion  were  Epgliflxmen,  who  had  been 
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perfccuted  at  home  for  their  civil  and  religious  ^xvm.'^ 
opinions.  *■*>/■  "^ 

,It  was  not  to  be  expected  that' this  firft  cmi-  NonhAme- 
gration  would'  be  attended  with  ifnpbrtant  confe-  ^^ZV 
quences.  The  inhabitatits  of  Great  Britain  arc  fo 
ftrongly  attached  to  their  native  foil,  that  nothing 
lefs  than  civil  wars  or  revolutions  can  incline  thofe 
among  them,  who  have^any  property,  charafter, 
or  induftry,  to  a  change  of  climate  and  coun- 
try: for  which  reafon,  the  re-eftablifhrnent  ot 
public  tranquillity  in  the  mother-country  was 
likely  to  put  an  infurmountablc  bar  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  American  cultivation. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  Englifh,  though  natu- 
rally aftive,  ambitious^  and  enterprifing,  were  illr 
adapted  to  the  bufineft  of  clearing  the  foil  of  the 
New  World.  Accuftomed  to  a  quiet  life,  eafe, 
and  many  conveniences,  nothing  but  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  religion  or  politics  could  fupport  thera 
under  the  labours,  miferies,  wants  and  calamities^ 
infeparable  from  new  plantations. 

It  is  further  to  be  bbferved,  that,  though  Eng- 
land might  have  been  abl'e  to  overcome  thefe  dif-*- 
ficulties, '  file  ought  not  to  have  wiflied  to  do  it. 
Without  doubt,  the  founding  of  colonies,  render- 
ing them  flourifhing,  and  enriching  herfelf  with 
their  productions,  was  an  advantageous  pro- 
fpeft  to  her;  but  thofe  advantages  would  be 
dearly  purchafed  at  the  expencc  of  her  own  po-  . 
pulation.  ; 

Happily  for  her,  the  intolerant  and  defpotic 
fpirit  that  prevailed  in  mbft  countries  in  Europe, 
forced  numberlcfs  viftims  to  take  refuge  in  an  un- 
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?  xvin'^  cultivated  trad,  which,  in  it's  ftatc  of  dcfolatton, 
feeaied  to  implore  that  afllilance  for  itfelf  which  it 
offered  to  the  unfortunate.  Thefe  men,  who  had 
efcaped  from  the  rod  of  tyranny,  in  crofling  the 
feas,  abandoned  all  the  hopes  of  return,  and  at* 
tached  thcmfelves  for  ever  to  a  country,  which  at. 
the  fame  time  afforded  them  an  afylum  and  an 
cafy  quiet  fubfiflcnce*  Their  good  fortune  could 
not  remain  for  ever  unknow'n.  Multitudes,  par- 
ticularly from  Germany,  flocked  to  partake  of  it. 
One  of  the  advantages  which  the  emigrants  pro- 
pofed  to  themfelves  was  the  becoming  citizens 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions, after  a  refidence  of  feven  years  in  any  of 
the  colonies. 

While  tyranny  and  perfecution  were  deftroy- 
ing  and  exhaufting  population  in  Europe,  Eng- 
lifh  America  was  beginning  to  be  filled  with  three 
forts  of  inhabitants.  The  firft  clafs,  which  is  the 
moft  numerous,  confifts  of  freemen. 

The  Europeans,  who  overrun  and  defo- 
Jate  the  globe  for  thefe  three  centuries  paft,  have 
fcattered  colonies  in  moft  of  the  points  of  it's 
circumference ;  and  their  race  hath  more  or  leis 
degenerated  every  where.  The  Englifh  fettle*- 
ments  of  North  America  appeared  to  have  under*^ 
gone  a  fimilar  fate.  The  inhabitants  were  uni- 
verfally*thought  to  be  lefs  robuft  in  labour,  lefs 
powerful  in  war,  and  lefs  adapted  to  the  arts^ 
than  their  anceftors.  Becaufe  the  care  of  cleart* 
ing  the  lands,  of  purifying  the  air,  of  alteringithe 
climate,  and  of  improving  nature,  had  abforbed 
all  tbe  faculties  of  this  people  i  tranlplanted  under 
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another  Iky,    it  was  concluded  that  they  were  ^^vni.^ 
degenerated,  and  unable  to  elevate  their  minds 
to  any  complicated  fpeculations. 
-    In  order  to  difpcl  this  fatal  prejudice,  it  be-» 
came"  neceffary  that  a  Franklin  fhould  teach  the 
philofophers  of  our  continent  the  art  of  govern* 
ing  the  thunder.    It  was  neceffary  that  the  pupils 
of  this  illuftrious  man,  fhould  throw  a  ftriking 
light  upon  feveral  branches  of  the  natural  fciences. 
it  was  neceffary  that  eloquence  fliould  renew,  in 
that  part  of  the  New  World,  thofc  ftrong  and 
rapid   impreffions  which    it    had   made  in   the 
'  proudeft  republics  of  antiquity.     It  was  necef- 
fary that  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  rights  of 
nations,  Ibould  be  firmly  eftablifhed  there,  in  ori- 
'ginal  writings,  which  will  be  the  delight  and  the 
confolation  of  the  moft  diftant  ages. 
-    Works  of  imagination,  andoftafte,  will  (bon 
follow  thofe  of  reafoning  and  obferv^tion.     New 
England  will  foon,  perhaps,  be  able  to  quote  it's 
Homer,  Jt's  Theocritus,  and  it's  Sophocles.  Nei- 
ther affiftance,    nor    matters,    nor   models,  are 
now  wanting.     Education  is  diffufed,  and  im- 
proves  daily.     There  are,  in  proportion,  more 
perfons  well  brought  up,  and  they  have  more  lei- 
furc  for  profecu ting  the  bent  of  their  genius,  than 
men  have  in  Europe,  where  the  education,  even 
of  youth,  is  often  comrary  to  the  progrefs  and  to 
the  unfolding  of  genius  and  of  reafon. 

By  a  fingular  contraft  with  the  Old  World,  in 
which  the  alrts  have  paffed  from  the  fouth  to- 
wards the  north,  we  Ihall  find  that  in  the  New 
World,   the  north  will  fervc   to  cnlighteo  the 
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B  o  o  K   fouthern  parts.     Hitherto,  the  mind   as  well  a* 
-the  body  hath  appeared  enervated  in  the  Weft 
Indies,    Men  in  ihofe  parts,  endowed  with  viva- 
city and  early  penetration,  have  a  quick  concep- 
tion, but  they  do  not  pcrfeverc  in  ftudy,  nor  da 
they  ufe  ihemfclves  to  long-continued  thought. 
Moft  of  them  have  a  great  facilUy*  for  acquiring 
every  kind  of  knowlege,  but  have  no  dccifivc 
turn  for  any  particular  fciencc.     As  they  arc  for* 
ward,  and  come  to  maturity  before  us,  they  are 
far  from  perfection,  and  we  are  almofl:  as  near  to 
it  as  we  can  be*  The  glory  and  happincfs  of  pro- 
dtlcing  a  change   in  their  difpofitions  muft  be 
the  work  of  Englifh  America.     But  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  it  (hould  take  fteps  conformable  to  this 
Aoble  defign,  and  aim,  by  jultice  and  laudable 
pfieans,  to  form  a  fet  of  people  fit  for  the  creation 
of  a  New  World.     This  is  what  hath  not  yet 
been  done. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  colonifts  was  formerly 
compofed  of  malefaftors  which  the  mother-coun- 
try tranfported,'  after  condemnation,  to  Americai 
and  who  were  bound  to  ^  fervitudc  of  fcven  or 
fourteen  years  to  the  planters  who  had  purchafed 
them  from  the  courts  of  juftic^.  Thefe  corrupt 
men,  always  difpofed  to  commit  frelh  crimes,  have 
at  kngth  been  univerfally  negledled.    . 

TmY  have  been  replaced  by  indigent  perfonSj^ 
whom  the  impoffibility  of  fubfifting  in  Europe  has 
driven  into  the  New  World.  Afterhaving  bought 
and  fold  the  Negro,  there  was  but  one  crime 
which  could  go  beyond  this,  this  was,  to  fell  one's 
countryman,  without  haying  bought  him  i  and  to 
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find  fome  perfori  v^hd  i^rould  bujr  him;  a6-  ^yfjj 
rbrdingly  thi$  has  been  done.  Having  cnmbafked 
without  being  able  to  pay  for  their  p'^ffagt^  theff 
wretched  rti'en  ^re  at  the  difpofal  of  their  captaiti^ 
who  fells  thenn  to  *hona  he  chufes.  This  fort  of 
flavcry  is  for  a  longer  or  (horter  tinnej  blit  ii 
can  never  exceed  eight  years.  If  among  thefe 
emigrants  there  are  any  who  are  not  of  age,  thei? 
Servitude  lafts  till  they  arrive  at  that  period^ 
which  is  fiked  at  twenty-one  for  the  bo^s,  arid 
eighteen  for  thfe  girls. 

None  of  thofe  who  are  cbntraded  for,  hairt  a 
right  to  marry  without  the  approbation  of  thell* 
mafler,  who  fct$  what  price  he  chufes  on  his  con^ 
fent.  If  any  one  of  them  fliould  run  away,  and  bt 
retaken,  he  is  to  ferve  a  week  for  each  day's  abfence 
a  month  for  every  week,  and  fix  months  for  one. 
The  proprietor  who  does  not  think  proper  to  re- 
ceive again  one  who  has  deferted  from  liis  fervice, 
rlrjay  feH  him  to  whom  he  chufes,  but  that  is  only 
for  the  term  of  the  firft  contradt.  Befides,  this 
fervice  doth  not  carry  any  ignominy  with  it;  and 
the  purchafer  does  all  that  lie*  in  his  power  t6 
Jeffen  the  ftain  received  by  this  kind  of  fale  and 
purchafe.  At  the  end  of  his  fervitude,  the  con- 
traded  perfon  enjoys  all  the  fights  of  a  free  citi- 
tcn.  With  his.freedorh,  he  receives  from  the 
mafter  whom  he  has  ferved,  either  implements  for 
husbandry,   or  utenfils  proper  for  his  work. 

5uT  witK  Whatbver  appearance  of  juftice  this 
^ccies  of  fraffic  may  be  coloured,  the  gfeateft 
part  of  the  ftfahgers  who  gp  ovef*  to  America  un- 
^cr  thefe  conditidn^,  would  fiqver  go  on  board  a 
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^xvin.^  fliip,  if  thqr  were  not  i.^vdgled  away.  Some 
artful  kidnappers  from  the  fens  of  Holland  fpread 
themfelves  over  the  Palatinate^  Suabia^  and  the 
cantons  of  Germany,  which  are  the  bed  peopled 
or  the  lead  happy.  There  they  let  forth  with 
raptures  the  delights  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
fortunes  eafily  acquired  in  that  country.  Simple 
men,  feduced  by  thefe  magnificent  promifes, 
blindly  follow  thefe  infamous  brokers,  engaged 
in  this  fcandalous  commerce,  who  ddiver  them 
over  to  factors  at  Amderdam,  or  Rotterdam. 
Thefe,  who  are  in  the  pay  of  companies,  who  hav6 
underuken  to  flock  the  colonies  with  inhabitants, 
give  a  gratuity  to  the  men  employed  in  this 
fervice.  Whole  families  are  fold,  without  their 
knowlege,  to  maders  at  a  diftance,  who  impofe 
the  harder  conditions  upon  them,  as  hunger  and 
neceflity  do  not  permit  the  fufFerers  to  give  a  re- 
fufal.  America  acquires  it's  fupplics  of  men  for 
hufbandry,  as  princes  do  for  war,  by  the 
fame  artifices ;  but  with  a  lefs  honed,  and  per- 
haps, a  more  inhuman  defign ;  for  who  knows 
the  number  of  thofe  who  die,  or  who  furvive 
their  expedations !  The  deception  is  perpetually 
carried  on  in  Europe,  by  carefully  fuppreffing  all 
correfpondence  with  America,  which  might  un« 
veil  a  mydery  of  impodure  and  iniquity,  too  well 
difguifed  by  the  intereded  principles  which  gave 
rife  to  it. 

But,  in  a  word,  there  would  not  be  fo  many 
dupes,  if  there  were  fewer  vidims.    It  is  the  op* 
preffion  of  government  which  makes  thefe  chime- 
I  rical  ideas  of  fortune  be  adopted  by  the  credulity 
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of  the  people.  Men,  unfortunate  in  their  private 
a^airs,  vagabonds,  or  contemptible  ac  home,  have 
nothing  worfe  to  fear  in  a  foreign  climate,  and  eafi- 
ly  purlue  theprofpe^  of  a  better  lot.  The  means 
made  ufe  of  to  retain  them  in  a  country,  where 
chance  has  given  them  birth,  are  only  calculated 
to  excite  in  them  a  defirc  to  quit  it.  It  is  vainly 
fuppofed  that  they  are  to  be  confined  by  prohibi- 
tions, menaces,  and  puniQiments :  thefe  do  but 
cxafperate  them,  and  drive  them  to  defertion  by 
the  very  forbidding  of  it.  They  Ihould  be  at- 
tached by  milder  means,  and  by  future  expe&a- 
tions  i  whereas  they  are  imprifoned  and  bound : 
man,  born  free,  is  rcftrained  from  attempting 
to  exift  in  regions,  where  heaven  and  earth  offer 
him  an  afylum.  It  has  been  thought  better  to 
ftifie  him  in  his  cradle,  than  to  let  him  fcek  for 
his  fubfiftence  in  fome  favourable  climate.  It  is 
not  judged  proper  even  to  leave  him  the  choice 
of  his  burial-place.— Tyrants  in  policy !  thefc 
are  the  efFeds  of  your  laws !  P,eople,  where  then 
are  your  rights  ? 

Is  it  then  become  neceflary  to  lay  open  to  the 
nations  the  fchemes  that  are  formed  againft  ^heir 
liberty  ?  Muft  they  be  told,  that  by  a  confpiracy 
of  the  moft  odious  nature,  certain  powers  have 
lately  entered  into  an  agreement,  which  muft  de- 
prive even  defpair  itfelf  of  every  rcfource  ?  For 
thefc  two  centuries  paft,  all  the  princes  of  Europe 
have  been  fabricating,  in  the  iecret  recefTcs  of  the 
cabinet,  that  long  and  heavy  chain  with  which  the 
people  are  encompafled  on  every  fide«  At  every 
^cgQchtioa  frcib  links  were  add^d  to  the  chain  fo 
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^  xvnt!^   artificially  contrived.     Wars  tended  not  to  mak6 
ftates  more  extcnfive,  but  fubjeds  niore  fubnnif- 
fivc,  by  gradually  fubftituting  military  govern- 
ment   to  the  mild  and  gentle  influence  of  laws 
and     morality.      The    federal    fovcrcigns   have 
all  equally  ftrengthciied  themfelves  in  their  ty- 
ranny   by  theif  tonqufefts,    o^   by   their   lofles. 
When  they  were  viftorious  they  reigned  by  their 
armies  j    when  humbled  by  defeat,  they  held  the 
command  by  the  mifery  of  their   pufillanimous 
fubjcfts;    if  they  \eere  cither  competitors  or  ad- 
•^erfaries  from  motives  of  ambition,  they  entered 
into  league  or  alliance,    only  to  aggravate  the 
fervitude  of  their  people.     Whether  they  meant 
to  excite  war,  or  to  preferve  peace,  they  werd 
certain  of  turning  to  the  advantage  of  their  au- 
thority, either  the  aggrandifement,  or  the  humi- 
liation of  their  people.     If  they  ceded  a  province, 
they  exhaufted  every  other,  that  they  might  either 
recover  it,  or  indemnify  themfelves  for  the  lofs. 
If  they  acquired  a  ne)V  one,  the  haughtinefs  they 
affected  out  of  it,  was  the  occafion  of  cruelty  and 
extortion  within.   They  borrowed  one  of  another, 
by  turns,  every  art  and  invention,  whether  of  peace 
br  of  war,  that  might  concur  fometimes  to  fb^ 
ment  natural  antipathy  and  rivalfhip,  fometim^i 
to  obliterate  the  charafter  of  the  nations;    as  if 
there  had  been   a  tacit  agreement  among   thfe 
tulers  to  fubjeft  the  nations,  one  by  means  of 
another,    to  the  defpotifm   they  had  conftanily 
been  preparing  for  them.     Ye  people,  who  aH 
groan  more  or  lefs  fecretly,  be  not  blinded  with 
refpcdl  to  your  condition!   thofc  who  never  en** 
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lertaincd  any  affcftion  for  you,  are  come  now  ^ ^vm^ 
not  to  have  any  fear  for  ypu.     In  the  extremity 
of  wretchcdnefs  one  (ingle  refog^ce  remained  for 
you  i    that  of  cfcape  and  emigration.— Even  that 
has  been  fliut  againft  you. 

Princes  h?iye  agreed  among  tbemfelves  to  re* 
ftore  to  one  another  defcrters,  who,  for  the  moft 
part,  dnlifted  by  compulfion  or  by, fraud,  haye  g 
right  to  cfcape  J  not  only  villain.$,  who,  in^ 
reality,  ought  not  to  fincj  a  refgge  any^wjf^crc; 
but  indifFcre;),tly  all  their. fybj efts,  whatever  icnay 
be  the  motive  that  obliged  them. to  quit  theij; 
country.  .  ,^ 

Thus  all  ye  unhappy  labourers^  who  find  nei-j 
ther  fubfiftence  nor  work  in  your  own  countries, 
after  they  have  been  ravaged  and  rendered  barren 
by  the  exaftions  of  finance  j  thus  ye  die  where  ye 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  born,  ye  have  no  refuge 
but  in  the  grave*  AU  ye  artifts  and  workmen  of 
every  fpecies,  harafled  by  monopolies,  who  ar« 
reftifed  the  right  of  working  at  your  own  free  dif^ 
pofal,  ynjcfs  you  havepurchafed  the  privileges  of 
your  calling :  yc  who  are  kept  for  your  whole  lif? 
in  the  worklhpp,  for  the  purpofe  of  jenriching.^ 
privileged  faftor:  ye  whom  a  co\irt-mourning 
leaves  for  months  together  without  bread  or 
wages  J  never  1  expcft  to  live  out  of  a  country 
where  fbldicrs  and  guards  keep  you.  imprifone^  ^ 
go,  wander  in  defpair,  and  die  of  regret.  If  ye 
ycnture  to  complain,  your  cries  will  be  re-echoed 
and  loft  in  the  depth  of  a  dungeon;  if  ye  make 
your  cfcape,  ye  will  be  purfued  even  beyond 
rnQ.un(ains  and  rivers :   ^e  will  be  fent  back,  or 
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^xvui*^  given   up,  bound   hand    and   foot,    to   torture; 
and  to  that  eternal  reftraint,  to  which  you  have 
been  condemned  from  your  birth.     Do  you  like- 
wife,  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  a  free  fpirit, 
independent  of  prejudice  and  error,  who  dare  to 
think  and  talk  like  men,  do  you  erafe  from  your 
minds  every  idea  of  truth,  nature,  and  humanity  ! 
Applaud  every  incroachment  made  on  your  coun- 
try and  your  fellow-citizens,  or  elfe  maintain  a 
profound  filencc  in  the  recefles  of  obfcurity  and 
concealment.     All  ye  who  were  born  in  thofe 
barbarous  dates,  -where  the   condition*  for    the 
mutual  reftoration  of  deferters  has  been  entered 
into  by  the  feveral  princes,  and  fealed  by  a  trea- 
ty 5  recolleft  the  infcription  Dante  has  engraven 
on  the  gate  of  his  infernal  region :  Voi  cV  entrate^ 
la f date  omai  ogni  fperanza :  Tou  who  enter  ^  here^ 
leave  behind  you  every  hope. 

What!  is  there  then  no  afylum  remaining 
beyond  the  feas?  Will  not  England  open  her 
colonies  to  thofe  wretches,  who  voluntarily  prefer 
her  dominion  to  the  infupportable  yoke  of  their 
own  country  ?  What  occafion  has  fhe  for  that 
infamous  band  of  contrafted  flaves,  feduced 
and  debauched  by  the  fhameful  means  employed 
by  every  ftate  to  increafe  their  armies  ?  What 
need  has  flie  of  thofe  beings  ftill  more  miferable, 
of  whom  fhe  compofes  another  clafs  of  her  in- 
habit;ants  ? 

Yes,  by  an  antiquity,  the  more  (hocking  as  it 
b  apparently  the  lefs  neceffary  j  the  northern  pro- 
vinces have  had  recourfe  to  the  traffic  and  flavcry 
of  the  Negroes.    It  will  not  be  difowned,  that 

they 
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they  may  be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  Icfs  ill-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
treated^  and  icfs  overburthcfted  with  toil,  than  in 
the  iflands.  The  laws  protcft  them  more  effec- 
tually, and  they  feldom  become  the  vidtims  of 
the  barbarity  or  caprice  of  an  odious  tyrant.  But 
ftill,  what  muft  be  the  biirthen  of  a  man's  life  who 
IS  condemned  to  languifh  in  eternal  flavery  ? 
Some  humane  fedtaries,  Chriftians  who  look  for 
virtues  in  the  gofpel,  more  than  for  opinions^ 
have  often  been  defirous  of  reftoring  to  their 
flaves  that  liberty  for  which  they  cannot  receive: 
any  adequate  compenfation ;  but  they  have  been 
a  long  time  witholden  by  a  law^  which  di- 
rected that  an  affignment  of  a  fufficiency  for 
fubfiftence,  Ihould  be  made  to  thofc  who  were  kt 
at  liberty. 

Let  us  rather  fay,  they  bavd  been  prevented 
from  doing  this  by  the  convenient  cuftom  of  be- 
ing waited  on  by  Qavesj  by  the  fondnefs  they 
have  for  power,  which  they  attempt  to  juftify  by 
pretending  to  alleviate  their  fervitudej  and  by 
the  opinion  fo  readily  entertained  that  the  flaves 
do  not  complain  of  a  ftate,  which  is  by  time 
changed  into  nature :  thefe  are  the  fophifms  of 
fclf-love,  calculated  to  appJeafe  the  clamours  of 
confcience.  The  generality  of  mankind  are  not 
born  with  evil  difpofitions,  or  prone  to  do  ill  by 
choice;  but  even  among  thofe  whom  nature 
feems  to  have  formed  juft  and  good,  there  are 
but  few  who  poflefs  a  foul  fufficiently  difln- 
terefted,  courageous,  and  great,  to  do  any  good 
aiftion,  if  they  muft  facrifice  fome  advantage 
for  it. 
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•  o^o^  K       Bux  fljil  the  quakers  have  lately  (st  an  example 
which  ought  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of 
religion  and  humanity.     In  one  of  their  ailem* 
bliesi  where  every  one  of  the  faithful^  who  con- 
ceives himfcJf  moved  by  the  impulfe  of  the  holy 
fpiritj  has  a  right  of  fpeaking;    one  of  the  i^re- 
thren>  who  was  himfelf  undoubtedly  infpired  on 
this  occafion,  arofe  and.faid  :    "  How  long  then 
''  iball  we  have  two  confciences^   two  nrieafures^ 
**  two  fcales  !  one  in  our  own  favour,  one  for  the 
**  ruin  of  our  neighbour,  both  equally  falfc  ?  Is  it 
*^  for  us,  brethren,  to  complain  at  this  monnent, 
<'  that  the  parliament  of  England  wifhes  to  en-    | 
**  flave  us,  and  to  impofe  upon  us  the  yoke  of 
*'  fubjefts,  without  leaving  us  the  rights  of  ci- 
/'tizens;  while  for  this  century  paft,  we  have 
•*  been   calmly  afting  the  part  of  tyrants,    by 
*'  keeping  in  bonds  of  the  hardeft  flavcry  men 
^'  who  are  our  equals  and  our  brethren  ?  What 
<«  have  thofe  unhappy  men  done  to  us,  whom 
<<  nature  had  feparated  from  us  by  barriers  (b  for- 
«*  midable,  whom  our  avarice  has  fought  after 
•'  through  ftorms  and  wrecks,  and  brought  away 
*'  from  the  midil  of  their  burning  fands,  or  from 
**  their  dark  forefts  inhabited  by  tygers  ?  What 
"  crinve    have  they  been    guilty  of,   that  they 
<*  ihould  be  tor'n  from  a  country  which  fed  them 
<<  without  toil,  and  that  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
•*  planted  by  us  to  a  land  where  they  perifti  under 
<<  the  labours  of  fervitude  i  Father  of  Heaven, 
^<  what  family  haft  Thou  then  created,  in  which 
^*  the  elder  born,  after  having  feized  on  the  pro- 
•*  pcrty  of  their  brethren,  are  ftill  refolved  tQ 
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^*  compel  them,  with  ftHpes,  to  manure  vs^ith  the  *  ^y^j  '^ 

*^  blood  of  their  veins  arid  the  fweat  of  their  bro^ 

^'  that  very  inheritance  of  which  they  haVe  beert 

*^  robbed?    Deplorable-  rate,  whom   we  fender 

*^  brutes  to  tyrannize  dver  them  j   in  ^hoftm  wd 

"  extinguilh  every  power  of  the  fouli   to  load 

*^  their  limbs  and  theit*  bodies  with  burthens  i  id 

*^  whom  we  efface  the  imaige  of  God^  and  the 

*^  ftamp   of  manhood;     A  race   mutilated   and 

*^  diflionoured  as  to  the  faculties  of  mind  and 

"  body,  throughout  it's  exiftence,  by  us  who  ard 

*^  Chriftians  and  Englifhmen !    Englilhmeni    yi 

*^  people  favoured  by  Heaven,'  and  refpefted  ori 

^*  the  feasi  ^would  ye  be  free  and  tyrant^  at  thd 

*' fame  inlbant?    No,*    bfethren!    it  is  time  vrd 

*'  fhould  be  confiftent  With^  ourfelve^.     Let  us  fct 

**  free  thdfe  nrtiferable  viAinrs  of  our  pride:  Le£ 

*^  us  refborfc  the  Negfofes  td  that  liberty,  wfticHt 

*<  man  (hbuld  never  take  from  man^     iMfay  all 

**  Chriftian  focietics  be  induced.  By  our  cxanrfpiri 

**  to  repair  an  injuftice  aluthorifcd  by  thecrimesl 

**  and  plunders  of  two  centuries  !    May  men  tod 

*«  long  d^gradedi  at  length  raife  t6  Heatvert  their 

**  arms  freed  from  chains,  and  their  eyes  bathedl 

*«  in  tears  of  gratitude  I    Alas!    thefe   unhappy 

**  mortals  have  hitherto  (hed  no  tears  but  thofe  of 

.<«  defpair  I" 

This  difcoiirfe  awakened  remorfe,  and  tht 
fmall  numbei'  of  ftaves  who  belonged  to  the 
Quakers  were  fet  at  liberty.  If  the  fetters  of 
thefe  unforttinate  people  were  riot  broken  by  the 
bthef  coloriifts  of  I^orth  America,  yet  PennfyU 
Vania,  New  Jerfcy,   and  Virginia,   warmly  foli-- 
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^  xvm  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  infamous  tra^c  of  men  fliould  be 
Wr.rya^  prohibited*  Every  colony  of  this  vaft  continent 
fppear^d  difpofed  to  follow  this  example:  but 
fh^y  were  prevented  by  an  order  from  the  mo* 
th^r^^couQtry  to  it's  delegates^  to  rejcft  cv^ry 
propof^l  tending  to  this  humane  prpj^d.  This 
9rucl  prohibition  wuuid  not  have  been  furprifingi 
if  it  had  come  frpm  thofc  countries  which  are  as 
^^ep  fupk  in  barbarifm  by  the  ibackl^s  of  vice> 
fis  thf  y  h^v^  formerly  been  by  thofe  of  ignorance. 
Wh^n  a  government,  both  facerdoul  and  mili^- 
t^y,  has  brought  every  thing,  even  the  opinions 
pf  men,  under  it's  yokej  when  man,  become  an 
ioipoftor,  has  perfuaded  the  armed  multitude, 
tb^t  he  holds  from  Heaven  the  right  of  oppref* 
fing  (he  earth,  there  i^  no  (hadow  of  liberty  left 
fpr  civili^^pd  n^tipps.  Why  (hould  they  not  take 
their  revenge  pn  the  people  qf  the  torrid  zone  i 
B^it  I  (hall  never  comprehend  by  whaf  fatality 
tbat  legifls^tion,  which  is  the  moft  happily 
p)4i>Qf  d  of  aqy  that  hath  ever  exifted,  hath  been 
capable  of  preferring  the  intereil  of  a  few  of  it's 
merchants,  tp  the  di&ates  of  nature,  of  reafo0» 
and  of  virtMe. 

s 

To^«t<i«.       Thi  ^Qj)u}4tiQn  of  North  America  confifb  of 

puiatioo  of    l9>)r  hundred  thoufand  Negroes,  and  of  two  mil- 

HcThaA*    lions  five  or  fix  hundred  thoufand  white  people, 

■'^^^-         if  the  calculations-  of  cpngreft  be  not  ex^iggerated. 

The  number  of  citizens  doubles  ^very  fifteen  qr 

fix^een  years,  in  fpme  of  thofei  proyii>ccs,  and 

every  eighteen  or  twenfy  years  in  Qtibers..     So  rar 

pid  an  (ncreafc  mufl:  have  two  fouirces  >  t:h^  fir$ 

ifj  ijhat  a  fiumbcr  of  I;-i(hffien^  J^v?,  Frenchmen*, 

Switvrs, 
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S^ilMfs^  PaikciMSi  Morivkns,  aftd  Saltzburgh-  ^  xvin.*^ 
cttf '  aft^r-  having  been  wot *n  out  with  the  po- 
litical aiid  religious  troubles  they  had  expe- 
rienoed  in  Europe,  have  gone  in  Icarch  df  peade 
alkl  qutetrteft  in  thefe  diftant  climates.  The  ft-^ 
cbttd  fource  of  that  amnxing  intreafe  arifes  ffom 
tht  dimtte  jtrelfof  the  colonies,  where  experience 
has  (hew'n  that  the  people  ilactirally  doubled  their 
nurhbers  every  five-and-twenry  years.  The  ob- 
fervation^  of  Mr.^  Franklin  will  make  thefe  truths 
evident. 

* 

Th£  numbers  of  'tlie-  people,  fays  that  philo* 
fopher,  mcrealc  every  where  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  marriiages ;  and  that  number  increafcs 
as  the  means  of  fubfifl;rng  a  family  are  rendered 
more  eafy.  In  a  country  where  the  means  of  fub* 
Mehce  abound,  more  peopte  marry  early.  In  a 
fociety,  whofe  fjrofperity  is  a  mark  of  it*s  anti- 
quity, the  rich|  alarmed  at  the  expences  which 
femrale  Itrxury  brings  along  with  ir,  engage  as 
latrf  as  poffJble  in  a  ftate,  which  is  difficult  to 
enter  into,  and  expenfive  to  maintain;  and  the 
perfarts,  who  haVe  no  fortunes,  pafs  their  days  in. 
a  celibacy  Whidh  diftuf b^  the  married  ftate.  The 
maftets  have  but  few  children,  phe  fervants  have 
none  at  all^and  the  artifans  are  afraid  of  having 
any*  Thrs  crrcamftance  is  fo  evident,  efpecially 
in  gre^t  towns,  tharrh*6  population  in  them  is  not 
kept  up  to  it's  ufual  ftandard,  and  that  we  con- 
ftantly  find  tfiere  a  greater  number  of  deaths  than 
birtfcs.^ '"Hajfrprly  (or  xjt^  thh  decreafe  has  not  yet 
penetrated  into  the  country,  where  the  conffant 
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•  xvu!  "^  praftice  of  making  up  thedcficicacy  of  ^ecowns/ 
gives  a  litde  more  fcope  for  population.    .  iQuC. 
the  lands  being  every  where  occupied^  and  Ibc-at 
the  higheft  rate,  thofe  who  cannot  acquire  pro- 
perty of  their  own,  are  hired  by  thofe  who  are.  ia 
pofledion  of  it.     Competition,  which  arifes  from 
the  multitude  of  workmen^^  lowers  the  priq^  of 
labour,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  profit  tak^s  away  the 
delire  and  the  hope  of^  as  well  as  thcabilitiesrrcr. 
quifite  for,   incrcafe  by  marriage.     Such  is  the 
prcfent  ftate  of  Europe. 

That  of  America  prcfcnts  an  appearance  of  a 
quite  contrary  nature.   .  Trads  of  land,  waftc  and 
uncultivated,   are  cither  given  away,,of  may  be 
obtained  for  fo  moderate  a  price,  that  .a, man  of 
the  lead  turn  for  labour,  is  furnilhcd  in  a.fhort 
time  with  an  extent,  which,  while  it  is  fufBcicnt  to 
rear  a  numerous  family,  will  maintain  his  pofte- 
rity  for  a  confiderable  time.     The  inhabitants, 
therefore,  of  the  New  World,  marry  in  greater 
numbers,  arid  at  an  earlier  time  of  life,  than  the 
inhabitants    of  Europe.     Where    one, hundred. 
enter  into'  the  .married  ftate  in  Europe^  there  are 
two  hundred  in  America ;   and  if  we  rf  ckoi>  four 
children  to  each  marriage  in  our  climates,  we. 
fliould  allow,'  at  leaft,  eight  in  the  N^w  Hemi-j 
fphere.     If, we  multiply  thefe  famHies.bjp  their 
produce,    it  will  appear  that^ip^  le^^.thap^xwo 
centuries.  North  America  will  arrive:  at  an  im- 
menfe  degree  of  population,  unlef$i,it's-pa|uralr 
pfogrefs  fliouId  be  impeded  by  obfta^l^sj  which  ic 
is  not  ppflfiblc  to  fprefee.  \   -  f.  .\  r  ...  ..i 
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:     It  is  now  peopled  with  healthy  and-  robuft  ^  $y^iJ^ 
tnen,  of  a  ftature  above  the  common  fize.     Thcfe   <  .■■^^^--^ 
Creoles  come  to  their  full  growth  fooner,  than  the   prcvan^ngat 
Btiropeafis,  but  do  not  live  fo  long.     Theinha-   NonhAmc- 
bitan^s  -are  fupplied  with  great  plenty  of  every  «"♦ 
thittg  pequffite  for  food,  by  the  low  prica  of  rtieat, 
fifli,.'  grain,  game,  fruits,  cyder,  and  vegetables* 
Clothing  is'^not  fo  cafily  procuried,  that  being 
ftill  very  dear,  whether  it. be  brought  from  Eu-» 
rbpe^-or»made  in  the  country.     Manners  are  in 
the  ftate  they  fhould  be  among,  young  colonies^ 
and.'p«fOfJle  given  to  cultivation,  who  are  not  yet 
poli&c3  nor,  corrupted,  by  refiding  in  great  cities* 
Throughout  the  families  in  general,  there  reigns 
CBC0r\6iny,  neatnefe,    and.  regularity.     Gallantry 
and  gaming,  the  paffibhs  of  indolent  opulence, 
febk)8ln}  ^interrupt  that  happy  tranquillity.     The 
fcaaald/ex  are  ftill  what  they  Ibould. be,  gentle, 
mcHkft^    compj^flionafee,  iarid    ufeful;.    they   are 
in .  :pqir6(r»on  of  thofd   virtues  which  perpetuate 
the  efbpire  ofdaeir  charms,     '^The  men,  are  en- 
gaged ja  their  iirft  occupations^  the  care  and  im- 
provcqicnt  of  their  plantations^    which  will  be 
the  fupporc  of  their  pofterity.     One  general  fen- 
timent  pF  benevolenjce  unites  every  fgmily,     No* 
thisig  contributes  to  this  union  fo  much  as  ^  cer- 
tain equality  of  ftation,  a  fecurity    that  arifes 
from  property,  hope,  and  a  general  facility  of  jn-f 
creufmg  itj    in  a  word,   nothing  contributes  ta  it 
fo  much  as  the  reciprocal  independence  in  which 
all  men  live,  with  refpeft  to  their  wants,  joined  to 
the  neceffity  of  focial  connexions  for  the  purpofes 
(jf  their    pleafurcs.     Inftead  of  luxury,    which 
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briog^  qpif^ry  in  U'$  trai^,  ioA<4dof  lhi#  affli^in 
und  IhookiPg  cwtraft,  ^n  univcrfal  f^fe, .  vfiicXf 
dwlt  mn  in  ihp  original  diftnbwtion  of  thc^^o^s, 
has  by  i:he  influ^Dce  of  indyftry  giv^n  rife  in  every 
breaft  to  the  mutual  dedre  of  pkafing  $  a  defirCj 
without  doubty  more  fatisfadory  than  tha  Amerce 
difpoficioa  to  injure  our  brethreA^  which,  sa  infe* 
parable  from  an  extreme  lAoquality  of  fortune  and 
rondition«  Men  never  meet  without  fatisfa&ioat 
when  they  are  neither  in  that  ftate  of  mutuaj  dtf^ 
t&ncc  whiqh  leads  to  tndiffctrence»  nor  in  chat!  way 
of  rivaiihip  which  borders  on  hatred.  Thoycome 
nearer  together  and  unite  in  focieties  s  in  fiMurt^  it 
is  in  the  colonies  that  men  lead  fucli.a  rural  life 
as  was  the  original  defliination  of  mankiod^  heft 
fuited  tc^  the  health  and  incrcafe  of  the  fpecies: 
probably  they  enjoy  all  khe  •  happinefs  confiAcot 
with  the.  frailty  of  humaa  nature.  We  do^aov^ 
indeed^  find  ti^re  thofc,  gracesj  thofe  italems, 
thofe  reiinied  enjoyments,  the  means  ai>d  enponce 
ef  which  wear  out  and  fatigve  the  fprings.  of  die 
{bul>  and  bring  on  the  vapours  of  mehneholy 
which  ib  naturally  follow  the  difguft  arifing  fronor 
fenfual  enjoyment;  but  there  are  the  pkaA^resotf 
doineftic  Hfe^  the  mutual  attacbmcnas  of  parentsi 
and  children,  and  conjugal  1«V€^  that  paiEGcMa  fo 
pure  and  fo  delicious  to  the  foul  daiat  cact  tafite  it^ 
and  defpife  all  other  gratifications*  Tliiais  is  tbes 
enchanting  prolpe^t  exhibited  thxoughovit  Bfod^ 
America.  It  is  iia  the  wilds  o£  Florida  and  ViiN* 
ginla,  ev^n  loi  the  6irefts  of  Canada,,  that  men  are 
enabled  ^a  continue  ta  love  during  tbdtt  wdtok 
Jifo  wh^(  >^^  ^hp  objjeft'  of  tl^  ^m  aSHhiioiv 
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that  innocence  arid  virtue,  which  nev'er  entirely  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


lok  their  beauty. 

If  there  be  any  circunnffance  t;(^anting  if6  tht 
happinefs  of  Britifh  Anrjerica,  it  is  that  d(  fornd- 
irtg  one  entire  nation.  Families  are  there  fotitid 
ibnfietimes  r^-unired,  fometinncs  difperfed;  OTrgi- 
Bating  from  all  the  different  countries  ofEuYbpe^ 
Thefe  colonllb;  in  \;«rhatever  fpot  chahce  erf  dif- 
cernmeiilt  rriUj  hafVe  plafced  them,  all  prefcr^^, 
with  a  prejudice  not  to  be  w"6r*h  our,  their  itto- 
ther-tonguey  the  partialities  and  the  efiftorilsfof 
their  own  country.  Separate  fchools  and  chtyrehes 
hinder  theili  from  rnixing  with  the  hof^itabfd  pe'o^-' 
pie,  who  affForded  thenfi  a  place  6f  reftrge,  Stff^ 
more  eftranged  from  this  people  by  worlbrp,  by 
toanners,  and  pf  obably  by  their  feelings,  they  har- 
bour feeds  of  diflentiori  that  may  oni^  daiy  prdvd 
the  ruin  and  total  overthrow  of  th«  ceJoii^esv 
The  onl-y  prefcrvative  agaii^ft  this  difafter  di^peM^ 
entirely  on-  the  conduft  of  the  government^  tHe^ 
belong  to. 

By  go<^ernTr>erit$  rfiufl:  not  be  underffootf  thofef  Nature  ©f 

n  /v  •  r  r^  r  •    i       -  i  ^^*^    govern* 

ftrange  con-witutions  of  tLurope^  w'htch  arcf  ^n  ab-   iren»«  rfta- 
furd  miJltore  of  facfed  and  profane  laws.    EngTifff  N!>rthVm«- 
Ameri^a  was-  wife  oi^  h^ppy  enough  not  t'o*  admiif  '**=^* 
any  ecctefiaftical  power :    beitig  from  the  begin'-s 
mmg  inhabited  by  Pi*efbyterians,  fti-e  rej(?£ted  w'rfft 
horror  every  thing  that  might  revive  the  itfc^  of 
it*     Aft  affaii's  which  in  the  othei'  parrs'  of  the 
globe  ^$e  deterrtii^fted  by  the  ecefeftaftrc^afl  eotitts, 
m-e  h^re  broijght  before  *he  ci^it  magif^[*ate,  or  th6 
n^tionuT  aiFcmblie^^    The  atfeinpts  mad*  by  the 
nn9?i|ri()a*s  of  the  l^nglifb  chu-rc-h  t&  eft^bliflv  their 
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^xviiT^  hierarchy  in  that  pountry^  have  ever  been  abor-* 
tivc,  notwithftanding  the  fupport  given  them  by 
the  nbojher-pountry :  but  ftill  they  are  equally 
concerned  in  the  adminiftration  as  well  as  thofe  of 
other  fefts.  None  but  Catholics  have  been  ex-r 
eluded,  on  accoupt  of  their  refufing  thofe  oaths 
which  the  public  tranquillity  feemed  to  require. 
in  this  view  Araericap  government  has  defervcd 
%he  greateft  comniendation ;  but  in  ofh^r  ^efpefts, 
it  is  not  lb  well  regulated. 

Policy,  in  it's  airp  and  principal  cbjeft,  re-r 
fembles  the  education  of  children.     They  both 
tend  to  form  men,  and  (hould  be  in  fcvcral  re-* 
fpefts  fimilar  to  each  other.     Savage  people,  firft 
vnitisd  in  fqciety;^  require,  as  much  as  children, 
JO  be  fornetimes  led  Qn  by  gentle  me^ns,  and 
fometi:T)e§  reftrained  by  compulfion.     For  wane 
of  ei^perience,  which  alone  form$  our  reafon,  as 
^hefc  fayages  arc  incapable  of  governing  them^^ 
felves  iq  the  feyeral  changes  of  things  and  ^he  va- 
rious concerns  that  belong  to  a  rifing  fociety,  tho 
government  that  condufts  them  fhould  itfelf  be 
enlightened,  and  guide  them  by  authority  to  years 
pf  maturity.     Thus  it  is  that  barbarous  nations  are 
-  naturally  fubjc6l  to  the  oppreffive  yok;e  of  dcf-r 
potic  power,    till  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  fo-» 
ciety  their  interpfts  teach  them  to  conneft  them-? 
pelves. 

CiviifizEp  nations,  lilie  yoving  men,  more  or 
Ipfs  advanced,  pot  in  proportion  to  their  abilities, 
but  from  the  cqndu^  of  their  early  education,  as 
foon  as  they  become  fenfible  of  their  own  ffrength, 
^nd  right^  require  to  be  managed  and  even  atr 
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fended  to  by  their  governors,     A  fon  well  edut»   ^vvm* 
(:ated  (hould  engage  in  no  undertaking  without  t^^_  ,^ti.'^ 
ponfuhiqg  his  fether ;  a  prince,  on  the  contrary, 
^ould  make  no  regulations  without  ^onfulting 
his  people :  further,  the  fon,  in  rcfolutions  whcr« 
he  follows  the  advice  of  his  father,  frequently 
hazards  nothing  but  his  own  happinefs  $    in  all 
that  a  prince  ordains,  the  happinefs  of  his  people 
is  conperne'd.     The  opinion  of  the  public,  in  a 
pation  that  thinks  and  fpeaks,  is.  the  rule  of  the 
government:  and  the  prince  fliould  never  thwart 
that  opinjpn  without  public  reafqns,  nor  oppofc 
it  without  having  firft  convinced  the  people  of 
their  error.     Governnoent   is  to  model  all   it's 
forrrls  according  to  public  opinipn;    thisi,  it  i$ 
well  know'p,  varies  with  mjatja^rs,    habits,. 2^nd  "  *" 

inforination.     So  that  one  pfiAce  may,  without        -,•>-'•*•  " ' 
finding  the  leaft  refiftance,  do  up  adt  of  authority,  -     . 

npt  to  be  revived  by  his  fijcceflbr,  without  ext 
piting    the  public   indignation.      From  whence 
^oes  this  difference  arife  ?    The  firft  cannot  have 
thwarted  an  opinion  that  was  not  fprungup  iq 
his  time,  but  the  latter  may  have  openly  coun-f 
terafted  it  a  century  after.     The  firft,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  (^^preffion,  may,  ^^^ithout  the  know* 
lege  of  the  public,  havp  taken  a  ftep,  the  violence 
of  which  he  m^y  have  foftencd  or  made  amends 
for  by  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  government ;  the 
Other  fliall,  perhaps,   have  increafed  the  public 
calamities  by  fuch  unjuft  aAs  of  wilfyl  authority, 
^s  may  perpetuate  it's  firft  abufes.     Public  re- 
fnonftrapce  IS  generally  the  refult  of  opinion;  ahji 
|hc  general  opinion  is  the  rule  of  government : 
'':    '""   ^     '       '     '  "' "•■  '-and 
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aad  becanfc  the  pablic  opinion  governs    m^n- 
kiod^  kingif  for  this  rrafeR^  hwotme  the  I'Oier^ 
of  mem     Govemmetitfi  then,  as  urdl  as  Opinionsi 
oaght  CO  improve  and  Mivatice  toperfe^ion.   But 
what  is  the  irule  for  opidiolis  among  kn  ^hlighc- 
cted  people}   Ic  is  the  permaMnt  iiit^ttA  of  ib- 
ticty>  the  fafety  and  advantage  of  the  i^dtion^ 
This  incerefk  is  ntodifWd  by  cbe  corn  of  events  anti 
fituations;  public  opiftion  and  the  form  of  th«  go* 
vemmenffoMdwfhefe  federal  ftiodifications.   Thi* 
is  the  foarce  of  all  the  forms  of  government,  dfta- 
btiihed  by  the  Engti(hi  who  are  ratioi^al  and  frce^ 
throughout  North  Aitttfic^* 
Tttf  goverttm«ht  df  Nov»^S<iotta,  of  one  of  the 
Af  prcwinces  irf  Ne^  Ertgla#*d,   New  York,    New 

^^^^^^  ^         Jcrfeyr  Vi#gii«i^y  itK  two  Cardlinas,  and  Georgia, 
C(/U^^^      it  ftyJed  royal  j   bee^ufe  fha  kirtg  of  Engla^rf  U 

there  invcfted  with  <he  fupfeme  aochori^.  fte-* 
prefematives  of  the  people  form  a  hotif^  of  ^<mi^ 
monsy  as  m  the  mother^councry :  af  kleA  coxanctt, 
appto'ved  by  the  kitig,  mrended  to  i^^pporc  the 
prerogMivesi  of  the  erowi),  feprefent^  tbe  botrfe 
erf  peers,  and  maincains  that  ^ep^efentation^  by  (sbe 
forsui]»  and  rmk-  of  the  moft  diftiogiFidSed  f^^ 
f&m  in  tAc  co^^ntry,  .who  are  mfdtttbers  of  it.  A 
goviemor  co0<visne$,  piN:frogt)^)»,  anfd  difiblv^s^  d^r 
^emUics  f  ghresi  or  tt£i^(c§  ^tm  to  their  ^tVp- 
bera;tionSy  y^\Mi>  receive  from^  kh  approbafc^oifi  the 
force  of  law,  tiil  chc  kmg,.  to  whom  they  are 
tram6tim%eAf  has  rejeiSxd  them. 

Th£I  fecond  krnd  of  gci^nmem  wllicfb  Cdk^ 
place  m  tW  colonies,  is  hniaw'n:  bf  the  nam^  of 
propircta/y  goven^ment*    When  the  Engl^fc  fifft 
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Xettlfid  in  thofe  diflbtnt  regions,  a  rapacious  and  ^  ^^^^^  ^ 


a&ii^e  court-favofirUe  ^afily  obtained  in  thofe 
vraflcfif  which  vrere  as  large  as  kingdoms^  a  pro- 
perty and  auchority  vrithooc  bounds,  A  bow  and 
a  few  ikins,  the  oely  hcMmage  exacted  by  rbe 
crowv/.purchafed  for  a  nun  in  power  the  right  tff 
foiecmgnty^  or  of  governing  at  pleafore  in  an  un- 
koow!n  couatry  3^  fucfa  was  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment  in  the  greater  part  of  the  colMies*  At  pre^ 
fent)  Magfapd  and  PennfYlvanria  ^re  the  only 
provinces  under  this  iingular  form  of  govermneac> 
-or  rather  this  fingular  foundation  of  fovereignqir, 
Mafyliiid,  indeed,  differs  fro<m  the  reft  of  the 
pr^miices  only  by  receiving  it^s  governor  fmtsk 
thR  f^mUy  of^Bgiiimpre,  wh^fe.  noniinatton  k 
to  t(e  approved  bjy  the  kii^g.  In  Pcnpfylv^ 
jtbe  fcovcrnoc  na^iMd  by  thc_pri:^rietaMry^^nFiily% 
and  confirmed  by  the  crownj.i^  iipt.Aippo^td  by 
^cpuncl),  which  gives  a  kipd  pf' 6iperiority>  and 
he  is>  obliged  to  ag^ee  wii;h  the  con^mona^  m 
V(hon^  is  naturally  ve^ed  all  authority. 

ATHiaDfoifHiy  ftyled  by  ihe  Engtiilb  Charter 
gcry;erqmegt»  (ctm%  nnore  calculated  t0r  produce 
hara)ooy  in  the.  conftitytioD.  Ae^prefene  dus  ftib^ 
f^&9r  only  in.  Gomie^icnt  aad  Rhade^lfland  ;  bat 
it  w^  forgngrly  eatteflded  to  ait  the- pg&vincca  iai 
New  Eftgland.  ^  It.  may  be  eoafidescd  as.  a  mere 
democracy.  Thq  inhs^ants.  of  ihemftiT^^Iin^ 
and  depQxfe  ail  tbsirofficers^  and  make  whatever 
laws  ifaey  think  propeir,  wttiBOUt:  being  obliged  to 
have  the  a&nt  q£  she  kiagv  or  his  haviag:  aaip 
n^  IP  annulr  t&eiii» 

At 
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^  xvuif' '     '^'^  Icngtbr  the  conqueft. » of  Cabada,.  joined  to 


th^.  acquiluioaQf  Florida,  hasig^vca  fife  to  a  form 
of  jegipattoii  hitherto  ttrfkiiQn'n/throoghouc  cbe 
realnx  of  Grease  BricatQ.  .  Thofe' prorinces  have 
•been  put  or  left  under  the  yoke  of  military^  and 
confequently  abfolute  authority.  Wiit^ofitzny 
right  to  aliemble  in  a  national  body,  they  receive 
immediately  from  the  court- of  London  every  or^ 
4er  of  government. 

This  diverficy  of  governments  is  not  the  work 
of  the  mocber-'QOuntry.  We  do  not  find  in  it  the 
traces  of  a  reafonable,  uniform,  and  regular  lqgif«- 
latiom  It  is  chance,  climate^.the  prejudices  .of 
the  times,  and  of  the  founders  of  the  colonies^ 

that  have  produced  this  motley  variety  of  con^ 
ftitutions.  ^  *It  '  is  not  the  province  of  men, 
who  are'  caft  by  chance  upon*' a  defert  coaft,  to 
conftittate  legiflationt 

All  legifladon,  in  it%  nattire,  (hould 'aim-^aft 
the  happiiiefs'  of  fociety.  ^  -The 'means  by  whi^fi 
it  is  to  attalh  thii  great  grid,  depend  entirely  on 
it's  natural  qualities.  Clin[i4te,'that  is  to  fay,  the 
Iky  and  tht  foil,  ^'re  the  fiir ft  rule  for  the  legi0ar 
tor.  His' refoUfcSfl^  dilate  t6lliari  his  duties.  ^In 
the  Brft  inftance;  die  local  pofiti^^  (liould  be  con* 
fultcd.  A  pamber  of  people-  thtdw-n  on  a  mirt- 
time  coaft,  will  ^Ktve  Unvs  morbi  or  lefs  re4ative  ro 
agriculture  or  nay igationy  ini  proportion  to  the 
influence  the  Tea  or  land  may  haVie'on  the  fubftft* 
ence  of  the  inhabitants  v^ho  are  to  people  that 
defert  coaft.  If  th^  new  colooy::be  led  by  the 
pourfc  of  fome  large  river  far.  wathin  Und,  a  legif- 
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latoc  ought  to  Jiavc  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  ^^vS,* 
Ibil,  and  the  degree  of  it's  fertility,  as  wdl  afis  to 
the*  connexions  the  colony  will  hahrc-  €ith«ir  aC 
home. or  abroad  by  the  traffic  of  comiKiodifiesi^ 
rnoft  conducive  to  it*s  profpcmy.   * 

BiJT  the  wifdonni'  of  legiQation  will  cKiefly  ap-'' 
pear  in  the  diftribution  of  prbpfcrty.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral rule,  whiclt  obtains  in  all  countries,  that  whei^' 
a  colony  is  founded,  an  extent  of  Idnd'be'givcn  to 
every  perfon  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fa- 
mily ;V  more  fhould  be  given  to  thofe  Who*  have 
abilitkis  to  make  tthe  necefTary  advances  towards 
irnprovementj  and  feme  (hould  bt  l-eferved  for 
pQfterity,  or  for  additional  fettlers,  with  which  the 
CQlony  may  in  time  be  augmented. 

The  firflr  obje^  of  a  Hfing  colony  is  fubfiftence 
and  population :  the  next  is  t^  profperity' likely* 
to.  flow  from  thefe  two  fburces^   ^o  avoid  occa- 
,  fions  of  war,  whether  offcnfiVe  bt*  defertfive ;  to' 
turn  induftry  towards   thofe  dbjeftk'  which  are 
ihoft    advantageous i    not  to -form  con ncft ions 
around  them^  except  fiieh  ^s  are  unavoidable,  and 
may  b$  ^proportioned  to  the  (lability  which  the 
colony  acquires  by  the  numbers  of  it's  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  nature  of  it's  refources  ^  to  intro- 
duce, above  all  things,  a  pirciarand  local  fpirit 
in  a  nation  whicJi  is  going  t6  be^  eftablifhed,  a 
fpirit  of  union  within,  and  of  peace  without  j  to 
refer  every  inftitution  to  a  diftant  but  fixed  point ; 
and  to  make  every  occafional  law  fubfefvient  to 
the  fettled  regulation  which  alone  is  to  eflPeft  art 
increafe-  of  numbersi  and  to  give  liability  to  ther 
I  fetdements 
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^xvm!^  firctlement :  tbde  circumftaocct  make  oo  mam 
tbaa  a  iketcb  of  a  IcgiflatioD. 

Thb  moral  fyftem  is  to  be  feraied  on  the  m^ 
tuff  of  tbc  climate  $  a  large  field  for  population  is 
at  firft  to  be  laid  open  by  facilitatiog  marriage^ 
vhicb  depends  upon  the  facility  of  procuring  fub- 
liftence.  Sao&ity  of  manners  ibould  be  eftabhfli- 
cd  by  <^inion.  In  a  barbarous  ifland«  which  is  to 
bc(  (locked  with  children,  no  more  would  be  ne- 
ceflary  than  to  leave  the  principles  of  truth  to  un- 
fold  tbemfehres  with  the  natural  progreft  of  rea« 
ion.  By  proper  precautions  againft  thofe  idle 
fears  which  proceed  from  ignorance,  the  erron  of 
iuperftition  Ibeuld  be  removed,  till  that  period 
when  the  warmth  of  the  natural  paffions,  fortu- 
nately unidng  with  the  rational  powers,  di%>ates 
every  phantom.  But  when  people,  already  ad-» 
Taaccd  in  life^  are  to  be  eftabltihed  in  a  new  ooiin« 
try,  the  ability  of  Icgifladon  conBfts  in  removing 
every  injurious  opinion  or  habit  which  may  be 
cured  or  correded*  If  we  wifli  that  thefe  fhould 
not  be  traolinittGd  to  pofterity,  we  ihould  attend 
tot  the  iecond  generation,  by  inftkutiag  a  general 
and  puUic  education  of  the  children.  A  prince  or 
legiflator  (hould  never  found  a  colony^  without 
prcvioufly  fending  thither  fome  proper  perfons  for 
the  education  of  youth  i  that  i^  ibme  govcrnora 
rather  than  teachers  t  for  it  is  of  Ids  naoment  ca 
teach  them  what  is  good,  than  to  giiard  them  from 
eviL  Good  educadon  is  ineffe&uat,  when  the 
people  are  already  corrupted^  The  feeds  of  nw^ 
lality  and  vktuc,  Ibw'n  \a  the  infant  ftate  of  a  ge^ 
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i\eratian  already  vitiated,  are  annihibtcd  in  the 
early  ftages  of  n1a4iIiqod  txy  d<;bauchqry^  and  the 
cpntagioa  of  fuch  Yicc$  a$  hav^  already  become 
habicgal  ia  fpciety,  TU^  b^ft  educated  ypung 
men  <;anr^Qe  CQt«e  incg  tbi?  WorW  withgut  making 
cngagcoientSa,  and  forn^iog  CQoneftlonSi  which 
wUl  wholly  jnfiueiv^e  ik^im  dwn^  t\K  remainder 
of  their  liycs.  If  thcy  P?a^^ry,  foilQW  my  proTef- 
fion^  Qr  pgrfyir^  thcy  fij^d  %\\^  feed^  pf  «vil  and, 
corruption  rooted  in  ^very  conditioa;,  a  coRdu<5}; 
entirely  opppfue  to  cheir  principles  ^  example  and 
difqaurfc  whiqh  difconccrcj)  aad  qombatSL  their  bcft 
refolMticin^. 

Put  in  a  rifiog  cqlony^  the  iBflue.nc«  of  the  firft 
gei^crafeioa  may  t^e  corre^d  by  Uw  maaners^of  ch^ 
fqcc;^^ding  Qn^»  The  minds  ^(  all  are  prepared 
fpr  virtiie  fey  laboAir.  The  nece(fitie&  gf  tifc  rc- 
fno.vf;  all  vices  proceed^na  from  wane  of  <?ipploy- 
m^mf:  The  overflowing  of  it's  pojpjuiation  bath  4 
aatvrai  .tend^<vcy  tOAyai;d^  the  naotlicr-cgMntry, 
wii^Cf  luxury  continually  lav;itesi  and  fedgc^si  th« 
liG>;  a^d  voluptuous  planter,  A leg^flaior,,  vchg.  inr 
^ryis  tc>  xcftne  the  conftitmioa  and  manner^  gf 
a  colony,  will  ^leet  with  ev^ryafllftapce  hj^caa 
require*  If  hc^  bfe  onAy  poiftfled  gf  abilities  an4 
virtue,,  the:  landsi  an4  the  people  he  h,as.  to  ma* 
Jja^^jL.will  fuggefl:  to  hia  mind  a  pUn  of  fo- 
ciei^ji  that  a  writer  can  o^ly  mark  out  ia  a  vague 
manner,  liable  to,  aU  the  uncertaiuty  gf  hypo- 
thefciSi  that' are- varied  and  CQmpliQajted  by  an  infi- 
nity gf  cirquoiftances.  too  diSic.uU  to  be  forcfcen 

and  cofn.bin.ed- 

But 
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BOOK  But  the  chief  bafis  of  a  focicty  for  cultivatiorf 
or  commerce,  is  property.  It  is  the  feed  of  good 
and  evil,  natural  or  morale  confequerit  on  the 
focial  ftate.  Every  nation  feents  to  be  divided  in- 
to two  irreconcileablc  parties.  The  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  men  of  property  and  the  hirelings  j  that 
is  to  fay,  mafters  and  flavesi  form  two  claffcs  of 
citizens,  unfortunatelyi  ill  oppofition  to  one  ano- 
ther. In  vain  have  fome  modern  authors  wifiied 
by  fbphiftry  to  eftablifh  a  treaty  of  peace  betwecri 
thefe  two  ftatcs.  The  rich  on  all  occaflons  arc 
difpofed  to  obtain  a  great  deal  from  the  pdor  at 
IJttle  expencc  ;  and  the  poor  are  ever  inclined  ta 
fet  too  high  a  Value  on  their  labour  i  while  the 
Hch  man  muft  always  give  the  law  in  this  too  un- 
equal bargain.  Hence  arifes  the  fyftem  of  coun- 
terpbife  eftabliflled  in  fo  many  countries.  The 
people  have  not  wilhcd  to  attack  property  which 
Ihey  cdhfldered  as  facredj  but  they  have  made  at- 
tempts to  ^ettcf  it,  and  to  check  it*s  natural  ten- 
dency to  uiliverfal  power.  Thefe  counterpoifes 
have  almofl:  always  been  ill-applied,  as  they  werd 
but  a  feeble  fenrtcdy  dgaiiift  the  original  evil  in 
fociety.  It  is  then  to  the  repartition  of  landi 
that  a  Icgiflator  will  tutn  hh  principal  attentioni 
The  more  wifely  that  diftribution  (hall  be  ma- 
naged, the  nriiore  fimple,  uniform,  and  exaft  will 
be  thofe  laws  of  the  tountry  which  chiefly  conduce 
to  the  prefervation  df  property;      -  ■  - 

The  Englilh  colonies  partake,  in  this  refpeft, 
of  the  radical  vice  inherent  in  the  ancient  confti^ 
tiition  of  the  mother- country.  As  it's  prcfent  go- 

a  Ycrnmtnt 
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Vernmcrit  is  but  a  reformation  of  that  feudal  fy f^  ®  xvSl^ 
tern  which  bad  opprelTed  all  Europe^  it  ftill  re«^ 
tains  many  lifagesi  which  being  origtna^y  nothing 
more  than  abufes!  of  fervitjtidei  are  ftill  more  fen^ 
iibly  felt^  by  their  cdntraft  with  the  liberty  which 
the  people  have  recovered;  It  has,  therefore^ 
been  found  ne<;cffarjr  to  join  the  laws  tvhich  left 
tnany  rights  to  the  riobility^  to  thdfc  which  mo- 
dify j  leflen,  abrogate,  or  foften  the  feudal  rights; 
Hence  fo  many  laws  of  exception  for  one  original 
laW;  fo  many  of  interpretation  for  one  funda-* 
mental ;  (6  many  new  laws  that  are  at  variance 
with  the  old.  Hence  it  is  agreed^  there  is  not  in 
the  whole  world  a  code  fp  diflFufe,  fo  perplexedi 
as  that  of  the  civil  law  of  Great  Britain.  The; 
ivifeft  men  of  that  enlightened  nation  have  often 
cxclainred  againft  this  diforder;  They  have  eitljer 
not  been  h^ar'd>  or  the  changes  which  have  been 
produced  by  their  l-emoftftfances  have  only  ferved 
:%o  incre^fe  the  confafion; 

By  their  dependence,-  and  thdir  ignorance,  the 
colonies  have  blindly  adopted  that  deformed  and 
ill-digeftcd  code,  the  burden  of  which  oppreffcd 
their  anceftors :  they  have  added  to  that  dbfcure 
heap  of  materials  by  every  new  liw  that  the  times^ 
mannersi  and  place  could  introduce;  From  this 
mixture  has  refulted  a  chaos  the  mdft  difficult  to 
put  ii)  order  j  a  collcftion  of  cbntradifHons  that 
require  much  pains  to  reconcile.  Immediately 
there  fprang  up  a  nunierous  body  of  lawyers,  to 
prey  upon  the  lands  and  inhabitants  of  thofe  new 
ifcttled  climates.  The  fortune  and  influence  they 
have  acquired  in  a  ihort  time*  have  brought  into 
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fubje&ton  to  their  rapaciofnefs  the  valuable  clafs 
of  Citizens  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  in 
all  the  arcs  and  labours  moft  indifpenfably  necel^ 
fary  for  every  fociecy,  but  almoft  Angularly  effen* 
tial  to  a  riQng  community.  To  the  fevere  evil  of 
chicane,  which  has  Bxed  itfelf  on  the  branches,  in 
order  to  feize  on  the  fruit,  has  fucceeded  that  of 
finance,  which  deftroys  the  heart  and  the  root  of 
the  tree* 

Im  the  origin  of  the  colonies,  the  coin  bore 
the  fame  value  as  in  the  mother-country.  The 
fcarcity  of  it  foon  occafioned  a  rife  of  one-third. 
That  inconvenience  was  not  remedied  by  the 
abundance  of  fpecie  which  came  from  the  Spanifli 
colonics ;  becaufc  it  was  neceffary  to  tranfmit  that 
Into  England  in  order  to  pay  for  the  merchandifc 
wanted  from  thence.  This  was  a  gulph  that  ab- 
forbed  the  circulation  in  the  colonies.  It  was, 
however,  neceffary  to  eftablifh  a  mode  of  ex- 
change;  and  every  province,  except  Virginia, 
fought  for  it  in  the  creation  of  a  paper  currency. 

This  general  government  made  at  firft  but  a 
moderate  ufe  of  this  expedient  r  but  the  difputes 
:with  the'favages  increafing,  as  well  as  the  wars 
tagainft  Canada,  occafioned  men  of  an  enter* 
J)fifing  fpirit  to  form  complicated  and  extenfive 
j)roje<fts  i  and  the  management  of  the  public  trea- 
fury  was  intruft»*-to  rapacious  or  unfkilful  hands. 
This  refourqe  was  then  more  freely  employed 
than  was  proper.  In  vain  were  taxes  levied  at 
firft,  in  order  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  paper, 
Und  to  take  up  the  paper  itfelf  at  a  ftipulated  pe- 
riod.   New  debts  were  contracted  to  fatisfy  frefli 

wants^ 
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Wantsjr  and  engagements  wer^  •generally  earned  ^xvm!^ 
beyond  all  excefs.  In  Fennfylvania  aloae>  the  v*-/— i^ 
paper  currency  of  the  ftate  preferved  uoremit*  , 
tingly  it's  entire  value«  TJie  credit  q(  it  was 
ihaken .  in  two  or  three  other  colonies^  though 
it  was  not  entirely  loft.  But  in  the  xwo  Caror 
linas,  and  in  the  four  provinces  which  conftitiiitc 
what  is  commonly  *  called  New  England^  it  fell 
into  fuch  difcredit  fiora  the .  mqltiplicity  of  Jtj 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  circulated*  at  any  rate* 
MaiTachufet's  JBay,  which  had  tonqueripd  Cape 
Breton  from  the  French,  received  frqm  the  mo# 
ther-country  41050,000  livres  ♦  of  indemnifica* 
tion.  With  this  fum  they  paid  otf  twelve  times 
the  value  in  their  paper,  and  thofe  who  received 
the  money  thought  -  they  -  had  made  a  very  good 
bargain.  The  parliament,  aware  of  this  niifchief, 
aiade  fome  attempts  to  remedy  itj  but  their 
meafures  were  only  very  imperfeftly  fuccefsful.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  a  more  efiedual  ftep^ 
than  any  of  thofe  which  had  been  invented  by  either 
a  good  or  bad  policy^  to  have  broken, the  fetters 
with  which  the  internal  induftry,  and  the  exter- 
nal commerce,  of  fo  many  great  fettlements  were 
ihackled. 

The  firft  colonifts  who  peopled ,  North  Ame-*  iteguUtiont 

to  which 

rica  applied  themfelves  folely  to  agriculture.  They  the  internal 
foon  perceived  that  their  exports  did  not  enable  [he'^^tmX 
them,  to.  buy  what  they  wanted^  and  they  there*  K*"J*i,A«e^ 
fore  found  themfelves  in  a  manner  compelled  to  V^^fi 

been  ittb* 

fet  Up  fome  rude  manufaiflures*    The.interefts  of  jeacd. 
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^  X9V^  ^^^  thothcr^ountry  fccmcd  to  be  affcfted  by  thii 
innovatiofl  s  which  wis  made^  a-matter  of  parlia- 
mentaty  inquiry^  and  difcuiTed  with  all  the  at^ 
fention  it  deferved.  There  were  men  bold 
enough  to  defend  the  caufe  of  the  colonifts.  They 
urged,  that  as  the  bufinefs  of  tillage  did  not  em^ 
|>loy  nneti  all  the  year^  it  was  tyranny  to  oblige! 
thenrl  to  wafte  ih  idlenefs  the  time  which  the  land 
did  iiot  require :  that  as  the  produce  of  agricul- 
ture and  hunting  did  not  furnifh  them  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  wantSi  the  preventing  them  from 
providing  againft  them  by  a  new  fpecies  of  in- 
du(lry>  was  in  fa£k  reducing  them  to  the  greateft 
dlftr^fs :  in  a  word^  that  the  prohibition  of  manu-* 
fa6lures  dnly  tended  to  enhance  the  price  of  all 
(irovifionS  in  a  riling  ftate^  to  leiTenj  or,  perhaps, 
ftop  the  fale  of  them,  and  to  deter  fuch  perfons 
as  might  intend  to  fettle  in  it* 

The  evidence  of  thefe  principles  was  not  to  be 
controverted  :  they  were  complied  with  after  great 
debates.  The  Americans  were  permitted  to  manu- 
fafturc  their  own  cloaths  thcmfclves,  but  with 
fuch  reftriftions  as  betrayed  how  much  avarice 
regretted,  what  an' appearance  of  juftice  could  not 
but  allow.  All  communication  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another  on  this  account  was  feverely 
prohibited.  They  were  forbidden,  under  the 
heavieil  penalties,  to  traffic  with  each  other  for 
\iroorof  any  fort,  raw  or  manufaftured.  How» 
ever,  fome  inahufadturers  of  bats  ventured  to 
break  through  thefe  reftriilions.  To  put  a  ftop 
to  what  was  termed  a  heinous  diforderly  prac- 
tice, the  parliament  had  recourfe  to  the  mean 

and 
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and  cruel  expedient  of  law.   A' workman  was  not  *  xvpi^ 
at  liberty  to  fet  up  for  himfelf  till  after  feven 
years  apprenticeihip ;  ^  mailer  was  not  allowed  to 
have  more  thait  two  apprentices  at  a  .tirne^  nof 
to  employ  any  flave  in  his  work*fhop. 

Iron  mines>  which  fecm  to  put  into  men's 
hands  the  inftrument$  of  (heir  own  independence^ 
were  laid  under  re(lridlk)Q$  ili)l  more  reyere^  It 
was  not  allowed  to  carry  iron  in  bars^  or  rough 
pieces,  any  whprc  but  to  the  mother- country^ 
Without  being  provided  with  crucibles  to  melt  it, 
or  machines  to  bend  it,  without  hammers  or^  an- 
vils to  fafhion  it,  they  had  dill  Icfs  liberty  of  conr 
verting  it  into  fteeU 

Importation  was  fubjefted  to  ftill  fuFther  rcr 
ftraints.  All  foreign  veiTels,  unlefs  in  evident  dif^ 
trefs  or  danger  of  wreck,  or  freighted  with  gold  or 
lilver,  were  not  to  come  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
North  America.  Even  Englifli  veilel$  were  not 
admitted  there,  unlefs  they  came  immediately 
from  fomc  port  of  the  country.  The  fliips  of  the 
colonies-  going  to  Europe,  were  to  bring  back 
np  merchandife  but  from  the  mother-country. 
Every  thing  was  included  in  this  profcription,  cx/^ 
cept  wine  from  the  Madeiras,  the  Azores,  and 
the  Canaries,  and  fait  for  the  fiiheries. 

All  exportations  were  originally  to  terminate 
in  England:  but  important  reafohs  determined 
the  government  to  relax  and  abate  this  extreme 
feverity.  The  colonifts  were  allowed  to  carry 
direftly  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterrc,  grain,  meal^ 
rice,  vegetables,  fruit,  fait  fifh,  planks,  and  tini- 
ber.    All  other  produftions  were  referved   for 
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the  mbtVcr-couritry.  Even  Ireland^  which  af- 
forded- ah  advantageous  marc  for  cortij  flax,  and 
pipe-ftavesihas  been  Ihut  againft  them  by  an  a£fc 
of  parliamient. 

The  parliamcnti  which-  rejjrefents  the  nation, 
aifumed'the  right  of  direfttng  commerce  in  it's 
whole  extent  throughout  the  Britifii  dominions,  Ik 
is  by  this  authority  it  pretends  to  regulate  the 
connexions  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
colonies,  to  maintain  a  communication,  an  advan- 
tageous reciprocal  re*aftioa  between  the  fcattered 
parts  of  an  immenfe  empire.  There  fihould^  in 
fad,  be  one  power  to  appeal  to,  in  order  to  de« 
termine  finally  upon  the  concerns  that  may  be 
ufeful  or  prejudicial  to  the  gcfieral  good  of  the 
whole  fociety.  The  parliament  is  the  only  body 
that  can  afiume  fuch  an  important;  power.  But  it 
ought  to  employ  it  to  the  advantage  of  every 
member  of  fociety.  This  js  an  inviolable  maxim, 
efpecially  in  a .  date  where  all  the  powers  are 
formied  aind  diredted  for  the  prefer vation  of  na« 
tionaMiberty. 

That  principle  of  impartiality  was  unattended 
to,  which  alone  can  maintain  an  equal  ftate  of  in- 
dependence-among  the  fcveral  members  of  a  free 
government ;  when  the  colonies  were  obliged  to 
vent  in  the  mother-country  all  their  productions, 
even  thofe  which  >vere  not  for  their  own  con^ 
fumption  :  when  they  were  obliged  to  take  from 
the  mother-country  all  kinds  of  merchandife^ 
even  thofe  which  came  from  foreign  nations* 
This  imperious  and  ufelefs  reflraint,  loading  the 
fales  and  purchafes  of  the  Americans  wjith  unne- 
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ccffary  and  ruinous  charges^  has  ncccflarily  lef-  ^xvui.^ 
fened  their  induftry,  and  confcquently  diminifhcd 
their  proBtsj  and  it  has  been  only  for  the  purpofe 
of  enriching  a  few  merchants,  or  fome  fadlors  at 
home>  that  the  rights  and  anterefts  of  the  colonies 
have  thus  been  facrificed.  All  they  owed  to  Eng* 
land  for  the  protection  they  received  from  her, 
was  only  a  preference  in  the  fale  and  importation 
of  all  fuch  of  their  commodities  as  (he  fliould 
confume;  and  a  preference  in  the  purchafe  and  in 
the  exportation  of  all  fuch  merchandife  as  came 
from  her  hands  :  fo  far  all  fubmiQion  was  a  return 
of  gratitude :  beyond  it  all  obligation  was  vio- 
lence. 

Thus  it  is  that  tyranny  has  given  birth  to  con* 
traband  trade.  TranfgreflTion  is  the  fird:  effeA 
produced  by  unreafonable  laws.  In  vain  has  it 
frequently  been  repeated  to  the  colonies^  {hat 
fmuggling  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  in* 
tepeft  of  their  fettlements,  to  all  reafoh  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  exprefs  intentions  of  law.  In 
vain  has  it  been  continually  laid  down  in  public 
writings,  that  the  fubjedt  who  pays  duty  is  op- 
prefled  by  him  who  does  not  pay  it  $  and  that  the 
fraudulent  merchant  robs  the  fair  trader  by  difap* 
pointing  him  of  his  lawful  profit.  In  vain  have 
precautions  been  multiplied  for  preventing  fuch 
frauds,  and  frefh  penalties  inflided  for  the  pu* 
nifhment  of  them.  The  voice  of  interred,  reafon, 
and  equity  has  prevailed  over  all  the  numberlefs 
clamours  and  various  attempts  of  finance.  Fo* 
reign  importations  fmugglcd  into  North  Ame- 
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*  xvni^  ^^^^^   amount  to  one-third  of  thofc  which  pay 
*— V-— '   duty. 

An  indefinite  liberty^  or  merely  reftr^ined 
within  proper  limits,  would  have  put  a  ftop  to 
the  prohibited  engagements  of  which  fo  much 
complaint  had  been  made.  Then  the  colonies 
would  have  arrived  to  a  ftate  of  affluence,  which! 
would  have  enabled  them  to  difcharge  a  load  of- 
debt  due  to  the  mother-country^  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  livres^.  They  would  then  have  draw'n 
from  thence  annually  goods  to  the  amount  of  forty- 
five  millions  of  livresf,  the  fum  to  which  their  wants 
had  been  raifed  in  the  mod  fuccefsful  periods^ 
But  inftead  of  having  their  deltiny  alleviated, 
as  they  were  inceflantly  demanding»  thefe  greae 
fettlements  faw  themfelves  threatened  with  a  t^Xt 
Dmr«fs*d  England  had  juft  emerged  from  a  long  aod 
EneUndin  bloody  War,  during  which  her  fleets  had  been 
'^^^'  yiclorious  in  all  the  feas,  and  her  conquefts  bad 
enlarged  her  dominions,  already  too  exte/iAvc, 
with  an  immcnfe  acquifition  of  territory  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  This  fplcndoqr  might 
perhaps  externally  dazzle  the  nations ;;  but  the 
country  was  continually  obliged  to  lament  it's  ac-r 
quifitions  and  it's  triumphs.  Opprcflcd  with  a 
load  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  3,330,000,000  of 
livrcsj,  thatqoft  her  an  intcrelt  of  111,577,490 
,Iivres  It  a  year;   ihe  was  fcarce  able   to  fuppor( 

*  Fro^  5,000,000!.  to  5,416,666].  .13  s.  4d. 
^     ^-^.  +1,875,0001.  X  ij8,750,ooolt 
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^c  ncccflaiy  rxpcoccs  of  the  ftatc,  with  a  reye-  '  xvm.^ 
ime  of  I  jOjQOOjOOo  ifrf"  li vrcs  ^ »  artd  that  revcnup 
was  fo  far  frQm  incr^afing>  that  it  was  not  eveq 
certain  it  would  continue. 

The  lands  were  charged  with  a  heavier  tas^ 
than  had  ever  beea  impofed  in  time  of  peace.  New 
duties  were  laid  on  houfes  and  windows ;  and  the 
controul.of  the  ads  was  oppveQive  on  all  kinds  of 
property.  Wine,  plate^  cards,  dice,  and  every 
thing  which  was  confidered  as  an  obje£l:  of  luxury 
or  ampfementy  paid  more  than  it  could  have 
been  thought  poQible.  To  compenfate  for  thq 
facriiice  which  had  been  oiade  for  the  preferva-9 
tion>  of  the  citizens,  by  prohibiting  fpirituous  li«^ 
quorsa  duties  were  laid  on  the  ordinary  drink  of 
the  common  people,  pn  malt,  cyder,  and  bjper^ 
The  pprts  difp^tched  npthipg  for  fpreign-king-r 
^oms,  and  received  nothing  from  them,  l^ut  wha( 
yfs^  loaded  wi(h  dptips,  both  of  export  and  in^^ 
port,  M&C^ri^^s  9Pd  workmanlhip  had  fo  prodii 
gioufly  rifen  in  price  in  Gregt  Britajn,  t)i9t  hef 
merchants'  were  fupplanted  even  ip  the  countries 
where  they  had  not  till  then  met  with  any  com-r 
p^ticor^.  Jh^.  commercial  profits  of  £nglan4 
with  every  p;|rt  qf  the  wprld^  did  not  amount  an* 
nually  (o  mote  than  56,000,000  livres  f ;  but  of 
this  bajance  35,900,J90p  livres  K  were  to  be  de- 
duced, tp  p^y  the  arrears  of  the  fum^  \yhicl)  fo* 
xeigners  had  placed  ip  the  public  funds* 

The  fpringsof  tjie  Spate  were  all  ftrsjined.  Th<f 
inaufcles  of  the  body  politic  being  in  a  (late  of  ex« 

^  5,416,6661.  138.  4d.        f  2,333,333!.  6  s.  8d« 
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E  ^^^  treme  ttnfion,  were  in  fome  meafure  tbrow'n  out 
w»*v-i^  <^  their  place.  The  crifis  was  a  violent  one.  The 
people  Ihould  have  been  allowed  time  to  recover. 
They  could  not  be  eafed  by  a  diminution  of  cx^ 
pences  i  for  thofe  made  by  government  were  ne* 
ceflary,  either  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  the 
conquefts,  purchaied  at  the  {Mice  of  fb  mucb 
blood  and  treafure^  or  to  reftrain  the  reftntmenc 
of  the  boufe  of  Bourbonj  irritated  by  the  humi- 
liations of  the  late  war^  and  the  facrifices  of  the 
late  peace.  As  other  means  did  not  occur,  which 
might  fecure  the  prefent,  as  well  as  future  pro- 
ipericy  of  the  nationi  it  was  thought  proper  ta 
call  in  the  colonies-  to  the  aid  of  the  mother- 
country.  Thefe  views  were  prudent  and  juft. 
XafifiB^  "Thb  members  of  a  confederate  body  muft  all 

wioaicico  of  them  contribute  to  it's  defence  and  it's  fplen« 
dour>  in  proportion  to  their  refpe€live  abilitiesi 
as  it  is  only  by  public  ftrength  that  each  clafs  is 
enabled  to  preferve  the  entire  and  peaceful  enjoy- 
ments of  it's  pofleflions.  The  poor  are  certainly 
lefs  interefted  in  this  than  the  wealthy  ^  but  yet 
their  tranquillity  is  concerned  in*  it,  in  the  firft 
place>  and  in  the  fecond  place,  the  national 
riches,  Which  they  are  called  upon  to  fliare  by 
.  their  tnduftry.  There  can  be  no  focial  prin- 
ciple more  evident,  and  yet  the  infringement  of 
it  is  the  moft  ordinary  of  all  political  faults. 
From  whence  can  arife  this  perpetual  contradic- 
tion between  the  convidion  and  the  conduA  of 
government  ? 

It  arifes  from  the  fault  of  the  legiflative  power, 
in  exaggerating  the  means  for  maintaining  the  pub- 
lic 
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lie  ftrength,  and  in  employing  for  it's  own  caprices  *  ^yjjj  * 
part  of  the  funds  deftined  for  this  purpofe.  The  V'  v  ^^ 
wealth  of  the  merchant  and  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  poor,  taken  from  them  in  the  « 
country  places  and  in  the  towns  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  and  proftit\^ced  in  the  courts  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  intereft  and  vice,  are  employed  to  in- 
creafc  the  pomp  of  a  numJDer  of  men,  who  flat- 
ter, deteft,  and  corrupt  their  matter  i  or  pafs  into 
ftill  bafer  hands  than  thefe^  to  pay  for  the  fcandal 
and  fliame  of  his  pleafures,  Thefe  treafures  are 
laviflied  for  a  parade  of  grandeur,  the  vain  deco- 
ration of  thofc  who  can  have  no  real  grandeur  i 
and  for  feftivals,  the  refource  of  idlenefs,  unable 
to  exert  itfelf,  in  the  midft  of  the  cares  and  laf* 
bours  which  the  government  of  an  empire  would 
require.  A  portion  of  them,  it  is  true,  is  given 
to  the  public  wants :  but  thefe,  from  incapacity 
or  inattention,  are  applied  without  judgment  as 
without  ceconomy.  Authority  deceived,  and  dif- 
daining  even  to  endeavour  to  be  otherwife,  ad- 
mits of  an  unjull  diftribution  of  the  tax,  and  of 
a  mode  of  coUefting  it,  which  is  itfelf  an  addi- 
tional oppreffion.  Then  every  patriotic  fenti- 
ment  becomes  extinft.  A  war  is  excited  between 
the  prince  and  his  fubjefts.  Thofe  who  levy  the 
revenues  of  the  ftate,  appear  nothing  but  the 
enemies  of  the  citizen*  He  defends  his  fortune 
from  the  impoft,  as  he  would  defend  it  from  in- 
croachment.  Every  thing  which  cunning  can 
take  from  power  appears  a  lawful  gainj  and  the 
fubjects,  corrupted  by  the  government,  make  ufe 
of  reprifals  againft  a.  matter  who  plunders  them. 

They 
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V  o  o  K  Xbcy  do  not  perceive  that^  in  this  unequal  con«f 
RiO:,  they  are  themfelves  both  dupes  and  viAims^* 
The  infatiabl?  and  eager  treafury,  lefs  fatisfkd 
with  what  is  given  tp  them  than  irrigated  for  what  U» 
f efafed,  perfecutes  every  individual  delinquent  by 
^  variety  of  means,  They  join  aAivity  (o  intereft; 
and  vexations  are  multiplied.  They  go  under 
the  denpmination  of  puniQitpent  and  juftice;  and 
the  monfter^  who  redu^res  to  poverty  all  thofe 
whon^  he  profecutes,  returns  thanks  to  Hea-r 
yen  for  the  nuniber  of  culprits  whom  he  puniOies, 
jind  for  the  multiplicity  of  offences  by  which  he 
enriches  himfelf.  Happy  is  the  (bverelgn  who^ 
to  prevent  fo  many  ^bules^  would  not  difdain  to 
give  his  people  an  exaft  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  all  the  fums  he  had  required  of  them 
^cre  employed,  l^ut  this  fovereign  hath  not  yet 
appeared  -,  nor  indeed  will  he  ever  appear.  Ne? 
verthelefs,  th?  dp^)t  d^e  by  .the  proteded  perfoa 
to  the  State  which  prote^s  him>  is  equally  necef- 
fary  and  facred ;  and  hz^  been  acknowleged  by  all 
people.  Th?  Englifh  colonies  of  North  Ame- 
rica had  not  difavowcd  tl^is  obligation  i  and  the 
Britilh  miniftry  had  npver  applied  to  them  with-? 
put  obtaining  the  affiil^nce  (hey  foIi^U^d. 

Put  thefe  were  gifts  and  not  taxes>  lince  the 
grant  was  preceded  by  free  and  public  delibera- 
tions in  the  aficmhlies  of  each  fettlement.  Th$) 
mother-country  had  been  engaged  in  expenfive 
and  cruel  wars.  Tumultuous  and  enterprifing 
parliaments  had  difturbed  it's  tranquillity.  It 
had  had  a  fet  of  bold  and  corrupt  minifters^  un* 
fortunately  inclined  to  raifc  the  authority  pf  the 
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throne  on  the  ruia  of  all  the  powers  and  all  thft  ^  ^^JJj  ^ 
fights  of  the  people.    Revolutions  had  fucceeded 
eaich  other^  while  the  idea  had  never  fuggefted 
itfelf^  of  attacking  a  cuftom^  confirmed  by  two 
centuries  of  fdrttinate  estperience. 

The  provirities  of  the  New  Wofld  were  accuf- 
toitied  to  confider  as  a  right  this  mode  of  fui*nifh- 
itog  their  contingent  in  men  and  money.    Whe- 
ther this  claim  had  been  doubtful  or  erroneous^ 
prudence  would  have  required  that  it  fhould  not 
have  been  too  openly  attacked.  The  art  of  main- 
taining authority  is  a  delicate   one,  which  re- 
quires   more    circumfpeftion  than  is   generally 
thought.     Thofe  who  govern,    are  perhaps  tod 
much  accuftonrted  fo  defpife  men.    They  con- 
fider them  as  flaves,   bowed  down  by  nature, 
whereas  they  afe  only  fb  by  habit.     If  they  b^ 
opprefled  with  a  freih  weight,  take  care  left  they 
ihould  rife  Up  again  with  fury.     Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  lever  of  power  hath  no  other 
fupport    but    that  of  opinion ;    and   that    the 
ftrength  of  thofe  who  govern,  is  really  nothing 
more  than    the    ftrength  of  thofe   who   fuffer 
thertifelves  to  be  governed.    Let  not  the  peo-^ 
pie,  who  are  diverted  by  their  employments,  or 
who  fleep  in  their  chainsj  be  ihftrufted  to  pry  in-- 
to  truths  which  are  too  formidable  for  govern- 
ment!  and  when  they  obey>  let  them  not  be 
made  to  recoiled):  that  they  have  the  right  to 
command.    As  foot!  as  the  inftant  of  this  terrible 
alarm  ftiall  arrive;  as   foon  as  they  ftiall  think 
that  they  are  hot  made  for  their  chiefs,    but. 
that  their  chiefs  are  made  for  them ;  as  foon  as 

they 
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^xvni'^  they  fliall  have  been  able  to  Cdlieft  together^  and 
to  hear  each  other  unanimoufly  exclaim^  W^e  will 
not  bavi  ibis  law^  tbe  cuji$fn  is  difpkqfing  to  usi 
there  is  then  no  alternative  leftj  but  either  to 
fubmit  or  to  punifh^  to  be  weak  or  to  be  tyrants; 
and  from  that  time  the  authority  of  governmenc 
being  detefted  or  defpifed,  whatever  mcafures 
they  may  take>  they  will  have  nothing  to  expect 
from  the  people  but  open  infolence  or  concealed 
hatred. 

The  firft  duty  of  ^  prudent  adminiftration  is 
therefore  to  refpedt  the  prevailing  opinions  of  a 
tountry ;  for  opinions  are  the  kind  of  property  to 
which  the  people  are  more  attached  than  even  to 
that  of  their  fortune.  It  may  indeed  endeavour  to 
reftify  them  by  knowlege^  or  alter  them  by  per- 
fuafion,  if  they  fhould  be  prejudicial  to  the 
Itrength  of  the  date.  But  it  is  not  allowable  to 
contradid  them  without  necef&ty  ;  and  there  ne* 
ver  was  any  to  rcjeft  the  fyftem  adopted  by  North 
America. 

In  faft,  whether  the  feveral  countries  of  the  New 
World  were  authorized,  as  they  wiflied  to  do,  to 
fend  reprefentatives  to  parliament,  in  order  to  deli- 
berate with  their  fellow-citizens  on  the  exigencesof 
'  the  Bririlh  empire  j  or  whether  they  continued  to 
examine  within  themfelves  what  contribution  itwas 
(;onvenient  for  them  to  grant;  the  treafury  could  | 
not  have  experienced  any  embarrafltnent  from  ei'  | 
ther  of  thefe  modes.  In  the  firft  inftance>  the  rc- 
monftrances^  of  their  deputies  would  have  been 
loft  in  the  multitude,  and  the  provinces  would 
have  been  legally  charged  with  part  of  the  burden 
4  ^  intended 
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intended  for  them  to  bear.  In  the  fecond.  thb  ^  o  o  k 
miniftry  difpofing  of  the  dignities,  of  the  em- 
ployments, of  the  penfions,  and  even  of  the  elec- 
tibns^  would  not  have  experienced  more  oppofi* 
tion  to  their  will  in  the  other  hemiiphere,  than 
they  do  in  this.  ' 

But  the  maxims  which  were  holden  facred  in 
America,  had  fome  other  foundation  Befide  preju- 
dice.   The  people  relied  upon  the  nature  of  their 
charters  5  they  relied  ftill  more  firmly  upon  the 
right  which  every  Englifli  citizen  hath,  not  to  be 
taxed  without  his  confent,  or  that  of  his  reprc- 
fcntatives.    This  right,  which  ought  to^  belong 
to  all  people,  fince  it  is  founded  on  the  eternal 
code  of  reafon,  was  traced  to  it's  origin  as  far 
b^ck  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.     Since  that  pe- 
riod, the  Englifh  never  loft  fight  of  it.    In  peace 
and   in   war,   under  the  dominion  of  ferocious 
kings,  as  well  as  under  that  of  weak  monarchs, 
in  times  of  flavery  as  in  periods  of  anarchy,  they 
never  ceafed  to  claim  it.     The  Englifli,  under 
the  Tudors,  were  feen  to  abandon  their  moft  va- 
luable rights,  and  to  deliver  up  their  defencclefs 
heads  to  the  ftroke  of  the  tyrant,  but  they  were 
never  feen  to  renounce  the  right  of  taxing  ihem- 
felves.     It  was  in  defence  of  this  right  that  they 
ibed  torrents  of  blood,  that  they  dethroned  or 
puniQied  their  kings.     Finally*  at  the  revolution 
of  1688,  this  right  was  folemnly  acknowleged  by 
the  famous  aft,  in  which  liberty,  with  the  fame 
hand  that  flie  was  expelling  a  dcfpotic  king,  was 
drawing  the  conditions  of  the  contraft  between 
the  nation  and  the  new  favereign  they  had  juft 

chofen.. 
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^xVin  ^  *^ofcn*  Thii  prerogative  of  the  people,  mMiH 
more  facred  undoubtedly  than  fo  many  imagi^ 
nary  rights  which  fuperftition  hath  endeavoured 
to  fandify  in  tyrants,  was  at  otice  in  England 
the  inftrument  and  the  bulwark  of  it's  liberty. 
The  nation  thought  and  perceived  that  this  wasr 
the  only  dike  which  could  for  ever  put  a  flop  to 
defpotifm ;  that  the  moment  which  deprives  a 
people  of  this  privilege  condemns  them  to  op- 
preflion,  and  th^at  the  funds,  raifed  apparently  for 
their  fafcty,  are  employed  foorter  or  later  to  ruin 
them.  The  Englifli^  when  they  fotinded  their  co- 
lonies, had  carried  thefe  principles  beyond  the 
feas,  and  the  fame  ideas  were  tranfmicted  to' their 
poftcrity, 

Alas  !  if  in  thofe  countries  even  of  Europey 
where  flafvery  fecms  for  a  long  time  to  have  taken 
up  it's  refidcnce  in  the  midflrof  vicqs,  of  riches,- 
and  of  the  arts ;  where  the  defpotifm  of  armies 
maintains  the  defpotifm  of  courts  t  where  man/ 
fettered  from  his  ctadlcy  and  bound  by  the  two- 
fold bands  of  fuperftition  and  policy,  hath  never 
breathed  the  air  of  liberty  j  if,*  even  in  thofe  coun- 
tries, perfons  who  have  refledled  once  in  their 
lives  on  the  deftiny  of  States,  cannot  avoid  the 
adopting  of  thtfe  maxims,  and  envying  the  for- 
tunate nation  which  hath  contrived  to  make  thcnt 
the  foundation  and  the  bafis  of  it's  cotiftitutionr 
how  much  more  itruft  the  Englifb,  the  children 
of  America,  be  attached  to  them  ;  they  w^ior 
have  received  this  intelligence  from  their  ariccf- 

r 

tors,  and  who  know  at  what  price  they  have  pur- 
chafed  it  i   Evctk  the  foil  they  inhabit  muft  keep 
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iip  in  them  a  fehtiment  fivouraj^le  to  thcfe  ideas.  ^  xvm!^ 
Difperfcd  over  an  immenfe  continent,  free  as  na-  u.  y'*^ 
ture,  which  furrounds  thenn,  annidft  the  rocks, 
the  mountdihs,  the.vaft  plains  of  their  deferts, 
and  on  the  fkirtsof  thofe  forefts,  where  every 
thing  is  ftill  tvild,  and  where  nothing  calls  to 
mind  neither  the  fervitude  nor  the  tyranny  of 
man,  they  feem  to  receive  from  natural  objefls 
leffons  of  liberty  and  independence.  Befides, 
thefc  people,  who  are  almoft  all  of  them  devoted 
to  agriculture^  to  commerce  and  to  uicful  la- 
bours; which  elevate  and  ftrengthen  the  mind  by 
giving  fimplicity  to  the  manners,  who  have  been 
hitherto  as  far  renrjoved  from  riches  as  from  po- 
verty, cannot  yet  be  corrupted  either  by  an  ex-  > 
cefs  of  luxury  or  by  a  multiplicity  of  wants.  It  is 
this  ftate  more  el])ecially,  thiat  man  who  enjoys 
liberty  can  maintain  it,  and  can  Jhew  himfelf 
jealous  of  defending  an  hereditary  right  whixrh 
,fcems  to  ht  the  fure  guarantee  of  all  the  other 
rights.  Such  was  the  refplutiom  of  the  Ameri- 
cans., 

Whether  the  Britifh  miniftry  were  yetun-  EngUndex- 
acquainted  with  thefe  difpofitions,  or  whether  her  coioMet 
they  hoped  that  their  delegates  would  fucceed  in  ^fght^otiy 
altering  them,  they  however  embraced  the  op-  ^J^« 
portunity  of  a  glorious  peace  to  exaft  a  forced 
contribution  from  the  colonies.  For,  let  it  be 
well  obferved,  that  a  war,  whether  fortunate  or 
unfortunate,  ferves  always  as  a  pretence  to  the 
ufurpations  of  government,  as  if  the  views  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  belligerent  Powers  were  lefs  to  con- 
quer their  enemies  than  to  enflave  their  fubjefts. 
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*  xvHi  ^  ^^^  y^*^  ^7^4*  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  famous  ftamp 
aAj  which  forbad  the  admifSon  into  the  tribunals 

of  any  claim  which  had  not  been  written  upon 

paper  (lamped  and  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the 

trcafury. 

The  Englifli  provinces  of  the  North  of  Ame- 
rica were  all  incenfed  at  this  ufurpation  of  their 
mod  valuable  and  moft  facred  rights.  By  una-» 
nimous  confent  they  refufed  to  confume  what  was 
furnifhcd  them  by  the  mother-country,  till  this 
illegal  and  oppreffive  bill  was  withdraw'n.  The 
women,  whofe  weaknefs  might  have  been  feared, 
were  the  moil  eager  in  facrificing  what  lerved  for 
their  ornament,  and  the  men,  animated  by  thi^ 
example,  gave  up  on  their  parts  other  enjoyments. 
Many  cultivators  quitted  the  plough,  in  order  to 
accuftom  themfelves  to  the  work  of  manufac- 
tures ;  and  the  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton,  coarfe- 
ly  wrought,  were  bought  up  at  the  price  that  was 
previoufly  given  for  the  fineft  clothes  and  moft 
beautiful  fluffs. 

This  kind  of  combination  furprifed  the  go- 
vernment, and  their  anxiety  was  increa(ed  by  the 
clamours  of  the  merchants  who  found  no  market 
for  their  goods.  Thefe  difcontents  were  fuppcMV* 
ed  by  the  enemies  of  the  miniftry,  and  the  ftamp 
a£l  was  repealed  after  two  years  of  a  commotion, 
which  in  other  times  would  have  kindled  a  civil 
war. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  colonies  was  of  fiiort 
duration.  The  parliament,  which  had  retraced 
oqly  with  extreme  reluctance,  ordained  in  1767, 
that  the  revenue  which  they  had  not  been  able  to 

obtain 
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obtain  by  means  of  the  ftamp,  fhould  be  coHeft*-  *xVni*^ 
ed  by  the  glafs,  rhe  lead,  the  pa:ftc-board,  the  ' 
colours,  the  figured  paper,  and  the  tea,  iwhich 
were  conveyed  from  England  to  America*    The 
people  of  the  northern  continent  were  not  lefsin- 
cenfed  with  this  innovation  than  with  the  former. 
In  vain  was  it  reprefented  to  thenf,  that  no  one 
could  conteft  with  'Great  Britain  the  power  of 
fettling  upon  her  cxportsfuch  duties  as  were  furt- 
able  to  her  interefts ;  fmce  ;flie  di^d  not  deprive 
her  cftablifhments- beyond  the  feas  of  the  liberty 
of  manufafluring    tbenrrTelves   the   commodities 
-which  were  .fubjefted  to   the  new  taxes.     This 
fubterfuge  appeared  a  mark  of  ticrrfion  to  men, 
who,  being  merely  cultivators,  and  compelled  to 
have  no  communication  except  with  th^  mothei-- 
country,  could  n'cither  procure  for  thenifclves  by 
their  own  induftry,  nor  by  foreign  connexions, 
the  articles  that  were  taxed.     "Whether  the  tribute 
were  paid  in  the  Old  or  in  the  New  World,  they 
underftood  that  the  name  made  no  alteration  m 
the  thing,  atTd\thatthe^r4iberty  would  be.no  lefs 
attacked   in   this  manner  than    it   had  been   in 
the  former,  which  had  been  repulfed  withfuccefs. 
The  colonifts  faw  clearly  that  the  government 
meant  to  deceive  tliena,  .andMfhcy  would  not  be 
impofed  upon.    Thefe  political  fophifms.appear- 
ed  to  them  as  they  really  are,  thexnaflc  of  ty- 
ranny. 

Nations  in  general  are  more  adapted  to  feel 
than  to  think.  Moft  of  them  have  ncVcr  thougfht 
of  analyzing.the  nature  of  the  power  which  go- 
verns them.     They  obey  without  refleftion,  and 
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B  o  ot  becaufe  they  are  in  the  habit  of  obeying.     Tke' 
origin  and  obje£t  of  the  firfl:  national  a0bciations 
being  unknow'n  to  thern^  every  rcfiftance  to  their 
will  appears  to  them  a  crime.     It  is  chiefly  in 
thofe  ftates  where  the  principles  of  legiflation  arc 
blended  with  thofe  of  religion^  that  this  errof  was 
common.     The  habit  of  believing  is  favourable 
€0  the  habit  of  fufFering.     Man  doth  not  renounce 
with  impunity  one  fmgle  objc6t.     It  fcems  as  if 
nature  avenged  herfelf  of  him  who  ventures,  thus 
to  degrade  her.     This  fervile  difpofition  of  the 
ibul  extends  ta  every  thiAg  s  it  makes  a  duty  of 
rcfignation  as  of  meannefs,  and  refpcfting  every 
chain  that  binds  it,  trembles  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  laws  as  well. as  of  the  tenets.  In 
the  fame  manner  as  one  Gngle  extravagance  in 
religious  opinions,  is  fufiicient  to  induce  minds 
that  are  once  deceived  to  adopt  numberlefs  others, 
fo  the  firfi:  ufurpation  of  government  opens  the 
door  to  all  the  reft.    He  who>  believes  the  mod 
believes  alfo  the  leaft,  and  he  who  can  exert  the 
moil  power  can  exert  alfo  the  lead.    It  is  by  this 
double  abufe  of  credulity  and  of  authority,  that 
all  the  abfurdities  in  matters  of  religion  and  poli- 
tics have  been  introduced  m  the  world  to  cru(h 
mankind.    Accordingly,  the  firft  fignaL  of  liberty 
among  the  nations  hath  excited  them  to  fhake  ofF 
thefe  two.  yokes  at  once,  and  the  period  in  which 
the  human  mind  began  to  difcufs  the  abufes  of 
the  church  and  of  the  clergy,  is  that  when  reafon 
became  at  length  fenfible  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  when  courage  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
firft  limits  to  dcfpotifm.    The  principles  of  to* 
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Jeration  and  of  liberty  eftablifhcd  in  the  Englifti  *  ^y,^j;^ 
polonies,  had  made  them  a  people  very  different  w  ■^^■"■J 
from  others.  There  it  was  know'n  what  the  dig- 
nicy  of  man  was,  and  when  it  was  violated  by  the 
JSritifb  miniftry,  it  neceffarily  followed,  that  a 
people^  comppfed  eiiircly  of  citizens,  fhould  rife 
againft  this  attempt. 

'  Three  years  clapfed,  and  Bope  of  the  taxes 
which  had  fo  much  offended  the  Americans  were 
yet  levied.  This  was^  fomething,  but  it  was  not  ^ 
all  that  was  expefted  from  men  jealous  of  their 
prerogatives.  T'^^y  wanted  a  general  and  formal 
renunciation  of  what  had  been  illegally  ordained, 
^nd  this  fatisfadion  was  granted  to  them  in  1770. 
The  tea  only  was  excepted.  The  intent  indeed 
pf  this  rcferve,  was  merely  to  palliate  the  difgracc 
of  giving  up  eijtirely  the  fuperiority  of  the  mo- 
ther-country over  it's  colonies,  for  this  duty  waj 
not  more  exafted  than  the  others  had  been. 

The  miniftry,  deceived  by  their  delegates,  cer-  Eo^nd  ^- 
tainly  imagined  that  the  difpofitions  of  the  people  gi^en  way, 
we^e  altered  in  the  New  World,  when  in  1773  Tbcyed^' 
they  ordered  the  tax  on  the  tea  to  be  levied.  Mettn^ 

At  this  news  the  iqdigpation  became  general  ^kj.*^^«fift 
throughout  North  America.     In  fome  provinces,  «'»  •«!»<>-  . 
thanks  were  decreed  to  thofc  navigators  who  had  "  ^* 
refufed    to   take    anv  of  this  article  on  board. 
In  others,  the  merchants  to  whom  it  was  addreff- 
cd  refufed  to  receive  it.     In  one  place,  whoever 
fold  it  was  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country.     In 
another,  the  fame  mark  of  ignominy  was  beftowr 
cd  upon  thofe  who  fliould  keep  it  in  their  warcr 

houfcs.    Several  diftrifts  folcmnly  renounced  the 
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ufeof  this  liquor,  and  a  greater  number  of  them 
burnt  all  the  tea  they  had  remaining,  which 
had  hitherto  been  in  fuch  high  eftimation  among 
them.  The  tea  fent  to  this  part  of  the  globe  was 
valued  at  five  or  fix  millions  oif  livres  *,  and  not 
a  (ingle  chell  of  it  was  landed.  Bofton  was  the 
chief  fcene  of  this  infurreftion.  It's  inhabitants 
deftroyed  in  the  harbour  three  cargoes  of  tea, 
which  had  arrived  from  Europe. 

This  great  city  had  always  appeared  more  at- 
tentive to  their  rights  than  the  reft  of  America. 
The  leaft  attempt  againft  their  privileges  was  re- 
pulfed  without  difcretion.  This  refiftance  fome- 
times  accompanied  with  troubles,  had  for  fome 
years  paft  difturbed  the  government.  The  mi- 
niftry,  who  had  fome  motives  of  revenge  to  gra- 
tify, too  haftily  feized  upon  the  circumftance  of 
this  blameable  excefs,  and  demanded  of  the  par- 
liament a  fevcre  punifhment. 

Moderate  people  wiflied  that  the  guilty  city 
ihould  be  condemned  to  furnfh  an  indemnity  pro- 
portioned  to  the  damage  done  in  it's  harbour,  and 
which  it  deferved  for  not  having  puniihed  this 
aft  of  violence.  This  penalty  was  judged  too 
flight,  and  on  the  13th  of  March  1774^  a  bill 
was  pafled  which  fliut  up  the  port  of  Bofton,  and 
which  forbad  that  any  thing  (hould  be  carried 
there. 

The  court  of  London  congratulated  itfelf  upon 
this  rigorous  law,  and  doubted  not  but  that  it 
would  bring  the  Boftonians  to  that  fpirit  of  fervi- 

♦  From  208,333 1,  6s.  8d,  to  250,000!. 
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tudc  with- which  it  had  been  hitherto'  attempted 
in  vain  to  infpire  them.  If  contrary  to  everjr  ap*- 
pearaiice,  riiefe  bold  men  (hould  perfevere  in  their 
prcten(ion&>  their  neighbours  would  eagerly  ayaii 
thcmfclvcs  of  the  prohibition  throw'n  upon  tiic 
principal  port  of  the  colonies*  At  the  word,  the 
other  colonies  which  had  been  for  a  long  time 
jealousof  thatof  Maflkchufet's  Bay,  would  aban* 
don  it  with  indifference  to  it's  melancholy  fatc^ 
and  wouiU  coilefk  theimmenfe  trade  which  thelc 
ihisfortuQes  would  catslfe  to  flow  in  upon  them^ 
la  this  manner  the  union  of  the  ieveral  fettle- 
ment&y  which^  m  the  opinion  of  the  mother-coun- 
try, had  for  foncne  years  pafl:  acquired  too  much 
confiltence,  would  be  broken. 

The  expetftationsv  of  the  miniftry  were  in  ge- 
ncnal  fruftrared ;.  an  aft  of  rigour  fonnctimcs  ftrikes 
awe..  The  peopte  who  have  miarmured  while  the 
ftottm  was.  only  preparing  at  a  diftance,  fubmit 
when  it  comes  to  fell  upon  them.  It  is  then  that 
they  weigh  the  advantages  and  difadvantagcs  of 
refiftance,  that  they  meafure  their  ftrength  with 
that  df  their  oppreflbrsj  it  is  then  that  a  panic 
terror .  feizes  thofe  which  have  every  thing  to  lo(e 
and  nothing  to  gain;  that  they  raife  their  voices, 
that  they  intimidate^  and  that  they  bribe;  that 
divifion  is  excited  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  that 
ibciety  is  divided  between  two  faiftions  which  irri- 
tat»  each  other,  which  fomerimes  take  up  arms 
and  flay  each  other  i«  the  view  of  their  tyrants, 
who  behold  with  complacency  and  fatisfa6tion 
the  efFufion  of  their  blood.  But  tyrants  fcarcely 
find  any  accomplices  unlefs  among  people  already 
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^  Pvuf  ^  corrupt.  It  is  vice  which  gives  them  confederates 
among  thofe  whom  they  opprefs.  It  is  efiemi* 
nacy  which  takes  the  alara)^  and  cannot  venture 
to  Exchange  it's  tranquillity  for  honourable  dan- 
gers. It  is  the  vile  ambition  of  commanding 
which  lepds  it's  aOiftance  to  defpotifm^p  and  con* 
fents  to  be  a  flave  for  the  fake  of  acquiring  do- 
minion,  to  give  up  a  people  in  order  to  divide 
their  fpoilsj  and  to  renounce  the  fenfe  of  honour 
in  order  to  obtain  honours  and  titles.  It  is  efpe- 
cially  that  indifferent  and  cold  peribnality,  the  laft 
of  the  crimes  of  the  people,  the  laft  of  the  vices 
of  governments,  for  it  is  government  which  al-^ 
ways  gives  rife  to  them  $  it  is  goyernnient  whicbj 
from  principle,  facrifices  a  nation  to  a  man,  and 
the  happinefs  of  a  century  and  of  pofterity  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  day  and  of  a  mqniqnt.  AH  thefe 
vices,  which  are  the  fruits  of  an  opulent  and  vo- 
luptuous fociety,  of  a  fociety  grow'n  old  and 
come  to  it's  laft  period,  do  not  belong  to  recent 
people  engaged  in  the  toils  of  agriculture.  The 
Americans  remained  united  among  themfelves. 
The  carrying  into  execution  a  bill  which  they 
called  inhuman,  barbarous,  and  deftrydlive,  ferv- 
cd  only  to  confirm  them  in  thp  rcfolution  of  fup- 
porting  their  rights  with  ipore  unanimity  and 
fteadinefs. 

The  minds  of  men  grew  rnore  and  more  ex-^ 
altcd  at  Bbfton.  The  cry  of  liberty  was  reiri-» 
forced  by  that  of  religion.  The  churches  re- 
founded  with  the  moft  violent  exhortations  againft 
Jingland.  It  was  updoubtedly  an  interefting 
fpcftaclc  for^  philofophy,   to  fee  that  in  the  ten)** 
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pies  and  at  the  feet  of  the  altars, .  where  fuperfti-  ?  xvhl^ 
tion  had  fo  often  bleffcd  the  change  of  the  people, 
where  the  pricfts  had  fo  often  'flattered  the  ty- 
rants, that  liberty  fhould  raife  it^s  voice  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  an  opprcfled  nation  -,  and  if  we  be- 
lieve that  the  deify  condefccnds  to  caft  an  eye 
upon  the  unfortunate,  contefts  of  mankind,  it 
preferred  certainly  to  fee  it's  fanftuary  confecrat- 
^d  to  this  ufe,  and  to  hear  hymns  to  liberty  be-* 
come  part  of  the  worlhip,  addrefTed  to  it  by  it's 
miniftcrs.  Thefe  difcourfes  muft  have  produced 
a  great  efFed ;  and  when  a  free  people  invokes 
the  aid  of  heaven  againft  oppreffion^^  they  foba 
have  recourfe  to  arms. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  Maflachufet-s  Bay  dif-^i 
dained  even  the  idea  of  taking  the  leafl:  advan- 
tage of  the  difaftcrs  of  the  capital.  They  thought 
of  nothing  but  tightening  the  bands  which  con- 
ncfted  them  with  the  Boftonians,  and  were  in- 
clined to  bury  themfelves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
common  country,  rather  than  fufFer  the  leaft  en- 
croachment upon  rights  which  they  had  learned 
p  cherifli  more  than  life. 

All  the  provinces  attached  themfelves  to  the 
caufe  of  Bofton,  and  their  attachment  increafed 
in  proportion  to  the  calamities  and  fufFerings  of 
that  unfortunate  citj\  Being  almoft  guilty  of  the 
fame  refiftance  which  had  been  fo  feverely  pu- 
niihed,  they  were  fenfible  that  the  vengeance  of 
the  n^other-country  againft  them  was  only  delay- 
ed, and  that  all  the  grace  which  the  moft  favour- 
ed of  them  can  poflibly  exped,  will  be  to  be  the 
Jaft'objeftof  it's  revenge.  ■"    '       , 
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B  a  <v  K  These  difpofitions  to  a  generil  infurredion 
were  increafed  by  the  a<5i:  agaiail  Bofton>  which 
was  circulated  throughout  the  continent  upon 
paper  edged  with  black,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
mourning  of  liberty.  Anxiety  foon  communi- 
cates from  one  houfe  to  another.  The  citizens 
aflemble,^  and  converie,  in  the  places.  All  the 
prefles  teem  with  writings  full  of  eloquence  and 
vigour, 

•*  TiTE  fevcritics  of  the  Bridfli  parliament 
*^  againft  Bofton  ought  to  make  all  the  Ame- 
•'  rican  provinces  tremble.  They  have  now  only 
**  to  choofe  between  fire  and  the  fword,  between 
^<  the  horrors  of  death  and  the  yoke  of  a  fervile 
<'  and  bafe  obedience.  The  period  of  an  im- 
<^  portant  revolution  is  at  length  arrived,  the  for* 
^^  tunate  or  unfortunate  {bccefs  of  which  will  for 
<^  ever  determine  the  regret  or  admiration  of 
**  pofterity. 

<^  Shall  we  be  free,  or  fliall  we  be  flaves  ?  It 
'^  upon  the  Iblution  of  this  great  problem,  that 

the  deftiny  of  three  millions  of  men  wiH  de-> 

pend  for  the  prefent  and  for  the  future,  the 
</  happinefs  or  mifery  of  their  numberlefs  de* 
**  fcendants. 

*'  RouzE  yourfelves  up,  therefore,  O  you  Ame- 
*^  ricans  !  for  the  regions  you  inhabit  were  never 
'^  covered  with  fuch  dreadful  clouds;  you  are 
^'  called  rebels,  becaufe  you  will  be  taxed  only  by 
"  your  reprefcntativcs.  Juftify  this  claim  by 
**  your  courage,  or  fcal  the  lofs  of  it  with  your 
"  bbod. 
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*'  It  is  no  longer  time  to  deliberate,  when  the   ®  v^^r^ 

**  hand  of  the  opprclTor  is  inceffancly  at  work  in 

^^  forging  chains  for  you  i    filence  would  .  be  a- 

*'  crime^  and  inaftion  infamy.     THe  prefervatioa 

*^  of  the  rights  of  the  republic,  that  is  the  fu- 

preme  law.     He  would  be  the  lowed  of  flaves, 

wha,  in  the  danger  which  now  threatens  the 
*^  liberty  of  America,  would  not  exert  his  utmoft 
**  efforts  to  preferve  it.'* 

Such  was  the  general  difpofition  :  but  the  mod 
important  objeft,  amd  the  moft  difficult  matter 
tg  efFeft  in  the  midft  of  the  general  tumult,,  was 
to  bring  about  a  ca4m,  by  means  of  which  a  har- 
mony o(  inclinations  might  be  produced,  whick 
might  give  dignity,  ftrength,  and  confidence  to 
the  refoluitons.  It  is  this  kind  of  harmony, 
which,  from  a  number  of  loofe  and  fcattered  parts^ 
all  of  them  eafily  broken,  compofes  one  com** 
plcte  whak,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  fubduc, 
unlcfs  one  can  fuCceed  in  dividing  it  either  by 
ftrength  or  by  policy.  The  neccflity  of  this  great 
union  was  perceived  by  the  provinces  of  New 
Hampfliire,  of  Maffachufet^s  Bay,  of  Rhode 
Ifland,  of  Connefticut,  of  New  York,  of  New 
Jerfey,  of  the  three  counties  of  the  Delaware,  of* 
Pcnnfylvania,  of  Maryland,  of  Virginia,  and  of 
the  two  Carolinas.  Thefe  twelve  colonies,  to 
which  Georgia  hath  fince  acceded,  fent  deputies 
to  Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  September  1774^ 
who  were  appointed  to  defend  their  rights  and 
their  interefts. 

The  difputes  between  the  mother-country  and 
it's  colonies  acquired  at  this  period  a  degree  of 

importance 
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•  ^v^,  ^  importance  which  they  had  not  had  before.      It 
was  no  pnore  a  fe^'  individuals  who  oppofed  a 
stubborn  rcfiftancc  to  imperious  matters.      It  was 
the  ftruggle  between  one  body  of  men  and  an- 
other, between  the  congrefs  of  Amtrica,  and  the 
parliament  of  England,  between  one  nation   and 
another.    The  refolutions  taken  on  each  fide  , in- 
flamed the  mind^  of  men  ftill  more  and  more, 
and  increafed  the  animpfity.    Every  hope  of  re- 
conciliation was  diflipated.       The  fword     was 
draw'n  on  both  fides  5  Great  Britain  fent  troops 
into  the  New  World,  and  this  other  hemifphere 
prepared  for  it's  defence.     It's  citizens  became 
foldiers.     The  materials  for  the  conflagration  arc 
colleded,  and  the  fire  will  foon  break  out. 

General  Gage,   who  commanded  the   royal 
troops,   fent  a  detachment  from  Bofton  on  the 
night  of  the  i8th  of  Auguft  1775,  with  orders  to 
deftroy  a  magazine  of  arms  and  provifions  col- 
lefted  ty  the  Americans  at  Concord.     This  de- 
tachmcnt  met  with  fome  militia  ^t  Lexington, 
whom   they  difpcrfed   without   much  difficulty, 
continued  their  march  with  rapidity,  and  executed 
the   orders   they   had  received.     But  they   had 
fcarceiy  refumed  the  road  to  the  capital,  before 
they  were  affailed  in  a  fpace  of  fifteen  miles  by  a 
furious  multitude  whorti  they  deftroyed,  and  by 
whom  they  were  alfo  flain.     The  blood  of  Eng* 
lifhmen,  fo  often  fpilt  in  England  by  the  hands 
of  Engliflimen,  was  now  fpilt  in  America,  and 
the  civil  war  was  begun. 

More  regular  engagements  were  fought  upon 
the  fame  field  of  JDaule  in  the  pnfuing  months, 

Warren 
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Warren  was  the  viftim  of  thefe  deftruftive  and  book 
unnatural  aftions.     The  eongxcfs  did  honour  io 
Jiis  remains. 

«^  He  is  not  dead,  faid  the  orator ;  this  excei- 
«  lent  citizen  ihall  not  die.  His  memory  will 
*^  be  eternally  prefent,  eternally  dear  to  all  good 
<*  itieiij  to  all  lovers  of  their  country.  He  hath 
^'  difplayed,  in  the  limitedcareer  of  a  lifeof  thirty- 
**  three  years,  the  talents  of  a  ftatefman,  the  vir- 
**  tues  of  a  fenator,  and  the  foul  of  a  hero. 

*^  All  you  who  are  animated  with  th^  fame 
**  intereft,  approach  the  bloody  corfe  of  Warrerj^ 
**  Bathe  his  honourable  wounds  with  your  tears  5 
"  but  4o  not  remain  too  long  over  this  inanimate 
^«  body.  Return  to  your  habitations,  to  infpire  a 
*^  dcteftation  of  the  crime  of  tyranny.  Let  the 
«  hair  of  your  children  ftart  upon  their  heads  at 
^^  this  horrible  reprefentation,  let  their  eyes  fpar- 
*^  kle,  let  their  brows  become  threatening,  and 
^'  let  their  voices  exprefs  their  indignation  5  then 
"  you  will  give  them  arms,  and  your  laft  wifli 
«'  will  be,  that  they  may  either  return  conquerors, 
^^  or  J)eriih  like  Warren.'* 

The  troubles  with  which  Maflachufet'sBay  was* 
agitated,  were  extended  to  the  other  provinces. 
The  tranfadlions  were  not  indeed  bloody  in  them, 
becaufe  there  were  no  Britifli  troops  j  but  in  all 
parts  the  Americans  feized  upon  the  forts,  the 
arms>  and  the  provifions;  they  expelled  their 
chiefs  and  the  other  agents  of  government,-  and 
ill-treated  the  inhabitants  who  appeared  to  favour 
the  caufe  of  the  mother-country.  Some  enter- 
prizing  men  carried  their  boldneis  To  far  as  ta 
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^  xYiu^  fcizc  upon  the  works  formerly  ercftcd  by  the 
Ui  y  ■!  French  near  Lake  Champlain^  between  New  Eng- 
land an4  Canadaj  and  even  made  an  irruption  into 
that  vail  region. 

While  private  individuals^  or  feparate  di(lri6t$, 
were  fo  ufcfuUy  ferving  the  common  caule^  the 
congrefs  was  employed  in  the.  care  of  aflemblingan 
army,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  George 
Wafliington^  a  native  of  Virginia^  and  know*ii 
by  a  few  fuccefsful  anions  in  the  preceding  wars* 
T4ie  new  general  immediately  flew  to  Maflachu- 
(ets  Bay^  drove  the  royal  troops  from  one  poft 
to  another^  and  compelled  them  tolhut  themfclves 
up  in  Bofton.  Six  thoufand  of  his  old  foldiersj 
wlio  had  efcaped  the  fword,  ficknefs^  and  every 
o^r  kind  of  diftrefs,  prcfled  either  by  hunger  or 
by  the  enemy,  embarked  on  the  24th  of  March 
1776,  with  a  precipitation  which  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  flight.  They  went  to  feek  an  afy- 
ium  in  Nova  Scotia,  whidi,  as  well  as  Florida, 
had  remained  faithful  to  it's  former  mailers. 

Tbe  «db-^  This  fucccfs  was  the  firft  ftcp  of  Englifli  Anie- 
righttofe-  rica  towards  the  .revolution.  It  began  tp  be 
m^^hwa    openly  wiflied  for,  and  the  principles  which  jufl:i- 


'i*el'.c^-    ficd  it  were  univerfajly  diflrufed.     Thcfc  princi- 
Y'  *h«a  ^  P^^^9  which  originated  in  Europe,  and  particularly 
hadoocaofe  tu  England,  had  been  tranfplanced  by  philofophy 
ttiit.  *        into  America.    The  knowlege  of  the   mother- 
country  was  turned  againft  itfelf,  and  it  was  faid : 
One  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  ponfound  fo- 
cieties  and  government  with  each  other.     Let  us 
inveftigate  their  ,or|gin  in .  order  to  diltinguifh 

them. 

Man, 
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JMan,  throw'q  upon  the^lobe  as  it  were  by  ^  ^  o  ^ 
chance,  furrounded  with  all  the  evils  of  nature^,  . 
obliged  to  defend  aad  proteft  his  life. agaiaft.the 
ftorms  and  hurricanes  of  the  air/^gainft  .tlic  m-- 
undations of  thewaters,  againft  the  fires  and-thc 
conflagrations  of  volcanosj    againft  the  inteov- 
perature  of  the  zones,   either  torrid  or  ffozei\, 
againft  the  barrennefs  of  the  earth,  which  refbfes 
to,  yield  him  any  fubfiftence,  or  againft  it*s  un- 
fortunate fertility,  which  producers  poifons  un- 
der his  feet,  againft  the  teeth  of  ferocious  animaU, 
who  difpute  with  him  his  abode  and  his  prey^ 
and,  by  combating  him  themfelves,  feem  to  in- 
tend  to  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  globe,  of  ' 
which  he  thinks  himfelf  the  mafter :  n>an,  in  this 
it^te  alone,  and  abandoned  to  himfell^  could  do 
nothing  for  his  own  preTervation.     It  was  there- 
fore neceflary,  that  he  Ihould  unite  and  aflbciate 
with  his  fellow-creatures,   in  order  to  make  a 
common  ftock  of  their  ftrength  and  underftand- 
ing.     It  is  by  this  union  that  he  hath  been  able 
to  triumph  over  fo  many  evils,  that  he  hath  fa- 
ihioned  the  globe  to  his  own  ufe,  kept  thcriveris 
within  their  boundaries,  fubdued  the  feas,  infured 
Jiis  fubfiftence,  conquered  one  part  of  the  ani- 
mals by  compelling  them  to  ferve  him,  and  driv- 
aen  away  the  reft  to  a  diftance  from  his  empire, 
in  the  midft  of  deferts  or  of  forefts,  where  their 
numbers  diminifli  from  one  century  to  another. 
Men,  united  among  themfelves,  have  carried  into 
execution  what  one  man  alone  could  never  havjc 
accomplifhed,  and  they  all  together  concur  in 
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•  xvtii  ^  preferving  their  work.     Such  is  the  origin,  luch 
are  the  advantages  and  the  end  of  fociety. 

Government  owes  it's  rife  to  the  ncceflity  of 
preventing,  aiid  of  repelling^  the  injuries  which 
the  affociates  had  to  fear  from  each  other.  It- is 
the  centinel  who  watches  to  prevent  the  eommofi 
labours  from  being  difturbed. 

Society  hath  therefore  arifen  from  the  neccf- 
fities  of  mankind,  and  government  owes  it's  ori- 
gin to  their  vices.  Society  always  tends  to  goodi 
government  ought  always  to  tend  towards  repref- 
ing  evil.  Society  is  the  firft,  and  in  it's  origifi 
independent  and  free  j  government  hath  been  in- 
ftituted  for  it  and  is  only  it's  inftrument.  The 
former  has  the  right  of  commanding,  the  latter 
muft  obey.  Society  hath  created  public  ftrengtb, 
and  government,  which  hath  received  it  from  it's 
handsi  ought  to  confccrate  it  entirely  to  it's  ufe. 
In  a  word,  fociety  is  eflcntially  good ;  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  well  kriow'n,  may  be,  and  is  but 
too  often  bad. 

It  hath  been  faid,  that  we  were  all  born  equals; 
but  that  is  not  true.  That  we  had  all  the  fame 
rights.  I  do  not  know  what  rights  are,  where 
there  is  an  inequality  of  talents  and  of  ftrengthi 
and  no  guarantee  nor  fanftion.  That  Nature 
hath  offered  to  us  all  the  fame  habitation  and  the 
fame  refources ;  that  is  not  true.  That  we  were 
indifcriminatcly  endowed  with  the  fame  means 
of  defence;  that  is  not  true:  nordolknpwrn 
what  fenfe  it  can  be  true  that  we' enjoy  the  fame 
qualities  of  body  and  of  mind. 

$ 
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There  is  an  original  inequality  between  rMerl  *  <*  <^  * 
Which  nothing  can  remedy.  It  niuft  laft  for  ever^ 
,  and  all  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  beft  legifla- 
tion  will  not  be  to  deftroy  it|  but  to  prevent  it's 
abiifes.. 

But  hath  hot  Nature  herfelf  prodiiced  the 
feeds  of  tyranny,  by  dealing  with  her  children 
like  a  ftepmother>  apd  by  creating  fomc  children 
Iveaki  and  others  ftrong?  It  is  fcarce  pofliblc! 
to  deny  this^  cfpecially  if  we  go  back  to  a  period 
previous  to  all  legiflationj  when  we  ihall  fee  men 
as  paQionate,  and  as  unreafonable  as  brutesj 

What  views  then  can  the  founders  of  nations^ 
and  the  IcgiQatorsi  have  had  ?  To  obviate  all 
the  difafters  of  this  detefted  principle,  by  a  kind 
of  artificial  equality,  which  (hould  fubje^l  thcmem-^ 
bers  of  a  fociety,  without  exception^  to  one  fingle 
impartial  authority.  It  is  a  fword  which  is  in- 
difcriminately  fpfpended  over  every  head ;  but 
this  fword  was  only  ideah  It  was  neceflfary  that 
fome  hand,  fome  natural  being,  fliouW  hold  it^ 

The  refult  of  this  hath  been,  that  the  hiftory 
of  civilized  fhan  is  nothing  more  than  the  hiftor/ 
of  his  mifery.  All  the  pages  of  it  are  ftained 
with  blood,  •  fome  with  that  of  the  oppreflbrs^ 
the  reft  with  that  of  the  opprcfled. 

In  this  point  of  view,  ndan  appears  rriord 
wicked,  and  more  unfortunate  than  anrmals.' 
The  different  fpecies  of  animals  fubfift  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  each  other  i  but  the  focreties  of  meii 
have  never  ceafed  t6  attack  each  other.  Therci 
is  no  conditiorl  in  the  fame  fociety,  which  doth  not 
either  devour,  or  hath  not  itfclf  devouredi  whats- 

Voh.  VII.  H  h  ever 
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BOOK  (yjr  n,gy  have  bccD,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
i_    ^-,'  f   form   of  govcrament,    or  of  artificial  equality, 
which  hath  been  oppofed  to  the  primitive  or  na- 
tural iaequality. 

But  thefe  forms  of  gorernment,  freely  chofcn 
by  our  forefathers,  whatever  fandion  they  may 
have  received,  either  from  oath,  or  from  unani- 
mous confcQt,  or  frcnn  permanency,  are  they  to 
be  conlidered  as  binding  to  their  defcendaDts  i 
Certainly  not :  and  it  u  impoffible  that  you,  Eng- 
liftimeiT,  who  have  fuccefErcly  undergone  fo  many 
different  revolutions  in  your  political  conftitu- 
tion ;   who  have   been  driven  from  monarchy  to 
tyranny,  from  tyranny  to  ariftocracy,  from  arifto' 
cracy   to  democracy,   and  from  democracy   to 
anarchy,    it   is  impoffible,   I  fay,  that   you  can 
think  differently  from  me,  without  accufing  your- 
i  of  rebellion  and  perjury. 
£  examine  things  as  philofophers ;  and  It  is 
know'n  that  our  fpeculations  have  not  occa- 
d  civil  wars.    No  fubjefts  are  more  patient 
we  are.    I  ihall  therefore  purfue  my  ob- 
without   any  apprehenfion  for  the  confe- 
ces.   If  people  be  happy  under  their  form  of 
Tnment,  they  will  maintain  it.     If  they  be 
:hed,  it  will  be  neither  your  opinion  nor 
:,  but  the  impoflibility  of  fuSering  any  more, 
>r  any  longer  time,  which  will  determine 
t  to  change.     A  falutary  commotion,  which 
opprcflbr  will  call  revolt,  though  it  be  no 
:  than  the  legal  exercife  of  an  unalienable  and 
ral  right  of  the  man  who  is  opprelTed,  and 
L  of  him  who  is  not  opprelTed. 

Man 
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Man  has  a  wilK  and  a  choice  of  his  own  i  but  *  iL.9,  "^ 

«  *  Jv^r  III 

he  can  neither  have  a  will  nor  a  choice  for  ano-^ 
thcrj  and  it  would  be  an  extravagance  to  exer- 
cife  his  will  and  his  choice  for  him  who  is  not  yet 
bbrn>  for  him  who  will  not  cxift  for  many  ccn* 
turies  afcer^  There  is  no  individual  who  hath  not 
a  right  to  fcek  elfewhere  a  better  form  of  govern^ 
ment,  if  he  be  diflatisficd  with  that  of  his  own 
Country*  There  is  no  fociety  which  hath  not  the 
fame  liberty  of  altering  it's  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  it's  anceftors  Had  to  adopt  it^  Upon 
this  point,  focieties  are  in  the  fame  flate  as  in  the 
firfl:  inflant  of  their  civilization*  It  would  be  a 
jgrcat  evil  if  it  were  not  fo ;  and  indeed  in  that 
cafe^  there  could  be  no  remedy  againft  the 
greateft  of  all  evils.  Millions  of  rheri  mufl  have 
been  condemned  to  endlefs  misfortune.  It  will 
therefore  be  admitted  in  conformity  to  my. prin- 
ciples: 

That  there  is  no  form  of  government^  the 
J>rerogative  of  which  is  to  be  immutable^ 

TrtAT  there  is  no  political  authority,  created 
either  yefterday  or  a  thouftnd  years  ago,  which 
cannot  be  abrogated,  cither  ten  years  hence,  or 
to-morrow. 

Whoever  thinks  otherwife  is  a  flave  i  he  is 
Jthe  idolater  of  the  works  of  his  own  hands* 

Whoever  thinks  otherwife  is  a  madman,  who 
devotes  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  family,  his  children, 
and  his  children's  children,  to  everlafting  mi- 
fery,  by  granting  to  his  anceftors  the  right  of 
ftipulatlng  for  him  when  he  was  not  in  being, 
and  by  arrogating  to  himfelf  the  right  of  ftipu- 

H  h  2  lating 
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^xvni^  lating  for  his  dcfcendants,  who  arc  not  yet  in 
being. 

All  authority  in  this  world  hath  begun  eithef 
by  the  confent  of  the  fubjefls,  or  by  the  ftrength 
of  the  mafter.  It  may  be  legally  put  a  ftop  to  iti 
either  of  the  eafcsi  There  is  nothing  which  fa-* 
vours  tyranny  againft  liberty. 

Th4  truth  of  thefe  principles  is  the  moreeffen- 
tial,  as  every  power  tends,  by  it's  nature  to  dc- 
fpotifm,  even  in  that  nation  which  is  the  moft  jea-* 
lous  of  it's  rights,  even  in  England. 

I  HAVE  hear'd  a  Whig  fay,  that  as  long  as  at 
bad  ibvereign,  or  at  lead  a  bad  minifter,  could 
riot  be  fent  to  Tyburn  with  as  little  formality^ 
parade,  tumult,  and  furpri^e,  as  the  moft  ob- 
fcufe  mdlefaftof,  the  nation  would  never  ei- 
ther have  a  proper  idea,  nor  the  full  enjoyment 
of  it's  rights,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  a  people 
who  venture  to  think,  and  to  call  themfelves  A 
free  people.  This  man  was  perhaps  a  fiinatic  i 
but  madmen  fometimes  utter  words  of  profound 
fenfel  Neverthelefs,  an  admiiliftration  which  you 
yourfclves  own  to  be  ignorant,  corrupt,  and  au- 
dacious, fhall  impcfiouffy  precipitate  you  with 
impunity  into  the  deepeft  abyfs^of  misfortune: 

The  quantity  of  fpecie  circulating  among  you 
is  not  very  confiderable.  You  are  overburdenecl 
with  paper-currency,  under  every  denomination. 
All  the  gold  of  Europe,  heaped  up  in  your  treafury, 
would  be  fcarce  fufEcient  to  pay  off  your  nationafl 
debt.  It  is  not  know'n  by  what  kind  of  incredible 
illufion  this  ftdlitious  coin  is  kept  up.  The  mod: 
trifling  event  may  in  a  moment  bring  it  into  dif^ 

credits 
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credit.  One  fingle  alarm  is  fufBcicnt  to  induce  a  ^  xvm^ 
fuddcn  bankruptcy.  The  dreadful  confequcnces  of 
this  breach  of  faith  are  beyond  our  imagination. 
And  this  is  the  moment  which  hath  been  chofen  to 
m^ke  you  declare  againft  your  colonies ;  that  is 
to  ffiy,  to  involve  yourfelves  in  an  unjuft,  fcnfe- 
lefs,  and  ruinous  war.  What  will  become  of  you, 
when  one  important  branch  of  your  commerce 
fhall  be  annihilated  |  when  yoq  fhall  have  loll 
one  third  of  your  ppffefl^ons  j  when  you  fhall 
have  maflacred  one  or  twQ  millions  of  your  f^U 
low-citizens  J  when  your  ftrcngth  fhall  be  ex- 
haufted,  your  merchants  ruined,  your  manufac- 
turers reduced  to  perilh  for  vrant;  when  your 
debt  fhall  be  increafed,  and  your  reyenu^  dimi- 
nifhed  ?  Beware !  the  blood  of  the  Americans 
will  fooner  or  later  fall  upon  your  owq  beads. 
It's  effufion  will  be  revenged  by  your  own  hands  j 
and  the  moment  is  at  hand. 

But^  you  fay,  ihey  are  rebels. Why  arc 

they  fp  ?  Becaufc  they  will  not  be  your  flaves  ? 
A  people  who  are  fubjedt  to  the  will  of  another, 
who  can  difpofe  at  pleafure  of  their  government, 
pf  their  laws,  and  of  their  commerce,  who  can 
tax  them  a9cprding  to  their  own  fancy,  limit 
their  i^duftry,  and  fetter  it  by  arbitrary  prohibi- 
tions, arc  flayess  and  their  fervitude  is  worfc 
than  that  which  they  would  experience  under  a 
tyrant  j  becaufe  a  tyrant  m^y  be  got  nd  of,  either 
by  expulfion  or  by  afTaffination.  Both  thefe  acts 
have  been  done  by  you.  Bu?  a  nation  can  neither 
be  put  to  death  nor  expelled.  Liberty  can  be 
^5i:pe£led  only  from  a  rupture,  the  tcnfccjuence 

«h3     /  of 
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B  oo  K  Qf  which  Ynuft  be  the  ruin  of  pjic  or  the  other  of 
the  pationsj  and  fomecimes  of  both.    A  tyrant  is 
H  moniler  with  only  one  head^  which  may  be 
ftricken  off*  at  a  blow.     A  dcfpotic  nation  is  a 
hydra  with  a  thoufand  hcads^  which  can  only  be 
fmittcn  oflF  by  a  thoufand  fwords  at  once.     The 
prinie  of  the  oppreflion  cxercifed  by  a  tyrant,  ex- 
cites univerfal  indignation  againft  himfelf  alone, 
The  fame  crime,  committed  by  a  numerous  fo- 
ciety,  fpreads  the  horror  and  the  fhame  of  it 
ftmongft  a  multitude,  which  is  never  aihamed. 
It  is  the  crime  of  every  body,  and  of  no  body  5 
gnd  the  fentiment  of  mifguided  defpair  knows  not 
\)pon  what  objeA  to  Bx  it^s  refentment. 

Bus  they  are  our  fubjeSis.  -  -  -  -  Your  fubjedts ! 
pot  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  provmce  of 
Walfs  are  the  fubjcfts  of  the  county  of  l^ancaf- 
%tt.    The  authority  of  one  nation  over  another 
(:an  only  be  founded  upon  conqueft,  upon  gene- 
ral confent,  or  upon  propofed  and  accepted  con* 
fiitions.     Conquefl:  is  no  more  binding  than  rob* 
^cry.    The  confent  of  anceftors  cannot  compel 
^efcendants  i  and  no  conditions  can  be  confident 
vrith  the  facrifice  of  liberty.     Liberty  cannot  be 
bartered  for  any  thing,    becaufe  no  equivalent 
psjR  be  given  for  it.    This  is  the  fpeech  you  have 
inade  to  your  tyrants,  and  we  now  addrefs  it  to 
you  in  favour  of  your  colonifts. 

^be  land  which  they  occupy  is  our*s. Your's  I 

\t  is  thus  you  call  it,  becaufe  you  have  invaded 
it.  Jfut  fpppofing  it  be  fo,  doth  not  the  charter 
of  concelCQA  oblige  you  to  treat  the  Ai^erican$ 
as  yovit  countrymen  ?  and  do  you  comply  with 

this 
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'  this  obligation  ?  But  to  what  purpofe  are  con- 
ceflions  and  charters,  lyhich  grant  what  one  is  not 
mafter  of,  and  which,  confcqucntly,  jjnc  hath  no 
right  of  granting,  to  a  fmall  number  of  feeble 
men,  compelled  by  circumftances  to  receive  as  a 
gratuity  what  they  have  a  natural  right  to.  Be« 
fides,  have  the  defendants,  who  are  now  alive, 
been  invited  to  accede  to  a  compad:,  figned  by 
their  anceftors  ?  The  truth  of  this  principle 
muft  be  acknowlegcd,  or  the  defcendants  of 
James  muft  be  recalled.  What  right  was  there 
to  drive  bim  away,  which  we  had  not  equally 
to  fcparate  from  you  ?  fay  the  Americans,  And 
what  anfwer  can  be  made  to  them  ?     , 

fTbey  are  ungrateful ;  we  are  their  founders ;  we 
have  been  their  defenders ;  we  have  indebted  ourf elves 
for  them.  -  -  -  -  For  yourfclves,  you  may  fay,  as 
much,  or  more  than  for  them.  If  you  have  de- 
fended them,  it  is  in  the  fame  manner  as  you 
would  have  defended  the  Sultan  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  if  your  ambition  or  your  intereft  had  re* 
quired  it.  But  have  they  not  repaid  this  obli* 
gation,  by  delivering  to  you  their  produftiorfs, 
by  exclufively  receiving  your  merchandize,  at 
the  exorbitant  price  you  have  chofcnto  put  upon 
it;  by  fubmitting  to  the  prohibitions,  which 
thwarted  their  induftry,  and  to  the  reftriAions 
with  which  you  have  oppreffed  their  property  ? 
Have  they  not  affifted  you,  and  indebted  them- 
felves  for  you  ?  Have  they  not  taken  up  arms, 
and  fought  for  you  ?  Have  they  not  acceded  to 
your  demands,  when  you  have  made  them  in  a 
m^^nper  fyit^ble  to  freemen  ?    When  have  they 

H  h  4  cYcr 
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BOOK  ever  rcfufed  you  any  thing,  unlcfs  when  prcfcnt'« 
i_    ,■  '  ■    ing  your  bayonets  to  their  breafts^  you  have  faid 
to  them.  Tour  trea/urt,  or  ytur  UU ;  die,  ar  be  our 
Savis,     What !  becaufc  you    have   been  benefi- 
cent, have  you  the  right  to  become  oppreObrs ! 
Will  the  nations,  alfo,  convert  their  expcftations 
of  gratitude  into  a  barbarous  pretence  to  difgrace 
and    infult    thofe  who  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  receive  their  benefits  ?     Individuals,  perhaps, 
though  it  be  not  their  duty,  may  in  their  benc- 
fatflors  bear  with  their  tyrants.     In   them,  un- 
doubtedly,   it   is  great,  it  is  magnanimous,  to 
confcnt  to  be  unhappy,  rather  than  be  ungrate- 
ful.    But  the  fyftem  of  morality  among  nations 
is    different.      The    public  felicity    is    the    ffrft 
Jaw,  as  it  is  the  firfl:  duty.     The  priir.ary  obli- 
gation  of  thcfe  great  bodies  is  towards  them- 
felves.     They  owe,  above  all  things,  liberty  and 
juftice  to  thofe  who  compofc  them.     Every  child 
who  is  born  in  a  ftate,  every  citizen  who  comes 
to  breathe  the  air  of  a  country  which  he  hath 
qhofen  for  himfclf,  or  which  nature  hath  given 
him,  has  a  right  to  the  grcateft  degree  of  happi- 
nefs  he  can  poffibly  enjoy.      Every  obligation 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  principle  is 
void.     Every  contrary  claim   is  an  incroachment 
upon  his  rights.    Of  what  concern  is  it  to  him, 
if  his  anccftors  have   been  favoured,   when  he 
:lf  is  dcftined  to  be  the  vidtim  ?    By  what 
can  we  e?aft  the  payment  of  this  uiurious 
of  benefits,  which  he  hath  not  even  expe- 
nd ?     No.  To  arrogate  to  one's  felf  a  fimi- 
aiin,  3gaiq(b  a  whole  nation  ani^  it's  poUe- 
riiy, 
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rity,  is  to  fubvcrt  all  the  ideas  of  order  and  pqt*  ■  ^^JjL  ^ 
licy ;  it  is  to  betray  all  the  laws  of  morality, 
while  we  invoke  their  countenance.  What  hath 
not  England  done  for  Hanover !  But  is  Hanover 
fubjeft  to  your  command  ?  All  the  republics  of 
Greece  were  connefted  with  each  other  by  mutual 
fcrvices :  Did  any  one  of  them  exaft,  as  a  token 
of  gratitude,  the  right  of  difpofing  of  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  republic  that  had  received  the 
obligation  ? 

Bus  our  honour  is  compromifed.  -  -  -  -  Say  rather, 
the  honour  of  your  bad  minifters,  and  not  your 
own»  In  what  confifts  the  real  honour  of  him 
who  is  in  an  error  ?  Is  it  to  perfifl:  in  it,  or  to 
acknowlege  it  ?  The  man  who  returns  to  fenti- 
ments  of  juftice  hath  no  occaHon  to  be  alhamed. 
Englilhmen,  you  have  been  too  precipitate.  Why 
did  you  not  wait  till  riches  had  corrupted  the 
Americans,  as  you  are  corrupted  ?  Then  they 
would  have  been  as  little  concerned  for  their 
liberty,  as  you  for  your's.  Then,  fubdued  by 
wealth,  your  arms  would  have  been  ufelefs.  But 
you  have  attacked  them  in  an  inftant,  when  what 
they  had  to  lo(e,  liberty,  could  not  be  balanced 
by  what  they  bad  to  preferve. 

B^t  in  later  tinges  tbey  would  have  become  Jiill  more 
numerous^ I  acknowlege  it.  You  have  there- 
fore only  attempted  the  enflaving  of  a  people, 
whom  time  would  have  fet  free  in  fpite  of  you. 
In  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  remembrance  of 
your  atrocious  deeds  will  be  recent ;  and  the  fruit 
of  them  will  be  taken  away  from  you :  then,  no- 
thing but  ihame  dnd  remorf^  will  remaio  (o  you. 

There 
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BOOK  Xhcrc  is  a  decree  of  nature  which  you  cannot 
change ;  it  is>  that  great  bodies  always  give  law 
to  fmaller  ones*  But  if  the  Americans  Ihould 
then  undertake  againft  Great  Britain  what  you 
have  undertaken  againft  them^  would  you  not  fay 
to  them  exadly  what  they  fay  to  you  at  this  in- 
dent. Wherefore  (hould  motives  which  affect 
you  but  little^  coming  from  them^  appear  more 
folid  when  coming  from  you  ? 

T^bey  will  neither  obey  our  parliament^  nor  adopt 

cur  conftitution. Have  they  made^  or  can 

they  change  them  ? 

We  obey  them  without  having  bad,  either  in  pafi 
times,  or  without  having  at  prefent^  any  influence  over 

them. That  is  to  fay,  that  you  are  flaves, 

and  that  you  cannot  fuffer  freemen.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  do  not  confound  the  polition  of  the  Ameri* 
cans  with  your's.  You  have  reprefentatives^  and 
they  have  none ;  you  have  voices  which  fpeak  for 
you,  and  no  one  ftipulates  for  them.  If  the 
voices  be  bought  and  fold,  this  is  an  excellent 
reafon  for  them  to  difclaim  this  advantage. 

^bey  would  be  independent  ofus.-^^^^  Are  not 
you  fo  of  them  ? 

T^bey  will  never  be  able  to  fupport  tbemf elves  witb^ 
cut  us. '-  ^  '^  ^  If  that  be  the  cafe,  keep  quiets  ne^r 
ceflity  will  bring  them  back  to  you. 

But  what  if  we  could  not  fubjift  without  them  ?  -  -  - 
This  would  be  a  great  misfortune:  but  to  cut 
their  throats^  in  order  to  prevent  it,  is  a  fiogular 
expedient. 

//  is  for  their  inter  eft,  it  is  for  their  good,  that  wc 
are  angry  with  them,  as  we  ar^  wifk  children  who 

behave 
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^ekave  improperly.  -  ^  -  -  Their  intcrcft  and  their  ^  ^  JJ  ^ 
gQod!  Who  hath  appointed  you  the  judges  of 
thcfe  two  points  which  touch  them  fo  nearly,  and 
which  they  ought  to  know  better  than  you  ?     If 
it  fhould  happen  that  a  citizen  (hould  enter  by 
force  into  the  houfe  of  another,  upon  a  pretence 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  underftanding,  and 
that  no  one  was  more  capable  of  maintaining 
good  order  and  peace  at  his  neighbour's  houfe  j 
would  not  his  neighbour  have  a  right  to  defire 
him  to  withdraw,  and  concern  himfelf  about  his 
own  affairs  ?  But  what  (hall  we  fay  if  the  affairs 
of  this  officious  hypocrite  were  much  in  diforder* 
If  he  were  nothing  more  than  an  ambitious  man^ 
who  under  pretence  of    governing  wanted  to 
ufurp  J  if  under  the  malk  of  benevolence  he  con- 
cealed only  views  full  of  injuftice,  fuch  for  in- 
ftance,  as  the  endeavour  to  relieve  his  own  dif. 
Acuities  at  the  expence  of  his  fellow-citizens  ? 

We  are  the  mother- country. — What,  are  the  moft 
facred  names  always  to  ferve  as  veils  to  ambi- 
tion and  to  intereft?  If  you  be  the  mother- 
country  fulfil  the  duties  of  it.  Moreover,  the 
colony  is  formed  of  different  nations,  among 
whom  fome  will  grant  and  others  will  refufe  you 
this  title.  While  all  of  them  will  fay  to  you  at 
oncej  there  is  a  time  when  the  authority  of  pa- 
rents over  their  children  is  to  ceafe,  and  this  time 
IS  that  when  children  can  provide  for  themfelves. 
What  term  have  you  fixed  for  our  emancipation  ? 
Pe  honefl,  and  confefs  you  flattered  yourfelves 
that  yon  ihould  have  kept  us  under  perpetual 
tutelage.    l^Ki%  tutelage  however  might  be  fup- 

portablc. 
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BOOK  portable;  if  it  were  not  changed  for  us  into  aa 
unbearable   conftrainc ;    if  our  advantage  were 
not  inccflantl)!  facrificcd  to  your's  >  if  wc  were  not 
obliged  to  fuffer  a  multitude  of  oppreflions  in  de- 
tail from  the  governors,  the  judges,  the  finan- 
ciers, and  the  military  men  whom  you  fend  to 
us  i  if  mod  of  them  at  their  arrival  in  our  cli«« 
mates  did  not  bring  with  them  degraded  charac- 
ferji,  ruined  fortunes,  rapacious  hands,  and  the 
inlblence  of  fubahcrn  tyrants,    who,  tired  with 
obeying  the  laws  in  their  own  country,  come  to 
indemnify  themfelves  in  a  New  World,  by  exer- 
cifing  there  a  power  which  is  too  frequently  arbi- 
trary,    ypu    4r5  the  mother-country,    but  far 
from  fsncouraging  our  pfogrefs  you  ftand  in  gwe 
of  it.     You  qon(ine  our  ipduftry  and  you  coun-^ 
teradt  our  rif^ng  ftrength.     Nature,  in  favouring 
us,  difappoints  your  fecret  wilhcs ;  or  rather,  it 
is  ypqr  defire  that  ihe  ihould  remain  jn  a  ftate  of 
eternal  infancy,  with  refpcft  to  every  thing  that 
may  be  ufeful  to  uss    and  notwithftanding  this, 
that  we  (hould  ftijl  be  rpburt  flaves  to  fcrvc.  you, 
and  inceffantly  to  fupply  your  avidity  with  new 
fources  of  wealth.     Is  this  being  a  mother  ?  Is 
this  being  our  country  ?  Alas  !  in  the  forefls  that 
furround  us.  Nature  hath  bcftowed  a  milder  in- 

ftinft  on  the  wild  beaft,  who,  when  (he  is  become 

< 

a  mother,  doth  not  at  lead  devour  thofe  to  whonji 
ihe  hath  given  birth. 

If  we  agreed  to  all  their  pretenjions  they  would 
foon  be  happier  than  we  are. — And  why  not  ?  If  you 
be  corrupted  why  fhould  they  be  fo  ?  If  you  Jn- 
cline  to  flavery,  muft  they  alfo  imitate  your  e^- 

aniple? 
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ample?  If  you  were  their  maftcr,'  why  (hould  you 
not  confer  the  property  of  another  power  to  your 
fovereign  ?  Why  Ihould  you  not'n:iakc  him  your 
dcfpoti  as  you  have  declared  him  by  a  folemn 
aft  the  defpot  of  Canada  ?  Muft  they  then  have 
ratified  this  extravagant  conceflion  ?  and  if  they 
had  ratified  it^  muft  they  have  obeyed  the  foye- 
reign  you  would  have  given  them  ?  and  muft  they 
have  taken  up  arms  againft  you  in  obedience  to 
his  orders?  The  king  of  England  hath  a  negative 
poWer.  No  law  can  be  enafted  there  without 
his  confent.  This  power,  the  inconvenience  of 
which  you  daily  experience,  why  ihould  the 
Americans  grant  it  to  him  among  themfelves  ? 
Would  it  be  to  deprive  him  of  it  one  day  by  tak- 
ing up  arms,  as  it  will  happen  to  you  if  your  go- 
vernment fhould  be  improved  ?  What  advantage 
can  you  find  in  fubje£ting  them  to  a  vicious  con« 
ftitution? 

Vicious  or  notj  this  conjlitution  is  our^s^  aftd  it  tniifi 
be  generally  acknowleged  and  accepted  by  all  who  bear 
the  Englijh  name ;  otherwife^  each  of  our  provinces 
governing  itfelf  in  it^s  own  wtxy,  having  it's  own 
laws^  and  pretending  to  independence^  we  Jhould  ceafe 
to  form  a  national  body,  and  fhould  be  nothing  more 
than  a  colleSiion  of  fmall  infulated  republics  divided^ 
incefpantly  at  war  with  each  other ^  and  eafily  invaded 
by  a  common  enemy.  The  fagacious  and  powerful 
Philip,  capable  of  undertaking  this  enterprize,  is  nfar 
us. 

SjUPPosiN^  him  to  jbe  near  you,  he  is  at  a 
diftance  from  the  Americans.  A  privilege  which 
may  be  attended   with  fome   inconvenience  ta 

you. 
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»  fL«  ^  you,  is  not  the  Icfs  a  privilege.     Butj  feparated 
as  they  are  from  Great  Britain,    by  loiofienie 
leas,  of  what  concern   is  it  to  you  whether  your 
colonies  accept  or  rejeA    your    conftitutions  2 
What  has  this  to  do  either  for  or  againft  your 
ftrcngth,  or  for  or  againft  your  (ecuri  ty  ?  That  uni^ 
ty,  of  which  you  exaggerate  the  advantages,    is 
idfo  nothing  more  than  a  vain  pretence*     You 
tirge  your  laws  to  them  when  they  are  opprefled 
by  themi  and  you  trample  upon  them  yourfelves 
when  they  apped  to  them  in  their  favour.      You 
tax  yourfelves,  and  you  want  to  tax  them*   When 
the  leaft  incroachment  is  attempted  upon  this  pri- 
Tilege,  you  exclaim  with  rage,  you  take  up  arms, 
and  you  are  ready  to  devote  yourfelves  to  death, 
and  yet  you  put  the  poniard  to  the  throat  of  your 
fellow  citizen  to  compel  him  to  denounce  it.  Your" 
ports  are  open  to  all  nations,  and  you  fhut  up 
thofe  of  the  colonifts  from  them*    Your  mer- 
chandife  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  where  you  choofe 
to  fend  it,  and  their's  is  forced  to  be  fent  to  you* 
You  manufafture,  and  you  will  not  fuffer  them  to 
do  the  fame.    They  have  hides  and  they  have 
iron,  and  you  compel  them  to  deliver  thefe  hides 
and  this  iron  to  you  in  the  rough  ftate.    What 
you  get  at  a  low  price,  they  liiuft  purchafe  from 
you  at  the  price  which  your  rapacioufneis  ex-^ 
afted*    You  facrifice  them  to  your  merchants  ; 
and  becauie  your  Eaft  India  Company  was  in 
danger,  it  was  neceflary  that  their  lofles  fhoutd 
be  repaired  by  the  Americans^    And  yet  you 
call  them  your  fellow-citizens,    and  it  is  thus 
you  invite  them  to  accept   your  conftitution* 
a  This 
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This  unity,  this  league,  which  fecms  fo  neccf-  "  xvul^ 
fary  to  you,  is  nothing  more  than  the  league  of 
the  fooliih  animals  in  the  fable,  among  which 
you   have  referved  to  yourfelf  the  part  of  tht 
lion. 

Per  BAP'S  you  have  only  fufFered  yourfclves  to 
be   induced  to  fill  the  /New  World  with  blood 
and  ravages,  merely  from  a  falfe  point  of  honour^ 
We  like  to  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  fo  many  enor- 
mities have  not  been  the  confequence  of  a  pro-" 
je£i:  coolly  concerted.     You  have  been  told,  that 
the   Americans  were  nothing  more  than  a  bafe 
herd  of  cowards,    whom  the  leaft  threat  would 
induce  with  fear  and  confternation  to  comply 
with  every  thing  you  chofe  to  exa£t.     Inftead  of 
thofe  pulillanimous  men,  who  had  been  defcribed 
to  you,  and  whom  you  had  been  taught  to  ex-* 
pcdt,  you  met  with  brave  people,  true  Englifh- 
men,  and  fellow-citizens  worthy  of  you.    Was 
this  a  reafon  for  increafing  your  anger  ?    What  I 
have  your  anceftors  admired  the  Dutch  fhaking  oS 
the  Spaniih  yoke  i  and  (hall  you  be  aftoniihed  that 
your  defcendants,  your  countrymen,your  brethren, 
thofe  who  felt  your  blood  circulating  in  their 
veins,  fliould  rather  choofe  to  fpill  it  than  fub-> 
mif  to  the  yoke,  and  Ihould  prefer  death  to  a  life 
of  flavery  ?    A  ftranger,  over  whom  you  would 
affume  the  fame  prctcnfions,  would  have  difarm- 
ed  you ;    if  laying  bare  his  breaft  he  had  faid. 
Bury  your  dagger  here,  or  leave  me  free.    And  yet 
you  murder  your  brother,  and  you  murder  him 
without  remorfe,    becaufe  he  is  your  brother! 
Englilhmen  1  what  can  be  more  ignominious  than 

the 
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•  xvitt'^  ^^^  fcrociotifncfs  of  a  man  proud  of  his  libertjr^ 
and  incrdaching  upon  that  of  another  ?    Mud  we 

• 

be  taught  to  believe^  that  the  greateit  enemy  of 
liberty  is  the  man  who  enjoys  it  ?  Alas  !  we  are 
but  too  much  difpofed  to  believe  it.  Enemies 
to  king§i  you  have  all  their  haughtinefs.  Ene- 
mies to  the  i-oyal  prerogative^  you  difpUy  it  in 
all  parts.  You  Ihew  yourfelves  tyrants  every 
where.  Tyrants  of  nations  and  of  ycur  colonies ; 
if  yeu  (faould  prevail  in  this  conteft^  it  is  becaufe 
heaven  will  have  been  inattentive  to  the  vows 
that  are  addreficd  to  it  from  all  regions  of  the 
earths 

Since  the  feas  have  not  'fwallowed  up  your 
proud  fatelliteS)  tell  me  what  will  become  of  themi 
if  there  (hould  arife  in  the  New  World  an  elo-^ 
quent  man^  who*  Ihould  promife  eternal  falvation 
to^thofe  who  (hould  perilh  fword  in  hand,  the 
martyrs  of  liberty*  Americans,  let  your  priefts 
be  inceflantly  feen  in  your  pulpits,  with  crowns 
in  their  hands^  and  Ihewing  you  the  heavens 
opened*  Priefts  of  the  New  Worlds  it  is  time 
to  expiate  the  antient  fanaticifm,  which  hath  de-* 
folated  and  ravaged  America^  by  a  fanati<;ifm  more 
fortunate,  the  offspring  of  politics  and  of  liberty* 
But  you  will  not  deceive  your  fellow-citizens. 
God  who  is  the  firft  principle  of  juftice  and  of 
order  abhors  tyrants.  God  hath  imprinted  in  the 
heart  of  man  the  lacred  love  of  liberty,  and  wilt 
not  fuffer  that  fervitude  (hould  degrade  and  dif* 
figure  the  moft  beautiful  of  his  works.  If  apo- 
theofis  be  due  to  man,  it  is  certainly  to  him  who 
fights  and  dies  for  his  country.    Place  his  image 
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In  your  chqrchcsi  and  put  it  near  ydur  altars.  It  ^j^^j,*^ 
will  be  the  warlhipofthe  country.  Compofe  a 
political  and  religious  calendar,  in  which  every 
day  fliall  be  marked  with  the  name  of  fome  one 
of  thofe  heroes  who  fhall  have  fpilt  his  blood  to 
make  you  frte.  Your  pofterity  will  read  tHeril 
one  day  with  a  holy  refpedtj  they  will  hyi 
thcfe  are  the  names  of  thofe  whd  have  fct  half 
the  world  at  liberty,  and  who^  exerting  themfelvei 
for  our  happincfs  before  we  exifted,  have  pre- 
vented that  at  our  birth  we  (hould  hear  the  rattling 
of  chains  over  our  cradles; 

When  the  caufe  of  the  colohies  v^as  debated 
in  the  national  affcmblie$,  we  havfe  heaf'd  many 
lixcellcnt  pleadings  pronounced  in  their  favour.   «<^E°s'>n*^ 
But  perhaps  the  following  would  have  been  the  when  (he 
moft  proper  to  addrefs  to  them  i  Jlent  raifci 

*^  1  WILL  fay  nothing  to  you,  Gentlemeh,  or  tht 
**^  juftice  or  injuftice  of  yoiir  pretentions.  1  ani 
not  fo  much  a  ftranger  to  public  afFairs,to  be  ig- 
.  norant  that  this  preliminary  examination,  which 
^*  is  facred  in  all  other  circumftanccs  of  lifej  would 
*^  be  improper  and  ridiculous  in  this.  I  wiU  not 
enter  into  what  expeftationS  you  rnay  have  of 
fuccefs,  nor  will  I  examine  whether  vou  will 
prevail  iri  this  (:aufe,  although  this  fubjeft 
might  appear  of  fome  importance  to  yoUjj  and 
might  probably  engage  your  attention.  Nor 
will  I  even  compare  the  advantages  of  your 
*^  fituatioii  if  you  fliould  fucceed^  with  the  con- 
fequenccs  that  will  follo'W  if  yoU  ftiould  fail. 
But  I  will  fuppofe  at  once,  that  you  have  re- 
*'  duced  the  colonies  to  the  degree  of  fervitudc 
Vol.  VII.  I  i  «  which 
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xvni.^   "  which  you  require.     I  only  wifli  to  be  informed 
*'  how  you  will  maintain  them  in  it.     Will  it  be 
'*  by  a  ftanding  army  ?    But  thi«  army,    which 
"  will  exhauft   you  of  men  and  money,  will  it 
*'  follow  or  not  the  increafe  of  population  ?  There 
**  are  but  two  anfwers  to  be  made  to  tKis  queftiony 
"  ^nd  of  thcfe  two  anfwers  one  feems  to  me  to  be 
*'  abfurd,  and  the  other  brings  you  back  to  the 
**  fituation  in  which  you  now  are.     I  have  re- 
fle6ted  much  upon  the  matter,  and  if  I  miftake 
not,    I   have  difcovered  the   only  reafonable 
"  and  fure  meafure  you  have  to  purfue.     This 
'^  is,  as  foon  as  you  (hall  haye  made  yourfclves 
"  matters  of  them,  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  popula- 
tion, fince  it  appears  to  you  more  advanta- 
geous, more  honourable,  and  more  proper  to 
"  rule  over  a  fmall  number  of  flayes,  than  to 
«*  have  a  nation  of  freemen  for  your  equals  and 
**  friends. 

But  you  will  afk  me  how  is  the  progrefs  of 

population   to   be   flopped  ?     The  expedient 

might  perhaps  difguft  men  of  weak  and  pufil- 

"  lanimous   minds;    but  fortunately   there    are 

•*  none  fuch  in  this  auguft  afTcmbly.     This  ex- 

*'  pedicnt  is  to  put  to  death,  without  mercy,  the 

•«  greateft  part  of  thcfe  unworthy  rebels,  and  to 

*'  reduce  the  reft  to  the  condition  of  Negroes. 

**  The  brave  and  gpnerous  Spartans,  fo  celebrat* 

**  ed  in  ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  have  fet  yow 

**  the  example.      Like  them,    wijh  their  faces 

.**  muffled  up  in  their  cloaks,  let  our  fellow-cici- 

•*  zens  and  fatellitcs  go  out  clandeftinely  in  the 

**  night-time,  andmaffacre  the  children  of  our 

*'  Helots 
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**  Helots  by  the  fide  of  their  fathers  and  on  the  ^xvnu* 
'^  brcaits  of  their  mothers,  leaving  only  a  fuffi- 
"  cient  number  of  them  alive   for   the  labours^ 
**  and  for  our  fccurity/* 

Englishmen,  you  fhuddef  at  this  liorrid  pro* 
pofal,    and   you   aflc    what    mcafurfe    mightf  be 
adopted  j  either  conquerors  or  conquered,  this  is 
what  you  have  to  do :    If  the  refentment  excited 
by  your  barbarities  can  be  calmed,  ifthe  Ame- 
ricans can  fhut  their  eyes  upon  the  ravages  that 
furround  them,  if  when  walking  over  the  ruins 
of  their  cities  reduced  to  afliesj  and  of  their  ha- 
bitations deftroyed,  over  the  bones  of  their  fel-^ 
low-citizens  fcattered  in  the  field)  if  while  they 
breathe  the  fcent  of  blood  which  your  hands  have 
fpilt  in  all  parts,    it  can  be  poffible  that  they 
(hould  forget  the  enormities  of  your  defpotifm ; 
if  they  can  allow  themfelves  to  put  the  leaft  truft 
in  your  difcourfes,  and  can  perfuade  themfelves 
that  you  have  ferioufly  renounced  she  injuftice  of 
your  pretentions,  begin  by  recalling  the  affaffins 
who  are  in   yburpayi    reftore  liberty  to  their 
ports>  which  you  now  keep  blocked  up  ;  let  your 
vcffels  depart  from  their  coafts  i  and  if  there  be  a 
wife  citizen  among  you,  let  him  take  an  olive 
branch  in  his  hand,  let  him  prefent  himfclf  to 
them  and  fay : 

"  O  you,  our  fellow- citizens  and  our  old 
"  friends,  allow  us  to  ufe  this  title  i  we  have 
"  indeed  profaned  it,  but  our  repentance  makes 
"  us  worthy  of  refuming  it,  and  we  Jhall  here- 
"  after  afpire  to  the  glory  of  preferving  it  j  wc 
"  cbnfefs,  in  the  prefence  of  Hcavei),  and  of  this 

i  i  2  "  earth,. 
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^ xrnt^  "  earth,  which  have  been  wicnefles  of  it,  that 

our  pretentions  have  been  unjuft^  and  oqr  pro^ 
**  ceedings  barbarotjs.  Forget  them  as  we  do, 
'^  Build  up  your  ramparts  aad  your  fertrefles* 
•*  Aflenable  yourfelvcs  again  in  your  peaceable 
••  habitations.  Let  us  wipe  out  from  our  me- 
**  mory  even  the  laft  drop  of  blood  that  has  been 
«'  fpilt-r  We  admire  the  generous  fpirit  which 
^'  hach  direfted  vou.  It  is  the  fame  to  which  in 
'*  fim^kr  circumfiances  we  have  owed  our  falva^ 
*'  tion.  It  is  particularly  by  thcfe  figns  that  we 
^  know  you  to  be  our  fellow-citizens  and  our 
^  brethren :  Your  wi(h  is  liberty  and  you  fliall 
^*  be  free.  You  Ihall  be  free  in  all  the  extent. 
^  that  we  ourfclves  have  attached  to  this  facred 
<^  name.  It  is  not  from  us  that  you  hold  this 
*'*  right,  we  can  neither  give  it  nor  take  it  away 
^  from  you.  You  have  received  it  as  we  have, 
•*  from  nature,  which  the  crime  and  the  fword  of 
'^  tyrants  can  Bght  againft  but  cannot  deftroy* 
**  We  pretend  not  to  any  kind  of  fuperiority  over 
•'  you,  the  honour  of  afpLring  to  an  equality  is 
**  fufficiently  glorious  for  us.  We  are  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  ineftimable  advantage  of 
governing  ourfelves,  to  be  delirous  hereafter  of 
*^  depriving  you  of  it. 

*'  Masters  and  Cuprenve  arbitrators  of  your 
**  own  legiflation,  if  in  your  States  you  can  cre- 
"  ate  a  better  form  of  government  than  our*s  is, 
*'  we  congratulate  you  previoufly  upon  it.  Your 
happineis  will  infpirc  us  with  no  other  fcnti- 
ment  than  the  defire  of  imitating  you.  Form 
^  for  yourfelves  conftitutions  adapted  to  your 
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^  climate,  to  your  foil,  ^ncj  to  th^  New  World,      xvm* 

**  v/hich  you  are  civilizing*     Who  c^n  be  better 

*'  acquainted  with   your  own  wants  ?han  your- 

**  felves?     Proud  and  virtuous  fouls,    fuch   as 

*'  yaur*s  are,  ought  not  to  obey  any   laws  ex-- 

«*  ccpt  thofe  which  they  give  thcmfelves.    Every 

**  other  yoke  would  be  unworthy  of  theni.     ^e* 

*^  gulate  your  taxes  ypurfelves.     We  only  a(k  of 

<*  you  to  conform  to  our  cuftonn  in  the  levying 

«^  of  the  impoft.     We  wi^l  prefent  you  with  ^ 

**  Ilate  of  our  wants,    and  you  will  determine 

**  yourfclves  the  juft  proportion  between  youf 

*^  fupplies  and  your  riches. 

"  MoREOVEft,  exercife  your  own  induftry  as 
*^  we  do  our*s,  and  that  without  any  reftrainti 
*^  Make  the  beft  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  Na- 
**  ture,  and  of  the  fertilq  regions  which  you  in- 
*^  habit.  Let  the  iron  of  your  mines,  the  fleeces 
*^  of  your  flocks,  the  flcins  of  thewild  animals' wan- 
*'  dering  in  your  forefts,  be  prepared  in  your 
"  own  manufactures,  and  acquire  in  your  hands 
*'  an  additional  value.  Let  yoiir  ports  be  free. 
**  Let  your  commodities  and  the  productions 
*^  of  your  arts  be  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
**  world,  from  whence  you  may  a)fo  derive  all 
*f  thofe  which  you  arc  in  want  of.  This  is  one 
<«  of  our  privileges,  let  it  alio  be  your*s.  The 
«^  empire  of  the  ocean,  which  we  have  fubdued 
*^  by  two  centuries  of  grandeur  and  glory,  belongs , 
"  to  you  as  well  as  to  us.  We  will  be  united 
"  by  the  ties  of  commerce.  You  will  bring  yoqr 
««  productions  to  us,  which  we  will  accept  in  pre- 
•*  ference  to  thofe  of  all  other  people^  and  we 

I  i  3  *^  hop? 
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•  ^__P_  ^  J'  hope  that  you  will  prefer  our*s  to  thofe  of  fo-^ 
"  reign  nations,  without  however  being  reftrain^ 
**  ed  to  it  by  any  law,  unlefs  by  that  of  the  com- 
'*  mon  intereft^  and  by  the  title  of  fellow-citizens 
^^  and  friends. 

**  Let  your  fliips  and  our*s,  decorated  with 
•«  the  fame  flag,  cover  the  feas,  and  when  thefc 
«*  friendly  veflTels  fhall  meet  in  the  midft  of  the 
^^  deferts  of  the  ocean,  let  (hours  of  joy  be  hear'd 
**  on  both  fides.  Let  peace  be  renewed,  and  let 
**  concord  laft  for  ever  between  us.  We  under- 
*'  ftand  at  length,  that  the  chain  of  reciprocal 
**  benevolence,  is  the  only  one  that  can  connect 
**  empires  at  fuch  «  dillance,  and  that  every 
*'  other  principle  of  union  would  be  unjuft  and 
"  precarious. 

**  According  to  this  new  plan  of  everlafting 
*^  friendfhip,  let  agriculture,  iriduftry,  legifla- 
^*  tion,  the  arts,  and  that  firft  of  all  fcicnces, 
"  that  of  doing  the  grcatefl:  good  to  States  and 
*'  to  mankind,  be  improved  among  us.  Let  the 
*'  account  of  your  happinefs  invite  around  your 
*'  dwellings  all  the  unfortunate  men  upon  the 
*^  face  of  the  earth.  Let  tyrants  of  all  countries, 
f*  and  all  .oppreflbrs,  whether  political  'or  reli- 
^/  gious,  know,  that  there  exifts'  a  place  upon 
"  the  earth  where  one  may  efcape  from  their 
**  chains;  where  humanity  difgraced  hath  raifed 
<«  it's  head  again  i  where  the  harvefts  grow  for 
*'  the  poor ;  wherp  the  laws  are  no  more  than 
^^  the  guarantee  of  happinefs;  where  religion  is 
^*  free,  and  confcience  hath  ceafcd  to  be  a  flave; 
^f  ^here  Nature,    in  a  word,  feems  to  wifii  to 
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*^  juftify  herfelf  for  having  created  man,  and 
where  government  for  fo  long  a  time  guilty 
over  all  the  earth,  at  length  makes  ample  re- 
paration for  it's  crimes.  Let  the  idea  of  fuch 
an  afylum  alarm  the  defpots,  and  fcrve  as  a 
reftraint  to  them;  for  if  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them,  they 
*^  are  at  lead  ambitious  and  avaritious,  land  are 
**  therefore  anxious  to  prcferve  both  their  power 
**  and  their  riches. 

**  We  ourfclves,  Ol  our  fellow-citizens  and  our 
**  friends,  we  ourfelvcs  will  profit  by  your  example. 
*^  If  our  conftitution  fhould  be  impaired  J  ifpub- 
^^  lie  wealth  {hould  corrupt  the  court,and  the  court 
<^  the  nation  j  if  our  kings,  to  whom  we  have 
««  given  fo  many  terrible  Icffons,  fhould  at  length 
«^  forget  them  -,  if  we  who  were  an  auguft  people, 
*^  were  threatened  with  becoming  the  meaneft 
<^  and  vileft  of  all  herds  by  felling  ourfclvesj 
«<  the  fight  of  your  virtues  and  of  your  laws  might 
<«  perhaps  reanimate  'us.  It  would  recall  to  our 
'«  degraded  minds  both  the  value  and  the  gran<- 
<«  deur  of  liberty  j  and  if  this  example  fhould  be 
«  inefFedtual;  ifflavery,  the  confequence  of  ve- 
«^  nal  corruption,  fhould  one  day  eflablifli  itfelf 
*<  in  that  fame  country,  which  hath  been  de- 
*^  lugcd  with  blood  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and 
**  where  our  fathers  have  feen  fcafFolds  eredcd 
"  for  tyrants;  we  will  then  abandon  this  un- 
f^  grateful  land  devoted  to  defpotifm,  and  we 
^*  will  leave  the  monfter  to  reign  over  a  deferr. 
^'  You  will  then  receive  us  as  friends  and  bre- 
^*  thrcn.     You  will  partake  with  us  that  foil,  that 
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"  air,  as  free  as  the  Ibuls  of  it's  generous  inha- 
"  bitams;  and  thanks  to  your  yinues,  we  fball 
*'  find  England  and  a  country  again.  - 
,  "  Such  are,  brave  fellow-citizens,  both  our 
"  hopes  and  our  wilhes.  Receive  therefore  our 
*<  oaths  as  the  pledges  of  fo  holy  an  alliance.  Let 
"  us  invoke,  to  render  this  treaty  more  folemn,  let 
"  us  invoke  our  comimon  anceftors,  who  have 
"  all  been  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty  as 
**  you  are,  and  who  have  not  feared  to  die  in  it's 
*'  defence.  Let  us  call  to  witnefs  the  memory 
*•  of  the  illulirious  founders  of  your  colonies, 
*'  that  of  your  augufl:  legiflators,  of  the  philofo- 
"  pher  Locke,  who  was  the  firft  man  upon  earth 
*•  who  made  a  code  of  toleration,  and  of  the  ve- 
"  ncrable  Penn,  who  firft  founded  a  city  of 
V  brothers.  The  fouls  of  tbefe  great  men,  whofc 
**  eyes  are  undoubtedly  in  this  moment  fixed 
*■  upon  us,  are  worthy  to  prefide  at  a  treaty 
"  which  is  to  fecure  the  peace  of  two  worlds. 
*'  Let  us  fwear  in  their  prefence,  and  upon  thofe 
"  arms  with  which  you  have  fought  us,  to  re- 
•*  main  ever  united  and  faithful ;  and  when  we 
**  have  pronounced  all  together  an  oath  of  peace, 
*'  then  let  thefe  fame  arms  be  taken  up,  and  let 
"  them  be  conveyed  into  a  facred  depofit,  where 
f*  fathers  will  ftiew  them  to  every  rifing  gencra- 
"  tion  i  and  there  let  them  be  kept  faithfully  from 
f  age  to  age,  in  order  to  be  one  day  turned 
"  againft  the  firft  man,  whether  Englifh  or  Ame- 
"  rican,  who  ftiall  dare  to  propofe  the  breaking 
"  off  of  this  alliance,  equally  uftful  and  equally 
"  honourable  to  both  nation?," 
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'At  this  difcourfe  methinks  I  hear  the  citicSi  ^xvm^ 
the  hamlets,  the  fields,  and  all  the  ftiores  of  North 
America,  rcfound  with  acclamations,  and  repeat- 
ing with  emotion  the  name  of  their  Englifti  bre- 
thren,  the  name  of  the  mother-country.  Joyful 
fireworks  fucceecj  t<?  the  conflagrations  df  difcord, 
and  in  the  mean  while,  the  nations,  jealous  of  your 
power,  will  remain  iilcnt  in  aftoniftiment  and 
jdefpair. 

The  parliament  is  going  to  aflcmble,  and  what 
have  we  to  cxpeft  ?  Will  the  voice  of  rcafun  be 
hear'd  there,  or  will  they  pcrfevcre  in  their  folly? 
Will  they  be  the  defenders  of  the  people,  or  the 
inftrument  of  the  tyranny  of  minifters  ?  Will  their 
afts  be  the  decrees  of  a  free  nation^  or  cdicfls 
dilated  by  the  covirt  ?  I  attend  at  the  debates. 
^Thcfe  revered  places  refound  with  harangues 
full  of  moderation  and  wifdom.  Safe  pcrfuafion 
feems  to  flow  from  the  lips  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guiflied  orators.  They  draw  tears  from  the  au- 
dience. My  heart  is  elated  with  hope,  when 
fuddenly  a  voice,  the  organ  of  defpotifm  and 
of  war,  fufpends  this  delightful  emotion. 

<^  Englishmen,'*  faith  this  furious  declaim- 
er,  "  can  you  hefitate  one  moment  ?  They  arc 
*^  your  rights,  your  moft  important  intereftsj 
'*  it  is  the  glory  of  your  name  which  muft  be 
f^  defended.  Thcfe  great  benefits  are  not  at- 
tacked by  a  foreign  power,  but  threatened  by 
a  domeftic  enemy.  The  danger  is  the  greater, 
the  outrage  more  fenfibly  felt. 
^^  Between  two  rival  nations  in  arms  for  mu- 
**  tual  pretenfions,  policy  may  fometimes  fufpend 
*f  the  iight.  Againfl:  rebellious  fubjccts  the 
8  «'  greateft 
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•  ^p  ^  '*  grcatcft  fault  is  delay.  All  moderation  is 
\_, ,,,  ■!>  "  weaknefs.  The  ftandard  of  rebellion  was 
"  railed  by  boldncfs;  let  ic  be  pulled  dowo  by 
"  force.  Let  the  fword  of  juftice  fall  upon 
**  thofc  who  have  unfhcathed  it.  Let  us  lofe  no 
"  rime :  to  ftifle  revolutions,  there  is  a  firft  mo- 
*'  ment  which  muft  be  feizcd  upon.  Let  us  not 
*'  leave  to  aftonilhcd  minds  the  Icifure  to  accuftom 
*'  thcmfclves  to  their  crime  ;  to  the  chiefs,  the 
*•  time  to  confirm  their  power  j  nor  to  the  peo- 
**  pie,  that  of  learning  to  obey  new  mafters. 
•*  The  people  in  a  rebeliion  arc  almoft  always 
*<  draw'n  away  by  fomc  foreign  impulfe ;  neither 
"  their  fury,  nor  their  hatred,  nor  their  attach- 
'*  ment,  belong  to  them.  Their  paflions  are 
'*  given  to  them  as  their  weapons.  Let  us  dif- 
"  play  before  their  eyes  the  ftrength  and  ma- 
•'  jelly  of  the  Britilh  empire.  They  will  foon  fall 
**  down  at  our  feet ;  they  will  pafs  on,  in  an'  in- 
**  ftant,  from  terror  to  remorfe,  and  from  re- 
"  morfe  co  obedience.  If  we  muft  have  recourfe 
"  to  the  feverity  of  arms,  let  there  be  no  quar- 
"  ter.  In  civil  war,  mercy  is  the  moll  falfe  of 
"  all  virtues.  When  once  tiie  fword  is  draw'n, 
"  it  fhould  never  be  (h^athed  till  fubmiffion  be 
"  attained.  HenceforiCard  it  is  their's  to  znfwer 
"  to  heaven  and  to  earth  for  their  own  misfor- 
"  tunes.  Let  us  confider,  that  a  temporary  fe- 
"  verity,  exercifed  in  thefe  rebellious  regions, 
"  muft  fecure  to  us  obedience  and  peace  for  ages 
**  to  come. 

"  To  fufpcnd  our  exertions,  and  to  difarm  us, 

*'  we  are  repeatedly  told,  that  this  country  is 

**  peopled 
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«  peopled  with  our  fellow-citizcns,  our  friends,  ®^viii^ 

*^  and  our  brothers.     What,  ftiall  we  invoke  in 

"  their  favour  names  which  they  have  outraged, 

*'  and  ties  which    they   have   broken  ?     Thefe 

^'  names,  and  tliefe  facred  ties,  are  the  things 

<^  that  accufc  them,  and  pronounce  them  guilty, 

**  Since  when  do  thofe  titles,  fo    revered,  im- 

♦'  pofe  duties  only  upon-  us.     Since  when  have  , 

f*  rebellious  children  the  right  of  taking  up  arms 

«*  againll  their  mother,  of  depriving  her  of  her 

<*  inheritance,    and    of  tearing   her  to   pieces  ? 

«  They  talk  of  liberty.     I  refpeft  the  name  a^ 

**  much  as  they  do :  but,  is  this  liberty  inde- 

*'  pendence  ?  Is  it  the  right  of  fubverting  a  le- 

"  giflation,  eftabliflied  and  founded  for  two  cen- 

"  turies  paft  ?    Is  it  the  right  of  ufurping  all  our 

♦'  rights.     They  talk  of  liberty  5  and  I  talk  of 

**  the  fupremacy   and  the   fovcreign  power   of 

"  England. 

**  What,  jf  they  had  any  complaints  to  make, 
<«  if  they  refufed  to  bear  with  us  a  fmall  portion 
'*  of  the  burthen  which  opprefles  us,  and  to  (hare 
"  in  our  expences,  as  we  make  them  (bare  in 
"  our  grandeur,  had  they  no  other  way  of  doing 
^*  this,  but  by  rebellion,  but  by  arms  ?  They 
*^  are  called  our  fellow-citizens,  and  our  friends ; 
^*  but  I  behold  in  them  nothing  more  than  our 
*'  perfecutors,  and  the  mod  cruel  enemies  of  our 
*'  country.  Undoubtedly,  we  have  had  common 
<*  anceftors }  but  thefe  refpeetable  forefathers  I 
*'  myffelf  call  upon  with  confidence.  If  their 
*'  (hades  could  refume  their  place  here,  their  in- 
f Indignation   would   be   equal  to  our's.     With 

<*  what 
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•  xvuL*  "  ^^^  rcfentmcnt  would  thdc  virtuous  cidzent 
'^  hear^  that  thofe  of  their  dcfcendants  who  bad 
'*  fettled  beyond  the  leas,  had  no  fooner  felt  their 
'^  own  ftrengthy  than  they  had  made  the  guilty 

trial   of  it   againH:   their  country;    and  that 

they  have  turned  her  own  benefits  againft  her. 

All  of  tbeoi^  ycsy  all  of  them^  even  that  pa- 
'<  cifick  iet  into  whom  their  founder  inftiilcd  the 
*<  duty  of  never  fteeping  their  hands  in  blood; 
*^  they  who  had  refpeded  the  rights  and  the  lives 
*'  of  favage  people  $  they  who,  in  the  enthufiafm 
^^  of  human ity,  have  broken  the  fetters  of  their 
^^  Oaves ;  at  prefent  equally  faithleis  to  their 
^'  country  and  to  their  religiouj  take  up  arms 
^'  for  the  purpofe  of  carnage,  and  to  uie  them 
*^  againft  you.  They  treat  all  men  as  their  bre- 
<^  thren,  and  you  alone,  of  all  people,  are  ex- 
^^  eluded  from  this  title.  They  have  taught  the 
^<  world,  that  the  favage  Americans,  and  the 
**  Negroes  of  Africa,  arc  henceforth  lefs  ftrangcrs 
'^  to  them  than  the  citizens  of  England. 

*'  Arm  yourfclves,  therefore,  avenge  your  of- 
"  fended  rights,  avenge  your  greatnefs  betrayed. 
*'  Difplay  that  power,  which  makes  itfelf  be 
^'  feared  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  in  India  j 
''-and  which  hath  fo  often  aftoniflied  America 
**  itfelf;  and  fince  between  a  fovereign  people* 
«*  and  the  fubjed  that  rebels,  there  can  hencc- 
"  forth  be  no  other  treaty  than  that  of  force, 
*'  let  force  determine  the  matter.  Preferve,  and 
**  retake  that  univcrfc  which  belongs  to  you, 
'^  and  which  ingratitude  and  boldnefs  would  de- 
'*  prive  you  of." 

The 
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The  fophifitis  of  a  vehement  orator,  fupported 
by  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  by  national 
pride,  extinguifhed  in  moft  of  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  people  the  defire  of  a  pacific  arrangement. 
The  new  refolutions  are  fimilar  to  the  former. 
Every  thing  in  them  even  bears,  in  a  more  decifive 
manner,  the  (lamp  of  fcrocioufncfs  and  dcfpotifm. 
Armies  are  raiied,  and  fleets  are  eqv>ipped.  The 
generals  and  the  admirals  fail  towards  the  Ne^r 
World,  with  deftruftive  and  fanguinary  orders 
and  plans.  Nothing  but  unrefervcd  lubmiffion 
can  preferve  or  put  a  flop  to  the  ravages  ordained 
againft  the  colonies. 

Tiz.L  this  memorable  period,  the  Americans 
had  confined  themfelves  to  a  refiftance  authorized 
by  the  Englifti  laws  themfelves.  They  had 
fliew'n  no  other  ambition,  but  that  of  being 
maintained  in  the. very  limited  rights  which  they 
had  always  enjoyed.  Their  chiefs,  even,  who 
might  be  fuppofed  to  have  more  extenfive  views, 
had  not  yet  ventured  to  fpeak  to  the  people  of 
any  thing  more  than  an  advantageous  accommo- 
dation. By  going  further,  they  would  have  been 
apprehenfive  of  lofing  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple^ attached  by  habit  to  an  empire  under  the 
protcftion  of  which  they  had  profpered.  The  re- 
port of  the  great  preparations  that  were  making 
for  war  in  the  Old  Hemifphere,  either  to  enflave 
or  to  reduce  the  New  one  to  afhes,  extinguifhed 
what  remains  there  might  be  of  afFedi'on  for  the 
original  government.  It  now  remained  only  to 
f  nfpire  the  minds  of  men  with  energy.  This  ef* 
(t&  was  produced  by  a  work   intitled  Common 
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Senfe.  Wc  {hall  here  give  an 'account  of  thd 
ground-work  of  this  doftrine,  without  confining 
ourfeives  precifcly  to  the  order  the  writer  batk  , 
adopted. 

Never,  fays  the  author  of  this  celebrated  work> 
never  did  an  interell  of  greater  importance  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  nations.  It  is  not  the 
concern  of  a  city,  or  of  it  province^  it  is  that  of 
an  innmenfe  continent,  and  of  a  great  part  of  the 
globe.  It  is  not  the  concern  of  a  day,  it  is  that 
of  ages.  The  prefeot  period  will  determine  the 
fate  of  a  long  futurity  ;  and  many  hundred  years 
after  the  celTation  of  our  exigence,  the  fun,  in 
giving  light  to  this  hcmifphere,  will  Ihine  either 
upon  our  (hame  or  our  glory.  We  have  for  a 
long  time  talked  of  reconciliation  and  peace  j  but 
every  thing  is  changed.  As  foon  as  arms  are 
taken  up,  as  foqn  as  the  iirft  drop  of  blood  ii 
fpilt,  the  time  for  debate  is  pall.  One  day  hath 
given  rile  to  a  revolution*  One  day  hath  tranP 
ported  us  into  a  new  age. 

Men  of  timorous  minds,  and  who  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  paft,  think  we  are  in  want  of  the 
proce<5tion  of  England.  She  may  be  ufeful  to  a 
rifing  colony  j  flie  is  become  dangerous  to  a  na' 
tion  completely  formed.  Infancy  ftands  in  need 
of  fupport,  but  youth  muft  walk  free,  and  with 
the  elevation  that  is  fuitable  to  it.  Between  one 
nation  and  another,  as  between  man  and  man, 
he  who  can  have  the  power  and  the  right  to  pro- 
ted  me,  nriay  alfo  have  the  power  and  the  will  to 
do  me  an  injury,  I  give  up  the  proteftor,  in  or- 
der that  I  may  not  hare  a  mailer  to  fear. 

I* 
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tit  Europe,  the  people  are  too  clofely  prefled  ^  ^^^^  '^ 
together,  to  admit  this  part  of  the  globe  to  enjoy 
conftant  peace.  The  interefts  of  courts  and  of 
nations  are  always  clafliing  with  each  other.  As 
the  friends  of  England,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
V  all  her  eoemies.  The  dowry  which  this  alliance 
will  bring  to  America  is  perpetual  war.  Let  usj 
therefore,  feparate.  Neutrality,  trade,  and  peace  j 
fuch  are  the  foundations  of  our  grandeur. 

The  authority  of  Great  .Britain  muft,  fooncr  or 
later,  have  an  end.  This  is  the  operation  of  na- 
ture, of  neceffity,  and  of  time.  The  Englifh  go- 
vernment, therefore,  can  only  give  us  a  temporary 
conftitutionj  and  we  fhall  only  bequeath  to  our 
pofterity,  an  American  ftate,  burdened  with'dif- 
Icntions  and  debts.  If  we  be  defirous  of  fecuring 
our  happinefs,  let  us  feparate.  If  we  be  fathers, 
and  if  we  love  our  children,  let  us  feparate. 
Laws  and  liberty,  fuch  is  the  inheritance  we  owe 
them. 

England  is  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  us 
to  govern  us.  What,  Ihall  we  always  crofs  two 
thoufand  leagues  to  demand  the  prdteftion  of 
laws,  to  claim  juftice,  to  juftify  ourfelves  of  ima«» 
ginary  crimes,  and  meanly  to  folicit  the  court 
and  the  miniftry  of  a  foreign  climate  ?  Muft  we 
wait  whole  years  for  every  anfwer,  fuppofing  itj 
were  not  even  too  often  injuftice  that  we  were 
obliged  to  go  in  fearch  of  acrofs  the  ocean  ?  No, 
•for  a  great  date,  the  center  and  the  feat  of  power 
muft^neceffarily  be  in  the  ftate  itfelf.  Nothing 
but  the  defpotifm  of  the  Eaft  can  poffibly  have 
accuftomed  the  people  thus  to  receive  laws  from 
Q.  diftant 
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■  xvm'^  diftant  matters,  or  from  bafhaws,  who  arc  the  re- 
prefentativcs  of  invifible  tyrants.  But  rememberi 
that  the  more  the  diftance  increafes,  the  heavier 
is  the  weight  of  defpotifm  ;  and  that  the  people^ 
(hen  deprived  of  almofl:  all  the  benefits '  of  go- 
vernment, have  none  but  the  misfortunes  and 
vices  of  it. 

Nature  hath  not  created  a  world,  in  order  ta 
fubjed  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  ifland  in  an- 
other hemifphere.  Nature  hath  eftablifhed  laws 
of  equilibrium,  which  flie  follows  in  all  parts^ 
in  the  heavens  as  on  the  earth.  By  the  rule  of^ 
quantity  and  of  diftance,  America  can  belong 
only  to  itfelf. 

Theri  is  no  government  without  a  mutual 
confidence,  between  him  who  commands  and  him 
who  obeys.  Otherwife  all  is  over,  the  commu- 
nication is  interrupted,  and  cannot  poITibly  be 
renewed.  England  hath  (hew'n  too  evidently, 
that  fhe  wanted  to  command  us  as  (laves;  Ame- 
rica, that  fhe  was  equally  fenfiblc  of  her  fights 
and  her  ftrength.  Each  of  them  hath  betrayed 
it's  fecrct ;  and  from  that  moment  no  treaty  can 
take  place.  It  would  be  figned  by  hatred  and 
miftruft ;  hatred  which  cannot  fofgive^  and  mif- 
trufl,  which  in  it's  nature  is  irreconcileable. 

Would  you  know  what  would  be  the  confc- 
quencc  of  an  accommodation  ?  Your  ruin.  You 
(tand  in  need  of  laws,  and  will  not  obtain  them« 
Who  is  to  give  them  to  you  ?  The  Englifh  na- 
tion ?  But  fhe  is  jealous  of  your  increafe.  The 
king  ?  He  is  your  enemy.  Yourfelv.es,  in  your 
affemblics  ?    Do  you  not  recoiled,  that  every  le- 
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^iflatldn  is  fubjcft  to  the  negative  right  of  tht  ^  ^^^^^  ^ 
monarch  who  wifhes  td  fubdue  you  ?  This  right 
would  be  a  terrible  one,  inceflantly  nnilitating 
ttgainfl:  you.  Should  you  make  denfiandsj  they 
Will  be  eluded  :  Ihould  you  forni  plans  of  grand- 
bur  and  comnnerce,  they  would  become  an  ob- 
ject of  aUrnri  for  the  mother-country.  Youf  go- 
vernment would  be  nothing  more  than  a  claiidcf- 
tine  war,  fuch  as  that  of  an  enemy  who  wllhes  td 
deftroy  without  fighting;  it  would  be,  in  politi- 
cal oeconomy,  &  flbw  and  concealed  affaffination^ 
which'  gives  rife  to  languor,  which^  prolongs  and 
Entertains  we^ikncfs,  and  whichj  By  a  deftru€live 
art,  keeps  the  body  equally  fufpcnded  between 
life  and  death.  If  you  fliould  fubmit  to  England^ 
fuch  will  be  your  fate. 

We  have  a  fight  to  take  up  arms.  Our  rightfc 
are,  neceffity,  a  juft  defence  j  our  ttiisfortuhes, 
thofc  of  our  children,  the  chormitics  Gomnriitted 
againft  ui.  Our  rights  are  our  auguft  title  of  n^l- 
tion.  The  fword  muft  decidti  between  us.  The 
tribunal  of  war  is  henceforth  the  only  tribunal 
that  exifts  for  us;  If  we  muft  fight;  let  it  at 
leaft  be  for  a  caufe  that  is  Worthy,  and  which  will 
reward  us  fdr  the  iavilhment  of  our  riches  ^M 
our  blood.  Whatl  fiiall  we  expofe  ouffelvcs  td 
fee  our^  cities  deftroyed,  our  courttries  ravaged^ 
our  families  put  to  the  fwdrd,  merely  to  obtain 
an  honourable  accommodation,  that  is  to  fay,  td 
intreat  for  new  chains^  and  td  cemfent  ourfclves 
the  edifice  of  Our  flavery  ?  What !  flball  it  be  by 
the  light  of  conflagrations  5  fhall  it  be  oircr  the 
graves  of  our  fathers,  of  our  childreiii  and  of  oirr 
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^xvui'^  wives,  that  we  Ihall  fign  a  treaty  with  our  op- 
preffors  ?  And  will  they,  covered  over  with  oui" 
blood,  condefcend  to  forgive  us  ?  Alas !  we 
fhould  then  be  nothing  more  than  a  vile  objed  of 
aftonifhment  to  Europe,  of  indignation  to  Ame- 
rica, and  of  contempt  even  to  our  enemies.  If 
we  can  obey,  we  have  had  no  right  to  contend. 
Liberty  alone  can  abfolve  us.  Liberty,  and  en- 
tire liberty,  is  the  only  aim  worthy  of  our  efforts, 
and  of  our  perils.  What  do  I  fay  ?  It  belongs  to 
us  from  this  moment.  It  is  in  the  bloody  plains 
of  Lexington  that  our  claims  are  regiftered  j  it  is 
there  that  England  hath  tor^n  in  pieces  that 
contraft  which  united  us, to  her.  Yes,  at  the 
inflant  when  England  Bred  the  firfl  Ihot  againit 
us,  nature  herfelf  proclaimed  us  free  and  inde- 
pendent.. 

Let  us  avail  ourfclves  of  the  benefits  we  re- 
ceive from  our  enemies.  The  youth  of  nations  is 
the  age  the  moft  favourable  to  their  independ- 
ence. It  is  the  period  of  energy  and  vigour. 
Our  minds  are  not  yet  furrounded  with  that 
parade  of  luxury,  which  fervcs  as  a  hoftage  to 
tyranny.  Our  limbs  are  not  yet  enervated  by  the 
arts  of  effeminacy.  There  is  none  of  that  nobility 
bearing  fway  among  us,  which,  even  by  it's  con- 
ftitution,  is  allied  to  kings  5  which  is  no  further 
attached  to  liberty,  than  when  it  can  make  it  the 
means  of  oppre(fion ;  that  nobility,  eager  of 
rights  and  titles,  for  whom,  in  times  of  revolu- 
tion and  criGs,  the  people  are  nothing  more  than 
an  inftrumenti  and  for  whom  the  fuprcmc  power 
is  a  corrupter  always  at  hand. 

Your 
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VouR  colonies  are  fornrted  of  plain  and  cctl- 
rageous>  laborious  and  prowd  men  i  men  who  are 
at  once  the  proprietors  and  the  cultivators  of 
their  lands.  Liberty  is  the  firft  of  their  wants* 
Ruftic  labours  have  previoufly  inured  them  to 
war.  ^  Public  enthufiafm  will  bring  forth  talents 
unknow'n.  It  is  in  revolutions  that  the  minds 
of  men  arc  enlarged,  that  heroes  make  their  ap- 
pearance>  and  take  their  poft.  Recall  Holland  to 
your  memory,  and  the  multitude  of  extraordinary 
men  to  whom  the  conteft  for  her  liberty  gave 
birth  t  fuch  is  your  example.  RecoUeft  her  fuc- 
cefs  :  fuch  is  your  prefaget 

Let  our  firft  meafure  be  to  form  a  conftitution 
that  may  unite>us.  The  moment  is  come.  Latei* 
than  thisi  it  would  be  abandoned  to  an  uni!ertain 
futurity,  and  to  the  caprices  of  chance.  The 
more  we  acquire  men  and  riches,  the  more  bar- 
riers will  arifc  between  us.  How  fliall  we  then 
conciliate  fo  many  interefts,  and  fo  marty  pro- 
vinces ?  For  a  union  of  this  kind,  it  is  neceflary 
that  every  people  (hould  be  fcnfible  at  once  of 
the  weaknefs  and  ftrength  of  the  whole.  Great 
calamities,  or  great  apprehenfions,  muft  prevail* 
Then  it  is,  that  among  nations,  as  among  indi- 
viduals^  thofe  vigorous  and  rooted  friendfhips 
take  place,  which  reciprocally  bind  the  fouls  and 
the  intereft  of  men*  Then  it  is,  that  one  fingle 
fpirit  univcrfally  prevailing,  forms  the  genius  of 
fiates ;  and  that  all  the  fcattered  forces  become^ 
by  being  collefted,  one  fole  and  terrible  force. 
Thanks  to  our  perfccutors,  we  are  now  at  that 
period  $  and  if  we  have  courage,  it  will  be  a  for- 
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»  xTn  *  ^^^^^  ^^^  f^""  ^**  F^^  nations  have  fcizcd  the 
favourable  moment  for  the  formation  of  cbeir  go- 
vernment. If  thin  moment  Ihould  once  efcape,  it 
never  returns  i  and  men  are  confequently  pu« 
oifhed  with  ages  of  anarchy  and  flavery.  Let  not 
a  fimtlar  fault  prepare  fimilar  regrets  for  us, 
which  would  be  ineffeAuaL 

Lbt  us»  therefore,  feize  uptti  the  moment 
^hich  is  the  only  one  for  us* .  It  is  in  our  power 
to  form  the  ftneft  conftitution  that  ever  cxifted 
among  n^n.  You  have  read  in  your  facrod  writ' 
iogSj  the  hiftory  of  mankind  buried  under  a  general 
deluge  of  the  globe^  One  (ingle  family  furvivedi 
and  was  commiffioned  by  the  Supreme  Seing  to 
renew  the  earth.  We  are  that  family*  Pefpot- 
ifm  hath  overwhelmed  every  thing  i  and  we  can 
l^new  the  wocld  a  fecond  cime«   . 

At  this  inftant,  we  are  going  so  determine  the 
hie  of  a  race  of  men  more  numerous^  perhaps^ 
than  all  the  people  of  Europe  taken  toge^r. 
Shall  we  wait  'till  we  become  the  prey  of  the 
eonqueror,  and  till  the  hopes  of  the  uniyerfe  (ball 
be  fruftrated  ?  Let  us  fuppofe^  that  all  the  fu-* 
ture  generations  of  the  world  have  at  this  mo^ 
ment  their  eyes  fixed  upoi  us>  and  are  a0cing  us 
for  liberty.  We  are  going  to  fettle  their  deftiny- 
If  we  betray, them>  they  will  one  day  walkover 
our  graves  with  their  chains  and  perhaps  lo^ 
us  with  imprecations. 

RBM£Md£R  a  work  that  hath  appeared  aAKHtg 
m,   and  the  motto  of  which  wa«»  Uttioii^  oa 
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Let  us  therefore  unite,  and  begin  by  decUring  ^xvui!^ 
our  Independence,  That  alone  can  efface  the  ^i*  "^-iwi 
title  of  i"cbeWious  ftibje6t3,  which  o^r  infoient  opr 
prcffofs  dare  to  beftow  upon  w.  That  aloae  can 
tnake  us  rife  to  that  dignity  that  is  our  due^  in* 
ftirc  us  allies  among  the  powers,  and  ioiprint  rer 
fpeA  even  on  our  enemies  5  and  jf  we  treat  with 
them,  that  alone  can  give  us  the  right  of  treatr 
icig  with  that  right  and  majefty  which  belongs 
%o  a  nation. 

But  I  will  repeat  it :  Let  us  Ipie  nq  tinne* 
Our  uncertainty  occafions  our  weaknefs.  Let  u; 
dare  to  be  free,  and  we  are  h.  When  we  art 
ready  to  get  over  this  ftep,  we  ftart  back.  Yft 
all  look  at  each  other  with  anxious  cuHofity.  If 
(eems  as  if  we  were  aftonifhcd  at  our  boldneft, 
and  frightened  at  our  courage.  But  it  is  no  longer 
time  to  calculate* '  In  great  affairs*  and  whert 
there  is  but  one  great  meafure  to  adopt,  coo 
mtich  drcumfpedion  ceafcs  to  be  prudence. 
Whatever  is  "extreme,  demands  an  CKtrcme  rcr 
folution.  Then  the  moft  e^terprizing  fteps  are 
the  moft  prudent  I  and  the  excefs  of  boldoefs 
becomes  even  the  meand  and  the  warrant  of 
fuccefe. 

Such  was  the  balis  ©f  the  feniiments  mtd  ideas  thccoIo- 
dWvftd  in  this  work.     They  confirmed  in  tl>eir  "h^tieT 
principles  thofe  bold  men,  who  for  a  long  time  ^^'thtj'to' 
part  4iad  aflccd  to  be  entirely  detached  frj^B  the  England; 

*    •  ,       ,   '  and  (declare 

ifnother  ^»M<5icty.     The  timid  citizens^'  vvho  had   thfmfrive. 
fkitherlb^hefitatedi  w  length  dtetermined  pft  this  ofthu"*^"* 
grea/t  feparation.    TJie  wiib  for  independency  hs^i  ^'^^'^^'y* 
a  fufikien^  number  of  partifans,  to  enable  the  ge- 
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•  xvui  ^  ^^^^^  cohgrcfs  to  declare  it  on  the  4th  of  July 
1776. 

O9  chat  I  had  received  from  nature  the  genius 
and  eloquence  of  the  celebrated  orators  of  Athens 
and  Rome!  With  what  fublinnityj  with  what 
enthuGafm  fhould  I  not  fpeak  of  thofe  generous 
menj  who  by  their  patience,  their  *wildom,  and 
their  courage,  have  erected  this  grand  edifice. 
Hancock,  Franklin,  and  the  two  Adams's,  were 
the  principal  perfons  in  this  interefting  fcene; 
but  they  were  not  the  only  ones.  Pofterity  will 
be  acquainted  with  them  all.  Their  celebrated 
names  will  be  tranfmitred  to  it  by  a  more  foN 
tunate  pen  than  mine.  The  marble  and  the 
bronze  will  exhibit  them  to  the  remoteft  ages. 
At  fight  of  them,  the  friend  of  liberty  will 
feel  his  eyes  filled  with  pleafing  tears>  and  his 
heart  will  bound  with  joy.  Under  the  bud  of 
one  of  them  has  been  written^  He  took  from 
Heaven  it's  thunder,  and  from  tyrants 
THEIR  SCEPTER.  They  will  all  partake  with  him 
the  laft  words  of  this  encomium.  ^ 

Heroic  region !  mine  advanced  age  will  not 
allow  me  to  vifit  thee  !  I  (hall  never  be  prefent 
amidft  the  refpeftable  perlbns  who  compofe  your 
Areopagus.  I  fliall  never  aOift  at  the  delibera* 
tions  of  your  Congrcfs.  I  fliall  die  without  having 
fecn  the  refidence  of  toleration^  of  morality,  and 
of  found  laws ;  of  virtue,  and  of  liberty.  A  free 
and  facred  land  will  not  cover  my  a(hes :  but  I 
could  have  wiflied  it;  and  my  laft  words  ihall  be 
yows  addrcff^d  to  Heaven  for  your  profperity. 
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Althquoh  America  was  aflured  that  her  con-  ^xvm.^ 
duft  would  meet  with  univerfal  approbation,  yet 
fhc  thought  it  her  duty  to  lay  before  the  nations 
the  motives  of  it.  She  publiflied  her  manifefto  *, 
in  which  we  read ;  the  hiflory  of  the  Engtifli  nation, 
and  of  it's  king,  will  offer  to  pofterity,  in  fpcaking 
of  them  and  of  us,  nothing  but  a  heap  of  outrages 
and  ufurpations,  all  equally  tending  to  the  efta- 
blilhmcnt  of  abfolute  tyranny  inthefe  provinces. 
THishiftory  will  fay,  that  it's  monarch  hachrcfufed 
to  give  his  confent  tolaws  which  were  the  moil  falu- 
tary  and  the  moft  neceffary  for  the  public  good. 

That  he  hath  transferred  the  aflemblies  to  in- 
convenient places,  at  a  diftance  from  the  records, 
in  order  to  bring  the  deputies  more  eafily  into  his 
views. 

That  he  hath  fevcral  times  diflblved  the  cham- 
ber of  the  reprefentatives,  becaufe  the  rights  of 
the  people  were  ftrenuoufly  defended  there. 

That  after  the  diflblution,  the  dates  have 
been  left  too  long  without  reprefentatives  i  and 
were  confequently  expofed  to  the  inconveniences 
refulting  from  the  want  of  ah  affeinbly. 

That  he  hath  endeavoured  to  put  a  ftop  to 
population,  by  making  it  difficult  for  a  foreigner 
to  be  naturalized,  and  by  requiring  too  much,  for 
the  lands  of  which  he  granted  the  property^ 

That  he  hath  put  the  judges  too  much  under 
his  dependence,  by  enacting'  that  they  (hoiild  hold 
their  offices  and  their  falaries'from  him  alone. 

•  The  Englifh  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that  this  account 
18  not  taken  literalljr  from  the  original  manifefto  publiihcd  by 
tb«  Americans, 
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That  he  hath  created  new  places,  and  filled 
thofe  regions  with  a  multitude  of  agents,  who 
devoured  our  fuhftaoce  and  difturbed  our  tran- 
quillity. 

That  tn  time  of  .full  peace  he  hath  kept  up 

confiderable  forces  in  the  midft  of  us,  without  the 

confent  of  the  legiflacive  power. 

'       That  he  hath  rendered  the  military  power  in- 

dependeitt  ofj  and  even  fuperior  to,  the  civil  Ut. 

That  he  haih  fettled  with  corrupt  men  to 
lodge  armed  foldiers  in  our  houTeSi  and  to  (helter 
them  from  punifhment  for  the  murders  which 
they  might  commit  in  America  j  todeftroyour 
trade  in  all  the  parts  of  the  globe;  to  impc^ 
taxes  on  us  without  our  confrntj.  to  deprive  tu 
in  feveral  cafes  of  our  trials,  by  juries;  totranf- 
port  us  beyond  feas  that  we  might  be  brought  lo 
trial  there ;  to  take  away  otir  characters,  fupprelj 
our  beft  laws,  and  alter  the  balls  and  the  form  of 
pur  government ;  to  fufpend  ouf  own  icgiflation  in 
prder  to  give  us  other  laws. 

That  he  hach  himfelf  abdicated  his  govern' 
mcnt  over  the  provinces  of  America,  by  declar- 
ing that  we  had  forfeited  his  proce<^ioi]>  and  b/ 
waging  war  agalnfl:  us. 

That  he  hath  caufed  our  coafls  to  be  rav^- 
ed,  our  ports  Co  be  deflroyed,  and  our  people  to 
be  maflacred. 

That  he  ha^h  cctinpeUed  our  fellow-ckiieiu, 
'  taken  pritbncrs  at  iba,,  to  btar  arms  agai^  th^r 
country,  to  become  the  affaffins  of  their  friends 
and  their ,  bfcthren,  or  to  perifli  thecnfclvfs.hy 
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.That   he  hath  fomented    intcftine  divifions  ®^^{J^^ 
amongft  us,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  againft 
our  peaceful  inhabitants,  barbarous  favages,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  maffacre  without  diftinftion  of  rank, 
of  fcx,  or  of  age,  every  perfon  they  met  with, 

TkAT  at  this  time  mercenary  and  foreign 
armies  have  arrived  on  our  (horcs,  who  were  in- 
tended to  confummate  the  work  of  defolation  and 
of  death. 

And  that  a  prince,  whofe.  charafter  was  thus 
marked  by  all  the  features  of  tyranny,  was  not  fit. 
to  govern  a  free  people. 

A  PROCEEDING  which  diflblved  the  ties  formed 
by  confanguinity,  by  religion,  and  by  habit, 
ought  to  have  been  fupportcd  by  a  great  unani- 
mity and  by  prudent  and  vigorous  meafures* 
The  united  ftates  of  America  gave  themfclves 
a  confederate  conftitution,  which  added  all  the 
exterior  ftrength  of  the  monarchy  to  all  the  in- 
terior advantages  of  a  republican  government. 

Each  province  had  an  affembly  formed  by  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  different  diftri(fU,*  aiid  who 
were  intrufted  with  the  legiflative  power.  The 
executive  power  was  vefted  in  the  prefkleni.  It 
was  his  right  and  his  duty  to  hear  th«  complainta 
of  all  the  citijKens,  to  cooyenc  them  when  cir- 
cumftanccs  required  it,  tp  provide  for  the  equip- 
ment and  fjabfxftaace  of  the  troops,  and  to  coa- 
cert  the  operations  with  their  chiefs.  He  was 
placed  at  the  headof  a  fecret  committee,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  keep  up  a  cpi]^ii:ant  imercourle 
Y^kk  the  general  Congreii,    The  lime  of  hi^  ad-i 
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^xvi?L^   miniftration  is  limited  to  two  years,  but  the  laws 
allowed  it  to  be  prolonged. 

The  provinces  were  not  obliged  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  adnniniftration  to  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  although  it  was  compofed  of  the 
deputies  of  all  the  colonies.  The  fuperiority  of 
the  general  congrefs  over  each  particular  con- 
grefs  was  limited  to  what  concerned  policy  and 
war. 

But  fome  people  have  judged  that  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  this  body  was  not  fo  well  planned  as  the 
legiflation  of  the  provinces.  It  fhould  feem  in- 
deed, that  confederate  States,  who  emerge  from 
the  condition  of  fubjefts  to  rife  to  independence, 
cannot  without  danger  intruft  their  delegates  with 
an  unlimited  power  of  making  peace  or  war. 
For  if  thefc  were  either  faithlefs  or  not  much  en- 
lightened, they  might  again  fubjefl  the  whole  State 
to  the  fame  yoke  from  which  it  attempts  to  free 
itfclf.  It  fcems  that  in  the  inftant  of  a  revolu- 
tion, the  public  wifties  cannot  be  too  much  know'n 
nor  too  literally  explained.  It  is  undoubtedly 
jaeceffary,  fay  they,  that  all  the  meafurcs,  all  the 
operations  which  concur  to  the  common  attack 
or  defence,  fhould  be  decided  by  the  common 
reprcfcntatives  of  the  body  of  the  State  5  but  the 
continuation  of  the  war,  and  the  conditions  of 
peace  ought  to  be  debated  in  each  province;  and 
the  deliberations  (hould  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
congrefs  by' the  deputies,  who  fhould  fubniit  the 
opinion  of  their  provinces  to  the  majority  of  votes. 
Laftly,  it  is  added,  that  if  it  be  right  in  eftab- 
Itfhed  governments  for  the  people  to  confide  in 

the 
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the  wifdom  of  the  fenate,  it  is  neceflary  in  a  State  ^  o  o  k 
where  the  conftitution  is  forming,  where  the  peo- 
ple, ftill  uncertain  of  their  fate,  require  their  li- 
berty fword  in  hand,  that  all  the  citizens  fhould 
continiaally  attend  at  the  councils  in  the  army,  and 
in  this  public  places,  and  that  they  (hould  always 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over .  the  reprefentatives  to 
whom  they  have  intruded  their  dcftiny. 

Though  thefe  principles  be  generally  true,  it 
may  however  be  anfw^red,  that  it  was  difficult 
perhaps  to  apply  them  to  the  new  republic  form- 
ed by  the  Americans.     The  cafe  is  not  with  them 
as  with  the  confederate  republics  we  fee  in  Eu- 
rope,. I  mean  Holland  and  Switzerland,   which 
only  occupy  a  territory  of  fmall  extent,  and  where 
it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  eftablifh  a  rapid  commu- 
nication  between   the   feveral   provinces.     The 
fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  confederacies  of 
ancient  Greece.     Thefe  States  were  fituattd  at  a 
fiiiall  diftance  from  each  other,  almoft  entirely 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Peloponnefus,  or 
yrithin  the  circuit  of  a  narrow  Archipelago*     But 
(he  United  States  of  America,  difperfed  over  an 
immenfe  continent,  occupying  in  the  New  World 
a  fpaiQe  of  near  fifteen  degrees,  feparated  by  dc- 
ferts,  mountains,  gulphs,   and  by  a  vaft  extent 
of  coafts^  cannot  enjoy  fo  fpeedy  a  communica- 
tion.   If  congrefs  were  not  impowered  to  decide 
upon  political  interefts  without  the  particular  de« 
liberations  of  each  province  ^  if  upon  every  oc<* 
cafion  of  the  leaft  importance,  and  every  unfor- 
fecn  tycnt^  it  were  neceflary  for  the  reprefentatives 
to  reqeivc  new  Qxicxh  ^^  as  it  were  a  new  pow- 
er. 
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er^  this  body  would  remain  in  a  ftate  of  intflN 
vity.'  The  diftances  to  be  travcrfcd,  together 
with  the  length  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  de- 
bates might  be  too  frequently  prejudicial  to  the 
general  good. 

Besidfs^  it  is  never  in  the  infancy  of  a  conftU 
tutioni.  and  in  the  midft  of  the  great  commotions 
for  liberty,  that  we  need  apprehend  that  a  body 
of  rcprefentativcsfhould  betray,  either  from  cor- 
ruption or  weaknef&,  the  i^tereRs  with  which  they 
are  intrufted.  The-  general  fpirit  will  father  be 
inflamed  and  exalted  in  fuch  a  body.  There  it 
is  that  the  genius  of  the  nation  refides  in  all  it's 
vigour.  Chofen  by  the  efteem  of  their  fcllow- 
citizeQS,  chofirn  at  a  time  when  every  public 
funitlion  is  dangerous,  and  every  vote  an  honour; 
placed  at  the  head  of  thole  who  will  eternally 
corapofe  this  celebrated  Areopagus,  and  on  that 
account  naturally  induced  tp  confider  public  li- 
berty a$  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  they  muft 
be  poflefTed  with  the  enthufiaim  of  founders, 
wbofe  pride  it  is  to  engrave  for  future  centuries 
their  names  upon  the  frontifpiecc  of  the  auguft 
monument  which  is  erecting.  The  apprchenCons 
which  the  favourers  of  the  contrary  fyftem. might 
have  upon  this  apcounr,  appear  tberefor^  w  be 
ill  founded. 

LwiLL  go  fiirther  ftill.     It  might  happen  Aat 

a  people  vrhq  fight  for  their    liberty,  fatigued 

with  a  long  and  painful  ftruggle^  and  more  af- 

feded  with  the  dangers  of  the  moment  than  with 

the  idea  of  thrif  future  happineft,    might  Ud 

f heir  ixmrage  dainpr^  ami  tMgtit  «me  day,  p^^' 

haps. 
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haps^  be  tempted  to  prefer  dependence  and  peace  book 
to  a  tempeftuous  independence,  which  would  ex-  v_  -^- 1  !j 
pofe  them  to  dangers  and  bloodfhed.  It  is  then 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  thofe  people  to 
have  deprived  themfelves  of  the  power  of  making 
peace  with  their  oppreffbrs,  and  to  have  vefted 
that  power  in  the  hands'  of  a  fenate  which  they 
had  chofen  to  be  the  organ  of  their  will  at  a  time 
when  that  will  was  free,  haughty,  and  courage- 
ous* It  feenis  as  if  they  had  told  their  fenate  at 
the  time  of  their  inftitution.  We  raifc  the  ftand- 
axd  of  war  againft  our  tyrants;  if  our  arms  Ihould 
grow  weary  of  the  fight,  if  we  fhould  ever  be.  ca- 
pable of  degrading  ourfelves  fo  far  asto,  fuefor 
repofe,  fupport  us  againft  our  weaknefs  :  Do  not 
attend  to  wiflies  unworthy  of  ourfelves,  which  we 
previoufly  difavow  j  and  do  not  pronounce  the 
name  of  peace  till  our  chains  fhall  be  entirely 
broken. 
AccORDiNOXY,  if  we  confult  the  hiftory  of  repub- 
lics, we  (hall  find  that  the  multitude  have  almod 
always  the  impetuofuy  and  the  ardour  of  the  firft 
moment;  but  that  it  is  only  in  a  fmall  number 
of  men  chofeii  and  fit  to  ferve  as  chiefs,  in  whom 
tefide  thofe  conftant  and  vigorous  refolutions 
which  proceed  with  a  firm  and  certain  ftep  to- 
wards a  great  aim,  and  which  are  never  altered^ 
but  obftinately  ftrug'gle  againft  calamities,  for- 
tune, and  mankind. 

However  this  tnay  be,  and  whatever  fide  we  War  begint 
may  take  in  this  political  difcuflioni  the  Ameri-   Jnncr*  ' 
cans  had' not  yet  formed  their  fyftem  of  govern-  EngUnd?* 
incut,  when  in  the  month  of  march,  Hopkins 

\^as 
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Was  carrying  off  from  the 
vidcncc  a  very  numerous 
quantity'of  warlike  ftoresj 
of  May,  Carlecon  drove 
Provincials  who  were  emp 
becj  in  order  to  Bnilh  the 
poflcflion  i  when  in  Juni 
were  fo  vigoroufly  driven 
South  America.  The  dc 
ence  was  followed  by  greai 

Howe  had  fucceeded  tl 
even  the  new  general  who 
Received  in  Hallifax  on  tl 
quitted  it  the  tenth  of  J 
Ifland,  where  he  was  fuc 
land  and  Tea  forces  whi< 
the  aSthdf  Auguft  he  Ian 
upon  Long  IHand,  under 
commanded  by  the  adm 
Americans  did  not  difplay 
the  inland  countries  than 
a  trifling  refiftance  and  < 
took  refuge  on  the  com 
which  a  conqueror,  who  1 
prove  his  advantages,  w 
them. 

The  new  republicans  f 
York  with  ftill  greater 
evacuated  Long  Ifland,  an 
■bridge>  where  every  thinj 
obllinace  refiftance. 

Had  the  Englifb  fol 
foccefles  with  that   aftiv 
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ftances  required,  the  new  levies  which  were  op* 
pofed  to  them  Would  infallibly  have  been  diiper* 
fed  or  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Six  weeks 
were  allowed  them  to  recover  themfelves,  and 
they  did  not  abandon  their  intrenchments  till  the 
night  of  the  ad  of  November,  when  they  were 
convinced,  by  the  motions  which  were  made  un- 
der their  ^yes,  that  their  camp  was  going  to  be 
attacked. 

Washington  their  chief,  did  not  choofe  to 
truft  the  fate  of  his^  country  to  an  adion,  which 
might  have  been,  and  which  muft  naturally  have 
been,  decifive  againft  the  great  interefts  he  was 
intruded  with.  He  knew  that  delays  are  always 
favourable  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  and 
fatal  to  (trangers.  This  convidion  determined 
him  to  fall  back  upon  the  Jerfcys  with  the  intention 
of  protrafting  the  war.  Favoured  by  the  winter, 
by  the  knowlege  of  the  country,  by  the  nature 
of  the  territory,  which  deprived  difcipline  of  part 
of  it's  advantages,  he  might  flatter  himfelf  that 
he  (hould  be  able  to  cover  the  greateft  part  of 
this  fertile  proi^ince,  and  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a 
diftance  from  Pennfylvania.  All  of  a  fudden  he 
found  his  colours  forfaken  by  Ibldiers,  who  were 
engaged  for  no  more  than  fix  or  even  three 
months,  and  from  an  army  of  five  and  twenty 
thoufand  xtttn,  he  fcarcely  kept  together  two 
thoufand  five  hundred,  with  whom  he  found  him* 
felf  very  fortunate  to  cfcape  beyond  the  Dela« 
ware. 

Without  lofing  a  moment  the  royal  troops 
ought  to  have  crofled  the  river  in  purfuit  of  this 

fmall 
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•  j^vin  ^  ^'^^l^  number  of  fugitives,  and  to  have  completed 
the  difperfion  of  them.  If  the  five  thoufand  men 
deftined  for  the  conqueft  of  Rhode  Ifland,  had 
gone  up  the  river  upon  the  fhips  thejr  were  on 
board  of,  the  junftioft  of  the  two  corps  would 
have  been  made  without  oppofition  in  Philadel* 
phia  itfelf,  and  the  new  republic  would  have  bcfft 
extinguiihed  in  the  famotis  and  interefting  city 
which  had  given  it  birth. 

The  Englifti  general  was  perhaps  cenforcd  at 
that  time  for  having  been  coo  timorous  and 
too  circumfpcft  in  the  operations  of  the  field. 
It  is  however  certain,  that  he  was  ra(h  in  the 
diftribution  of  his  winter-quarters.  He  fettled 
them  as  if  there  had  not  been  a  (ingle  individual 
in  America,  who  cither  had  the  power  or  the  in- 
clination to  moleft  them. 

This  prefumption  emboldened  the  rtiilitikof 
Pennfylvania,  of  Maryland,  and  of  Virginia,  who 
had  united  for  their  common  fafety.  The  25th 
of  December,  they  croffed  the  Delaware,  and  feli 
unawares  upon  Trentown,  which  was  occupied 
by  fifteen  hundred  of  the  twelve  thoufand  Hef- 
fians,  who  had  been  fo  bafely  fold  to  Great  Bri- 
tain by  their  avaricious  matter.  This  corps  was? 
cither  maffacred,  taken,  or  inttrely  difpcrfcd. 
A  week  after,  three  Englifh  regiments  were  alfa 
driven  cut  of  Princes  Town,  but  not  without  hav- 
ing ftiew'n  more  courage  than  the  foreign  troops 
in  their  pay.  Thefe  unexpected  events  reduced 
the  enemies  of  America  in  Jcrfey,  to  the  pofts  of 
Amboy  and  of  Brunfwick  ;  and  they  were  even 
much  harafFed  there  during    tht  remainder  of 

the 
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the  bad  feafort;  The  cfFcct  of  great  paitions  arid 
great  dangers  is  frcquentlj^  to  aftohiOi  the  foul^ 
and  to  plunge  it  in  a  kiM'of  ftupdr  >^hich  dd* 
prives  it  of  the  ufe  of  it*s  [Jowers.  By  degrees 
it  comes  to  itfelf  aild  rdcoverS.  All  it^s  fiiculties 
fufpended  for  a  moment,  exert  thfemfclves  with 
greater  Energy.  It  ftraihs  all  it*s  fpririg«{,  and 
it's  ftrength  becomes  equal  to  it^s  fituatiort.  In  a 
great  multitude  fome  individuals  firft  experit^rrcd 
this  cffeft,  arid  it  is  quickly  (Communicated  to  alh 
This  revolution  had  been  accortipliftied  in  the! 
confederate  States,  and  armed  men  iflbed  forth 
from  all  quarters  of  therrt; 

Th£  Campaign  of  i777>  was  opeiied  vehy  late* 
The  Englilh  arrtiy  defpdiring  of  making  a  road 
to  Penrtfylvania  through  the  Jerfey^,  embarked  at 
length  on  the  43d  6f  July,  ^nd  arrived  by  Che- 
feapeak  Bay^  in  a  countfy  which  their  generals 
itiight  be  cenfiired  for  nok  having  invadtd  the 
preceding  year.  Their  march  was  not  interriipted 
till  they  came  to  Brartdewine,  Where  they  attacked 
and  defeated  the  *\menCaris  on  the  lithof  Sep- 
tcmberi  and  arrived  on  the  30th  at^Philadelphld^ 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  Gongrefs  on  the 
25th,  and  by  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
fome  days  fooner  or  latere 

This  conqueft  was  attended  virith  no  cdnfc* 
quences.  The  conquerors  beheld  nothing  bu£ 
hatred  and  devaftatlon  around  them.  Confined 
in  a  very  circuitifcrjbed  fpaccj  thejr  met  with 
tinfurmoun table  obftacles  in  extending  thctnfelves 
upon  an  untultivated  territory.  Their  gold  cvcrl 
did  not  furnifli  them  with  refources-- from  the 

Vol.  VII.  L  1  ^  neighbour* 
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"  xvUl,^  'VighbpM''"^g  diftrifts,^  and  they  could  only  ac- 
-Ijl  QVjire  fhfii;  fubQll^i^ce  from  acrofs  the  feas. 
vV'caricd  with  a  cpnfinemenc  which  bad  lafted 
nine  nionths,  they  determined  to  regain  New 
Yqrk  bx  ^^^  Jerfeys ;  and  this  long  and  danger- 
qu$  retreat  was  accompliflied  under  the  command 
of  Clinton,  who  had  fuccceded  Howe,  wi^h  Icfs 
Ipfs  than  they  would  -have  fulFered  from  a  more 
experienced  enemy. 

Y7^IL^  the  £ngli(h  were  languifliing  in  Feno- 
fylyania  a  va(t  fcene  was  opening  in  the  more 
northern  countries  pf  America.  In  the  month  of 
May  1776,  Carleton  had  driven  away  the  pro- 
vincials from  Canada,  and  deftroyed  in  Odober 
the  (hips  of  war  which  had  been  conftruded  upop 
la^e  Cbamplain.  T^ia  fuccefs  carried  ^urgoyne 
to.  Tic:onder^go,  in  the  month  of  Jyly  of  the 
eniuing  year.  At  his  approafch,  the  garrifon  o( 
(our  tjhouftnd  npen  f^bandpin^d  thj^.impprt^ 
j)oft  with  the  lofs  of  their  artiilcry,  amoOiWjitiofl, 
and  rear  guard. 

I^H^  Englifli  general  was  naturally  prefumptu- 
ous,  and  his  boldnefs  was  increafed  by  thcfe  evi- 
dent Cgns  of  weakn^fs.  He  h^d  conceived  the 
defign  of  uniting  ;he  troop?  of  Canada  with  thqfc 
of  New  York  by  the  Qiores  of  Hudfon's  Bay. 
This  projedt  was  great  and  daring.  Had  it  fuc- 
ceedcd  it  would  have  divided  South  America  into 
two  parts  and  perhaps  have  ended  the  v/ar.  B«t 
in  order  to  make  it  fucceed,  it  was  neccffary  that 
while  one  army  was  going  down  the  river  another 
Ihpuld  be  coming  up  it.  This  plan  having  fail- 
ed, Burgoyne  ought  to  have  perceived  from  the 

firft 
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firft  that  his  entcrprife  was  chimerical*  It  be-  *  ^^||  ^ 
came  more  (o  every  march.  His  communica-  x^t^mta 
tians  .became  more  diftant  and  his  provifions  were 
dimini(hing^  The  courage  of  the  Americans 
being  revived>  they  aflembled  and  clofed  him  on 
all  fides.  Ac  length  this  unfortunate  army  found 
itfelf  furrounded  on  the  13th  October  at  Sarato* 
ga>  and  the  nations  hear'd  with  aftonifliment^ 
chat  fix  thoufand  of  the  bed  difciplined  troops  of 
the  Old  Hcmifphere,  bid  laid  down  their  arms 
before  the  hufbandmen  of  the  New  Hemifphere> 
under  the  conduft  of  the  fortunate  Gates.  Thole 
who  recoUefted  that  the  Swedes  of  Charles  XIL 
who  had  till  then  been  invincible,  had  capitu- 
lated to  the  Ruffians,  who  were  ftill  in  a  ftate  o^ 
barbariihiy  did  not  cenfure  the  Englifh  troops 
and  only  bkmed  the  imprudence  of  their  gene^ 
raU 

This  event>  fo  decifive  in  the  opinion  of  our 
politicians,  was  attended  with  no  greater,  confe- 
quences'  than  had  refulted  from  aftions  lefs  fa- 
vourable to  the  American  afms.  After  three  years 
fpent  in  battles>  devaftation  and  maflacres,  alFairs 
were  much  in  the  fame  fituation  as  they  were  a 
fortnight  after  the  commencement  of  hoftilities. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  inveftigatc  the  caufeofthis 
ftrange  fingularicy* 

England,  a,ccu domed  to  ftormy  times  in  her  wbathtbe 
own  country,  did  not  at  firft  perceiv6  all  the  {^/'"g^^fj^ 
daneerous  tendency  of  the  tempefl:  which  was  ^^"^  «<>' 
rifing  m  her  diftant  poflcfiions.  Her  troops  had  tn  fubduin^ 
been  a  long  time  infyhed  at  Bofton.  An  autho*  rX*^p"^^vuI 
rity  independent;  of  her  own  had  been  formed  id  ^•* 

L  1  a  Maflachu- 
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'  vvwi  ^  Maflachufctt's  Bay }  the  other  colonies  were  pre- 
paring  to  follow  that  example  before  adminiitra- 
tion  had  fcrioufly  attended  to  thofe  great  obje6k&w 
When  they  were  laid  before  parliament  they  ex- 
cited much  clamours  in  both  houfcs,  and  there 
was  no  end  to  the  debates.  The  fcnatc  of  the 
nation  at  length  determined,  that  the  country 
which  rebelled  againft  it*s  dcrees  Ihould  be  com- 
pelled by  force  to  fubmit  to  them.  But  this  vio- 
lent refolution  was  carried  into  execution  with 
that  delay  which  is  but  too  common  in  free 
States. 

England  was  generally  of  opinion,  that  de- 
fencelefs  coafts  and  countries,  which  were  en- 
tirely laid  open,  could  not  long  refift  her  fleets 
and  her  armies.  It  did  not  appear  to  her  that 
this  expedition  would  continue  long  Enough  to 
give  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  America  time  to 
inftruft  themfelves  in  the  art  of  war.  She  did 
not  take  into  confideration  the  climate,  the  rivers, 
the  defiles,  the  woods,  the  moraffes,  the  want  of 
fubfiftence  increafing  in  proportion  as  one  ad- 
vanced in  the  inland  Countries,  together  with  an 
infinite  nurnber  of  other  natural  obftacks  which 
would  impede  any  rapid  progrefs  in  a  country 
three -fourths  of  which  were  uncultivated,  and 
which  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  recent  one. 

The  fucceffes  were  ftill  more  retarded  by  the 
influence  of  moral  caufes. 

Great  Britain  is  the  regix>n  of  parties.  Her 
kifigs  have  moft  generally  been  convinced  of  the 
neceflity  of  abandoning  the  dircftion  6f  gfiiirs  to. 
the  prevailing  faction,  by  whicb  they  were  coaj- 

monly 
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monly  conduced  with  intelligence  and  vigour,  ^  xvm.^ 
becaufe  the  principal   agents  who  compofcd  it  ^ 
were  animated  with  one  common  intercft.     At 
that  timfe>    to  the  public  fpirit  which  prevails 
more  in  England  than  in  any  European  govern- 
ment, was  added  the  ftrength  of  faftion,  and  that 
fpirit  of  party  which  is  perhaps  the  firft  fpring  of 
a  republic,  and  which  fo  powerfully  agitates  the 
foul,  becaufe  it  is  always  the  efFcft  of  fome  paf- 
fion,     George  III.  in  order  to  free  himfelf  from 
this  long  tutelage,  compofed  his  council  of  mem- 
bers unconnedled  with  each  other.     This  inno- 
vation was  not  attended  with  great  inconvenien- 
ces,  as  long  as  events  moved  on  in  their  ordi- 
nary circle.     But  when  the  American  war  had 
complicated  a  machine  which  was  already  too 
intricate,  it  was  perceived  that  it  had  no  longer 
that  power  and  that  union  fo  ncceflary  to  accom- 
plilh  great  things.     The  wheels,  too  much  di- 
vided, wanted  as  it  were  one  common  impylfc 
and  a  center  of  motion.     Their  progreflion  was 
alternately  tardy  and  precipitate.     The  admini- 
ftration  refcmbled  too  much  that  of  an  ordinary 
monarchy^  wheri  the  priaciplc  of  adlion  dbth  not 
come  from  the  head  of  an  aSive  and  intelligent 
monarch,    who  himfelf  collefts  under  his   own 
management    all    the    fprings    of   governmental 
There  was  no  lojigcr  any  harmony  in  the  enter- 
prizes,  nor  was  there  any  more  in  the  execution 
of  them.  ^ 

A^  MINISTRY  without  harmony  and  without 
concord  was  e^^pofed  to  th^  attacks  incefTantly 
renewed  of  an  advcrfe  body  of  men  united  and 
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pafled   togethcn     Their  refolutiotis,   whatever 
they  might  be^  were  *  oppofed  with  ridicule  and 
with  argument.    They  were  cenfured  for  having 
^&.ed  with  violence  againft  citizens  at  a  diftance, 
and  they  would  have  i>een  equally  cenfured,  had 
they  treated    them    with    more  circumfpeftion* 
^ven  thofe  who   in   parliament   exclaimed  the 
mod  vehemently  againft  the  treatment  th^  Ame- 
ricans had  met  with^  thofe  who  encouraged  them 
the  moft  to  refiftance,    thofe  who  perhaps  fent 
them  fecret  fuccours,  wer?  as  much  averfc  from 
their  independence,  as  the  miniftcr  xvhom  they 
were  inceflantly  endeavouring  to  degrade  ortorcn* 
der  odious.  If  the  opposition  had  fucceeded  in  dif« 
gufting  the  prince  of  his  confidentSj  or  had  prcvail- 
td  upon  him  to  facrif^ce  them  on  account  of  the 
clamour^  of  the  nation,  the  proje£fc  of  conquering 
America  would  ftili  have  been  purfued ;  but  with 
inore  dignity,  with  nnore  ftr^ngth,  and  with  mea- 
fures  perhaps}  better  adapted.  But  as  the  rcdu(%ion 
pf  the  provinces  was  not  tq  be  accompliflied  by 
them,  they  chofe  rather  that  this  imn^enfe  part 
of  the  Britifh  ennpire  fhoi^ld  be  feparated  ft'om 
|t,  than  that  it  (hould  remajq  ^tache4  to  it  by 
any  oth^r  mpans  than  their's^ 

Thb  generals  did  not  repair,  by  their  aftivity, 
the  errors  of  thcfe  cofvtradidton^,  and  of  fhedc-' 
lays  which  were  the  confcqnence  qf  them.  They 
granted  toQ  long  repofe  to  the  foldrerffi  they 
wafted  in  deliberation  the  time  which  they  fto^'^ 
have  employed  in  aftion  5  they  marched  up  to 
new-raifed  troops  with  as  much  precaution  as 
fh^y  would  have  taken  againft  vecerafls*  Th? 
'^  '      '  ■ '[    '   '^  '  pnglilb. 
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Englifb^  who  arc  fo  impetuous  in  their  fiftions,   ^  ^y^i^ 
difpiay  on  all  other  occafions  a  calm  and  cool 
characler.     They  require  violent  palBohs  to -agi- 
tate them/  When  this  ftimulus  is  wanting,  they 
calculate  all  their  motions.     Then  they  conduft 
themfelves  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  cha- 
raftcr,  which  in  general,  except  'in  the  arts  of 
imagination  and  tafte,  is  univerfally  mechanical 
and  prudent.    In  war,  their  valour  never  lofes 
fight  of  military  principles,  and  leaves  little  to 
chance.  They  fcarce  ever  leave  upon  their  flanks, 
or  in  their  rear,  any  thing  that  can  give  them 
uheafinefs.     This  fyftem    hath  it's  advantages^ 
efpecially  .in   a   narrow*  and  confined   country^ 
in  a  country  thick  fct  widi  fortreflcs,  or  mili- 
tary pofts.     But  in   the   prefent  eircumftancesi 
and  on  the  vaft  continent  of  America,  againft 
a  people  to  whom  one  (hould  not  have  allowed 
trmc  to  fortify  themfelves,  not  to  inure  them-^ 
fclves  to  war,  the  perfedion  of  the  art  would 
perhaps  have  been,  to  lay  it  entirely  afide  ^  to 
firbftitute  to  it  an  impetuous  and  rapid  march, 
artd  that  boldnefs  which  at  once  aftoniihes,  ttrikes, 
and  overthrows.  It  was  in  the  firft  inftances  tfpe* 
cially,  that  it  would  have  been  proper  to  imprefs 
the  Americans,  not  with  the  terror  of  ravages^ 
which  irritate  rather  than  they  frighten  a  people 
afmed  for  their  liberty;    but  with  that  which 
ai^ifes  ffoih  the   fuperiority    of   taknts   sind   of 
arms,    and    which    a  warlike    people    of    the 
Old  World  ought  naturally  to^haVe  carried  into 
Ihe  New  One.     The  confidence  of  viftory  would 
0^A  haVe  been  viftory  itfelf.     But  by  500  much 
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circumfpcfliionj  by  too  fcrvile^  an  attachment  to 
principles  and  to  rules^  commanders  of  little  (kill 
failed  in  rendering  that  fervice  to  their  country 
which  fhc  expefted,  and  had  a  right  tp  expect 
from  them. 

The  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  prcfs 
their  pfEcers  to  lead  them  on  to  adion.  They 
firrived  frpm  a  country,  where  the  caufe  which 
had  obliged  them  to  crofs  fo  many  Teas  excited  no 
concern.  It  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  an 
cffervefccnce  which  woujd  have  no  confcqucnces, 
They  confounded  the  debates  which  it  occafioned 
jn  parliament,  with  other  debates,  wl^ich  were 
pften  pf  little  important^.  It  wa^  nqc  talked 
of}  and  if  any  perfon  happened  to  mention  it, 
jhey  appeared  tp  be  np'  more  intercfted  in  it, 
than  in  th^t  l^ind  of  qews  which,  in  great  cities, 
employs  the  loqnging  hours  of  every  day.  The 
indifference  of  the  nation  had  communicated  it- 
fclf  to  thofe  who  were  to  defend  their  rights, 
Perhaps  even  they  were  apprehenHve  of  gaining 
too  decifiye  an  advantage  over  fellpw-citizens, 
who  had  only  taken  up  arms  to  prevent  flavery. 
Id  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  foldier  is 
only  the  inftrument  'of  dcfpotifm,  and  his  fentii 
inents  are  analogous.  He  thinks  he  belongs  to 
the  thfone,  and  not  to  his  country;  and  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  men  io  arms  are  nothing  more 
fhan  one  hundred  thoufand  difciplined  and  ter- 
fible  (laves,  The  habit  even  of  exerciflng  the 
empire  of  force,  to  which  every  thing  gives  way, 
pon tributes  to  extingui(h  in  them  all  idea  of 
liberty*     Finally,    ^c  difciplinc,    and  military 

fubordination^ 
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fuhordinaiion,  which,  at  the  command  of  one  ^^^^j*^ 
fingl.e  man,  puts  thoufends  jn  motion  s  which 
doch  not  fiifFer  the  foldier  eifhcr  to  fee  or  to 
^flc  qucftions;  and  which,  on  the  firft  fignal, 
makes  it  a  rule  to  kill  or  to  die,  tends  com- 
pletely to  change  in  them  thofe  fentiments 
into  principles,  and  makes  them  as  it  were  the 
moral  fyftcm  of  their  condition.  It  is  not  the 
fame  in  England.  The  influence  of  the  con- 
llitution  is  fo  powerful,  that  it  extends  even 
to  the  troops.  A  man  there  is  a  citizen  before  he 
^s  a  foldier.'  Public  opinion  agreeing  with  the  con* 
llitutioYi,  honours  one  of  thefe  titles,  and  thinks 
little  of  the  other.  Accordingly,  we  fee  from 
the  hiftory  of  the  revolutions  that  have  happened 
in  this  turbulent  iiland,  that  the  Englifh  foldier, 
though  enlifted  for  life,  preferves  a  paffion  for 
political  liberty,  the  idea  of  which  cannot  be 
palily  conceived  in  our  re^ons  of  flavery. 

How  is  it  poffible  that  the  ardour  which  was 
wanting  to  the  Brltifli  troop^  Ihould  have  ani- 
mated the  Heflians,  the  Brunfwickers,-  and  the 
other  Germans,  ranged  under  the  fame  ftand- 
ards,  and  all  of  tl?em  equally  diffatisficd  with  the 
fovereigns  who  had  fold  them,  diifatisfied  with 
fhe  prince  who  had  purchafcd  them,  diffatisficd 
with  the  nation  that  paid  them,  and  diffatisficd 
with  their  comrades,  who  defpifed  them  as  mer- 
cenaries. Befides,  they  had  alfo  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  brothers  whom  they  were  afraid  of  de- 
ploying, and  by  whofe  hands  they  would  not 
l^aye  wifbed  to  be  wounded. 

The 
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*XvSi^      The  fpirit    of   Ihc  Britifli  armies  was  alfo 
Changed»  ifi  confequence  of  a  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  the  nation  for 
about  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  paft.    The  foe- 
ceflei  of  the  laft  war;  the  extenfion  commerce 
had  received  after  the  peace ;  the  great  acquiii- 
tions  made  in  the  Eaft  Indies ;  all  thefe  means  of 
wealth  had  accumulated  uninterruptedly  prodi- 
gious riches  in  Great  Britain.    Thefe  treafures 
kindled  the  defire  of  frefli  enjoyments.     The 
great  went  in  fearch  of  this  art  in  foreign  coun- 
tries^   efpecially  in  France^    and  brought  with 
them  the  poiibn  of  it  into  their  own  country. 
From  the  men  of  high  rank,  it  foon  diffufcd  it- 
felf  among  all  orders  of  men.    To  a  haughty, 
limple,   and  referved  character,   fucceeded  the 
tafte  for  parade,  diflipation,  and  gallantry.   The 
travellers  who  had  formerly  vifited  this  ifland  fo 
celebrated,   thought   themfelves  under  anotbet 
fky.   The  contagion  had  even  gained  the  troops; 
they  carried  into  the  New  Hemifphere  that  paf- 
^on  they  had  contradted  in  the  Old  one,  for  play, 
the  inclination  for  all  the  convenrences  of  life, 
and  for  high  living.     In  quitting  the  coafts,  they 
ihould  have  renounced  all  the  fuperfiuitics  to 
]9irhich   they  were  attached;   and   that  tafte  for 
luxury,  that  ardour,  fo  much  the  more  violent  as 
it  wa§  recient,  did  rtot  encourage  them  to  follow 
into  the  inland  parts,  mert  who  were  always  ready 
to  fall  back  upon  them.     Ye  new  politicians, 
who  advance  with  fo  much  confidence,  that  the 
manners  have  no  kind  of  influence  upon  the  de- 
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ftiny  of  ftatcs  s  that  for  them,  the  meafure  of  their  *  ^^^^^  * 
grandeur  is  that  of  their  riches ;  that  the  luxtiry  L.^^mmj 
of  peace,  and  the  voluptuous  purfuits  of  the  citi* 
zen,  cannot  weaken  the  eflFeft  of  thofe  great  itia- 
thines  which  are  called  armies,  and  the  fenfible 
and  terrible  inipulfe  of  which  European  difci- 
pline  hatti  brought  to  fo  great  perfedtion  :  yoii 
who,  to  fupport  your  opinion,  turn   your  eyes 
away  "from  the  alhes  of  Carthage  and  the  ruins      , 
of  Rome  J  fufpend  at  leaft  your  judgment  at  the 
account  I  am  giving  you,  and  acknowlege  thai 
there  may  perhaps  be  opportunities  of  fuc<^efs, 
which  luxury  prevents  us  from  availing  ourfdvei 
of.     Acknowlege  that  for  troops  even  that  are 
brave,  it  has  been  often  the  firft  fource  of  vitftory, 
that  they  had  no  wants.     It  is  too  eafy  a  toatter, 
perhaps,  to  have  nothing  but  death  to  fac^e.   Na-. 
lions  corrupted  by  wealth  have  a  mofe  difficult 
trial  to  undergo ;  that  of  fupporting  the  priva- 
tion of  their  pleafures, 

LfiT  us  add  to  all  thefe  reafons,  that  the  inffru- 
ments  of  war  do  not  often  arrive  acfofs  the  feas  , 
in  the  proper  feafons  for  aftion.     Let  us  add, 
that  the  councils  of  George  III,  had  too  much 
influence  over  military  operations,  which  were  to         ,    < 
be  carried  on  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from*  them  j 
and  we  flrall  then  comprehend  moft  of  the  ob- 
ftacles  which  impeded  the  fuccefs  of  the  ruinous 
efforts  of  the  motjier- country  againft  the  liberty 
of  the  colonies. 

But  wherefore  did  not  America  Iierfelf  r'epulfe  whyh 
from  her  (hores  the  Europeans  who  v/ere  bring-   f^d 
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^xvm^       Th-is  New  World  was  defended  by  regular 

\^  -^^*.1j  troopSj .  which  ac  firft  had  been  enlifted  only  for 

EnrfSh****  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  months,  and   afterwards  for  three 

from  the  years,  or  even  for  all  the  time  hoftilities  might 

concioenr  of    •'  '  ° 

America?  laft.  It  was  defended  by  citizens,  who  only 
took  the  field  when  their  particular  province  was 
cither  invaded  or  threatened.  Neither  the  Hand- 
ing army,  nor  the  militia  aflembled  for  a  time^ 
breathed  the  military  fpirit.  They  were  planters, 
merchants,  lawyers,  exercifed  only  in  the  arts  of 
peace>  and  led  on  to  danger  by  comntiandcrs  as 
little  verfcd  as  their  fubaltcrns  in  the  very  com- 
plicated fcience  of  miliury  actions.  In  this  ftate 
of  things,  what  hope  was  there  of  their  afting 
with  advantage  againft  men  grow'n  old  in  dif- 
cipline,  trained  to  evolutions,  (killed  in  tadics, 
and  abundantly  provided  with  all  the  inilruments 
neceflary  for  a  briik  attack,  and  for  an  obftinate 
refiftancc? 

Enthusiasm  alone  could  have  furmounted 
fuch  difficulties.  But  did  it  really  exift  more  in 
the  colonies  than  in  the  mother-country? 

The  general  opinion  in  England  was,  that  the 
parliament  had  effentially  the  right  of  taxing  all 
the  regions  which  conftituted  a  part  of  the  Britifh 
empire.  At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles, 
there  were  not  perhaps  a  hundred  individuals 
who  would  have  called  this  authority  in  queftion. 
Neverthelefs,  the  refufal  of  the  Aniericans.  to  ac- 
knowlege  it,  did  not  fet  the  irunds  of  men  agajnft 
thcTO.  There  was  no  hatred  entertained  againft 
them,  even  after  they  had  taken  up  arms  to  fup-* 
port  their  pretenfions.    As  the  labours  in  the  in* 
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land  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  not  afFcftcd,  and 
as  the  thunder  was  only  hcar'd  at  a  diftance, 
every  one  attended  peaceably,  to  his  own  affairs, 
or  devoted  himfelf  quietly  to  his  pleafures*  All 
of  them  expcfted,  without  impatience,  the  end 
of  a  fcene,  the  termination  of  which  did  mot  in- 
deed appear  uncertain  to  them. 

The  ferment  muft  at  firft  have,  broken  out 
with  more  violence  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old 
Hemifphere.     Hath  ever  the  odious  name^of  ty- 
ranny,   or   theplcafing  word  of  independence, 
been  pronounced  to  the  nations,  without  railing 
emotions  in  them  ?  But  was  this  ardour  kept  up  ? 
If  the  imaginations  of  men  had  been  maintained 
in   their  firft  ftate.of  commotion,  would  it  not 
have  been  the  bufinefs  of  a  rifiitg  authority  to  at- 
tend to  the  fuppreiiion  of  theexcefs  of  it?     Buc 
far  from  having^  boidnefs  to  reftraift,  it  was  cow- 
ardice they  had  to  guard  agaiiiit.  They  punilhed 
defertion  with  dearh,  and  ftairitd  the  ftandard  of 
liberty  with  aflTaffinations,     They  rdfufcd  to  ex- 
change prifohers,  for  fear  of  increafing,  in  the 
troops,  their  inclination  to  furrendcr  at  the  firft* 
fummons.   They  were  reduced  to  theneceffity  of 
crefting  tribunals,  appointed  to  profecute  their 
generals  or  their  lie;itenants  who  Ihoold  abandon, 
too  lightly  the  pofts  committed  to  their  truft.    It 
is  true,  an  old  man  of  fourfcore  years  of  age, 
whom  they- wanted  to  fend  back  to  his  hpme, 
exclaimed:  Aty  death  may  be  afeful  \  I  Jhall  cover 
with  fny  body  a  younger  man  than  I  am.     It  is  true, 
that  Putnam  faid  to  a  loyalift  who  was  his  pri- 
foner  i  Return  to  your  commander ;  and  if  be  Jbould 
ajk  you  how  many  troop  I  bave^  tell  him  I  kavi 
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remain  enough  i  Mi  Afcj/  be  will  experiinci,  in  the 
$ndt  ibai  I  Jhnil  have  enough  far  bim,  and  for  the 
tyrants  ^bofn  iie  firves.  Thcfe  fcntimcnts  were 
heroic,  but  rare  i  and  they  became  lefs  com- 
mon every  day. 

The  intoxication  was  never  general,  and  in*' 
Seed  could  only  be  temporary^    Of  all  the  caufes 
of  energy  which  have  produced  fo  many  rcvo- 
hitions  on  the  globe,  none  exiftcd  in  the  North 
©f  America.    No  outrage  had  been  committed 
cither  againft  religion  or  the  laws.    The  blood 
of  martyrs  and  of  citizens  had  not  flowed  upon 
the  fcaffolds.  The  morals  had  received  no  infulc. 
The  manners  and  the  cuftoms>  none  of  thofe  ob- 
jd£la  to  which  the  peoptie  are  fo  mvtch  attached, 
had  been  deliveted  up  to  ridicule.     Arbitrarf 
pcywer  had  not  dragged  any  inhabitant  frpm  the 
midft  of  bis  family  and  his  friends,  to  plunge 
him  into  the  horrors  of  a  prifon.     Public  order 
had  not  been  fubvcfted.  The  principles  of  admi- 
niftration  had  not  been  altered ;  and  the  maxims 
of  government  had  remained  always  the  fame. 
The  only  circumftance  was  to  know,  whether  the 
mother-country  had  or  had  not  the  right,  directly 
or  indireflly,  of  laying  a  flight  tax  on  the  colo- 
nks  :  fo#  the  accumulated  grievances  mentioned 
in  the  manifefto  arofe  only  from  this  firft  griev- 
ance.    This;  qucftion,  which  is  almoft  a  meta- 
phyfnral  one,  was  fearce  proper  to  raife  an  in- 
i^Fre<5);ion  among  the  multitude,  or  at  lead  to 
intereft  them  ftrongly    in    a  quarrel,  for  which 
they  faw  their  lands  deprived  of  the  afliftances 

neceflary  to  fertilize  them,  their  harvcfls  ravaged^ 

and 
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iind  their  fiel4?  coverf  cj  with  the  dead  hodacs  *  xvSi^'*' 
of  their  relatione  cur  ftaiped  with  their  Qwn  blood. 
To  thefe  calamiiiesj  whigh  were  QCca,fiQned  by  the 
royai  troops  m  the  coaft,  others  were  foon  added, 
ftill  more  infupportable^  ia  ihe  inland  parts  of 
the  country. 

Wi^E^EVER  t;he  reftleflhefs  of  the  courts  of 
London  and  Vcrfaiilcs  had  difturhed  North 
America,  thofe  two  powers  bad  always  draw^n 
into  their  fangujnary  cpntefts  the  wandering  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  the  New  Hcmifpbere. 
Informed  by  experience  how  much  weight  thefe 
hords  of  favagcs  could  throw  into  the  fcale,  thd 
Englilh  and  the  colonifts  refojvcd  equally  to  cm- 
ploy  them  to  their  mutual  deftrudion. 

Carleton  jSrft  endeavoured  to  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  thefe  barbarians  in  Canada.  They 
anfwercd  his  applications  with  faying :  *^  Thi»  is 
<*  a  difpute  between  a  father  and  his  children  j  it 
**  does  not  become  us  to.  interfere  in  this  do- 
**  meftic  quarrel.'' — ^^  But  if  the  rebels  Aould 
««  come  to  atack  this  province,  would  you  not 
<*  afljft  us  in  repelling  chem'?"-r-"\Since  the 
**  peace,  the  hatchet  of  waT:.is  buried  forty.fathom 
«  deep."—"  You.  couJdcectamly  find  ic,  if  you 
**  were  to  dig  for  it." — "  The  handle  is  roroen> 
*^  and  we  could  make  no  i»fe  of  it." 

The  United  States  were  not  more  fuocefsful. 
«  We  have  hcar'd  of  the  djffer-ences' that  have 
««.  arifen  between  Old  and  New  England/'  -faid 
the  tribe  of  the  Oneidas  to  their  deputies.  ^*  Wc 
*^  will  never  take  a  part  in  contefts  of  fo  atro- 
*^  cious  a  nature.     A  war  between  brothers  i^  a 
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•  ^?i  '^  **  thing  new  and  unknow'n  in  thcfc  regions.  Ouf 
*.*  traditions  have  not  left  us  any  inftanccofthis 
•*  kind.  Extinguish  your  extravagant  hatred  j 
*'  and  may  a  more  fercne  fky  difpel  the  dark 
*•  cloud  that  furrounds  you/* 

The  Mafphis  alone  fcemed  to  intcnefi:  them- 
ielves  in  the  fate  of  the  Annet-iOahs.  "  Here  arc 
**  fixteen  (hillings  for  you,"  faid  thefe  good  fa- 
▼ages.  **  It  is  all  we  are  worth/  We  intended  to 
•*  buy  fome  rum  with  it  j  but  we  will  drink  wa- 
f*  tcr.  We  will  go  to  the  chace;  and  if  we  (hould 
*•  kill  any  animals,  we  will  fell  their  fkins>  and 
"  bring  you  the  rhoney/'* 

But  in  procefs  of  time,  the  very  aftive  emif- 
faries  of  Great  Btitain  fucceedcd  in  bringing  over 
co/her  fide  feveral  of  the  original  nations.  Her 
interefts  were  preferred  to  thofe  of  her  enemies, 
becaufe  the  diftancc  had  not  allowed  'her  fubjefts 
to  commit  the  fame  outrages  againfl:  the  favages 
as  they  had  received  from  their  proud  neigh- 
bours} and  becaufe  (he  was  both  able  and  in- 
clined to  pay  more  liberally  for  the  ferVices  fhe 
might  receive  from  them.  Under  lier  colours 
thefe  allies,  whole  ferocious  character  knew  c6 
redraintj  did  infinitely  more  mifchief  to  the  co- 
loaifts  fettled  near  the  mountains^  th&n  fuch  of 
their  fellow-citizens  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  fettled  near  the  borders  of  the  ocean  received 
from  the  royal  troops. 

Thbse  cabmitiea  fell  oAly  upon, a  nrtore  of  lefs 
con&derable  number  of  the  Amiertcans ;  but  they 
were  foon  all  of  them  aiBidted  with  an  incernil) 
misfortune^ 
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The  metals,  which  cover  the  face  of  the  whole 
globe,  and  reprefent  all  the  objects  of  commerce, 
were  never  abundant  in  this  part  of  the  New 
World.  The  fmall  quantity  that  was  found 
there  even  difappeared  at  the  firft  breaking  oUC 
of  hoftilities.  To  thefe  figns  of  univerfal  con- 
vention were  fubftituted  others  peculiar  to  thefc 
diftrifts.  Paper  fupplied  the  wane  of  money.  To 
give  fome  kind  of  dignity  to  this  new  pledge, 
it  was  furrounded  with  emblems  calculated  to  re- 
call continually  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
greatnefs  of  their  enterprize,  the  ineftimable  va- 
lue of  liberty,  and  the  neceffity  of  a  perfeverance 
fuperior  to  all  misfortunes.  The  artifice  did  not 
fuccced  J  and  thefe  ideal  riches  were  rejeded* 
The  more  did  neceflicy  oblige  them  to  be  multi- 
plied, the  more  did  their  difcredit  increafe.  The 
congrefs  was  offended  with  the  infiilt  done  to 
their  coin ;  and  they  declared  traitors »  to  their 
country  all  thofe  who  Ihould  not  receive  it  as  they 
would  have  received  gold. 

'  Did  not  the  congrefs  then  know,  that  autho- 
rity can  no  more  be  exerted  over  the  mind  than 
over  opinion  ?  Were  they  not  fenfible,  that 
in  the  prefent  crifis,  every  reafonable  citizen 
would  be  apprehcnfive  of  rifquing  his  fortune  ? 
Did  they  not  perceive,  that  at  the  origin  of  the 
republic,  they  indulged  themfelves  in  a6ts  of  de- 
fpotifm  unknow*n  in  countries  that  are  even 
formed  to  fervitude  ?  Could  they  conceal  from 
themfelves,  that  they  punlftied  a  want  of  confi- 
dence with  the  fame  punilhment  which  would 
fcarce  have  been  merited  for  revolt  and  treafon  ? 
Vol,  VII,  Mm  The 
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^xviii'^  The  congfefs  pefceived  all  this;  but  had  no 
dhoice  of  means.  Theit*  contemptible  and  re- 
jected paper  was  aftually  thirty  times  below  it's 
original  value,  when  they  fabricated  inore  of  it. 

On  the  13th  September  1775,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^'^^^" 
lating  among  the  public  to  the  amount  of 
799,744,000  livfes  *  of  it.  The  ftate  was  then 
indebted  188,670,525  livres  if,  exclufive  of  the 
debts  peculiar  to  each  province. 

The  people  were  not  indemnified  for  a  cala- 
mity which  might  be  called  domeftic,  by  a  free 
intercourfc  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
Great  Britain  had  intercepted  their  navigation 
with  the  Weft  Indies,  and  with  all  the  latitudes 
which  were  covered  with  their  (hips.  They  then 
declared  to  the  world,  "  It  is  the  Englifh  nanae 
*'  which  hath  rendered  us  odious ;  we  foletunly 
*'  abjure  it.  All  men  are  our  brethren.  We  are 
*'  the  friends  of  every  nation.  All  flags  may  ap- 
*'  pear  upon  our  coafts,  and  frequent  our  ports 
**  without  fear  of  infult.*'  But  this  invitation, 
apparently  fo  alluring,  was  not  complied  with. 
The  ftates  that  were  really  commercial  being  ap- 
prized that  North  America  had  been  obliged  to 
contract  debts,  at  the  period  even  of  it*s  grcateft 
profperity,  judicioufly  imagined,  that  in  it's  pre- 
lent  diftrefs,  it  would  be  able  to  pay  very  little 
for  what  was  brought  to  it^  The  French  alone 
dared  to  brave  the  inconveniences  of  this  nev 
connexion.  But  Ijy  the  enlightened  vigilance  of 
Admiral  Howe,  moft  of  the  Ihips  which  they  fitted 
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but  were  taken  before  they  arrived  to  the  place  *  xvi?{.*^ 
of  their  dettination,  and  the  reft  at  their  departure 
from  the  American  (hores.  Of  feveral  hundred 
Ihips  fent  Out  from  France,  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  t>r  thirty  returned  j  and  even  thefc  were  of 
of  little  or  no  benefit  to  their  owners. 

^  A  NUMBER  of  privations,  added  to  fo  mahy  ca- 
lamities, might  have  made  the  Americans  regret 
their  former  tranquillity^  and  inclined  them  to  a 
reconciliation  with  England.  In  vain  were  the 
people  bound  by  the  faith  of  oaths,  and  by  the 
influence  of  religion,  to  the  new  government^ 
In  vain  had  it  been  endearourcd  to  convince 
them  of  the  impoffibilitjr  of  negotiating  fafely 
with  a  mother-country,  in  which  one  parliament 
could  fubvert  what  had  been  regiUated  by  an- 
other. In  vain  had  they  been  threatened  with  the 
eternal  refentment  of  an  affronted  and  vindidive 
tnemy.  It  was  poffible  that  thefe  diftant  appre- 
henfions  might  hot  counterbalance  the  weight  of 
the  prefent  calamities. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Britifh  miniftry, 
t^hen  they  fent  public  agents  into  the  New 
World,  who  were  authorized  to  offer  any  terms 
fhort  of  independence^  to  thofe  very  Americans; 
from  whom,  two  years  before,  an  unlimited  fub- 
miffion  had  been  required.  There  is  feme  pro- 
bability, that  this  plan  of  conciliation  might 
have  been  fuccefsful  fome  months  before.  But  at 
^he  period  when  the  court  af  London  fent  to 
propofe  it,  it  was  haughtily  rejefted,  becaufe  this 
ftep  appeared  only  to  be  the  effeft  of  fear  and 
weaknefs*  The  people  were  already  re-animated; 
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"  °viii "  ''^  congrefs,  the  generals,  the  troops,  the  intcW 
w-v-^-    Ijgent  or  bold,  men  who  in  ever^  colony  had  af- 
fumed  the  authority,  all,  in  a  word,  had  reco- 
vered their  former  fpirit.     This  was  the  cfFcd  of 
a  treaty  of  frjcndlhip  and  connnfierce  between  the 
United  States  and  the  court  of  Verfaillcs,  which 
was  ligncd  on  the  6th  of  February  1778. 
kno'^'lw         Had  the  Englilli  miniftry  refleded,  they  would 
*\i'^B{  ^^^^  comprehended  that  the  fame  delirium  which 
ihcuaneii     caufed  them  to  attack  their  colonies,  fliould  hive 
Thiiftci*      compelled  them  inftantly  to  declare  war  againll 
win^n   France.    The  circumjpeflion  whith  osght  always 
Ini'the*"     ^^  attend  a  new  reign  then  prevailed  in  the  councils 
eTu^       of  this  crown.     Their  finances  were  then  in  that 
ftate  of  confufion,    into   which    they  had  been 
plunged   by  twenty  years  peffeverance  in  folly. 
The  ruined  ftate  of  their  navy  chen  raifed  anxiety 
in  the  breaft  of  every  citizen.  Spain,  already  ha- 
ralTed  with  her  extravagant   expedition  againll 
Algiers,    was   then  furrounded  with  difHculcies 
which  would  have  prevented  her  from  being  able 
to  atnit  her  allies.    England  might,   without 
rafhnefs,  have  flattered  herfelf  with  foccefs  againft 
the  moft  powerful  of  her  enemies;  and  might 
h^ve  intimidated  America,  by  vidories  obtained 
in  it's  neighbourhood.    The  importance  it  was 
of  to  this  crown,  to  deprive  it's  rebellious  fub- 
iefts  of  the  only  fupport  they  were  certain  of, 
would  have  diminished  the  indignation  excited 
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fence  of  their  rights  did  not  open  his  eyes.  The  ^^fviii^ 
dock-yards  of  this  power  were  filled  with  Ihip- 
builders}  it's  arfenals  were  llocking^with  artil* 
Icry,  and  there  remained  no  more  room  in  it's 
magazines  for  frefh  naval  (lores.  It's  harbours 
prcfentcd  the  mod  menacing  afpeft ;  and  yet  this 
itrange  infatuation  ftill  continued.  To  rouze  the 
court  of  St.  James's  from  it's  lethargy,  it  was 
neceflary  that  Lewis  XVI.  (hould  caufe  it  to  be 
fignified  to  them  on  the  i4rh  March,  that  he  had 
acknowleged  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  * 

This  declaration  was  a  declaration  of  war. 
It  was  impoffiblc  that  a  nation,  more  accuftomed 
to  give  than  to  take  an  afiront,  fhould  patiently 
fuffer  that  it's  fubjefts  fhould  be  releafed  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  be  raifed  with  fpltn- 
dour  to  the  rank  of  fovereign  powers.  All  Eu- 
rope forefaw  that  two  nations  which  had  been 
rivals  for  fo  many  centuries,  were  going  to  ftain 
vrith  blood  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  engage 
again  in  that  terrible  confiift  in  which  public 
profperity  can  never  compenfate  private  diftrefs. 
Thofe  in  whom  ambition  had  not  extinguilhed 
every  fentimcnt  of  benevolence  towards  their 
fellow-creatures,  previoufly  deplored  the  cala- 
mities which  were  ready  to  fall  upon  the  human  = 
race  in  both  hemifpSeres. 

The  bloody  fctne  however  was  not  yet  begun, 
and  this  delay  infpircd  fome  credulous  perfons 
with  the  Jippes  that  peace  w^ould  continue.  It 
was  not  know'n  that  a  fleet  had  failed  from  Tou- 
lon with  directions  to  attack  the  Englifli  in  the 
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^  vvni^  North  of  America.  It  was  not  know^n^  that  there 
were  orders  fent  from  London  to  drive  away  the 
French  out  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Without  being 
initiated  in  thefe  myfteries  of  perfidy,  which  an 
infidious  policy  hath  made  to  be  confidered  ^s 
great  ftrokes  of  ftate,  men  who  were  really  en- 
lightened, judged  that  hoftilities  were  unavoid- 
able, and  even  near  at  hand  on  our  own  ocean. 
This  forefeen  event  was  brought  about  by  an  en- 
gagement between  two  frigates  on  the  17th  June 
1778. 

Here  our  tafk  becomes  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. Our  fole  aim  is  to  be  ufefpl  and  true.  Fat 
from  us  be  that  fpirit  of  party  which  fafcinatc^ 
and  difgraces  thofe  who  lead  mankind,  or  who 
afpire  to  inftrud  them.  Our  wifhes  will  be  for 
our  country,  and  we  fhall  pay  homage  to  juftice. 
Jn  whatever  place,  and  under  whatever  form 
virtue  fhall  prefcnt  herfelf  to  us^  we  (hall  honour 
her.  The  diftinftion  of  fociety  and  of  ftates  can- 
not eftrange  us  from  her,  and  the  juft  and  nrtagn^- 
nimous  man  will  every  where  be  our  fcHow-ci-? 
tizen.  If  in  the  different  invents  which  we  re- 
view, we  have  the  courage  to  blame  what  appears 
to  us  to  deferve  it,  we  do  not  feek  the  melan- 
choly and  idle  fatisfa<3:ion  of  dealing  out  indifcri- 
minate  cenfure.  Put  we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  the 
nations  and  to  pofterity.  It  is  qur  duty  faithfully 
to  tranfmit  to  them  whatever  may  influence  the 
public  fejicity.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  them  the 
hiftory  of  thp  faults  that  arc  committed,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  inftrufted  to  avoid  them. 
Should  we  dare  to  betray  this  noble  duty,,  v^e 
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^ould  perhaps    flatter    thje  prefent  generation,   ^  xvin.^ 
which  is  fleeting  and  pafl'eth  away ;    but  jufl:ic,e 
and  truth,  which  are  eternal,  would  denounce  us 
to  future  generations,  wjiich  would  read  us  with 
contempt,  and  would  never  pronounce  our  nanic 
without   difdain.     In  this  long  career  we  have 
undertaken,  we  will  be  juft  to   thofe  who  fl:ill 
'exift,  as  we  have  been  to  thofe  who  are  no  more. 
If  among  men  in  power  |:herc  be  any  who  are 
oflFendedwith  this  liberty,  we  will  not  be  afraid  to 
fay  to. them,  that  we  are  only  the  organs  of  a  fu- 
preme  tribunal,  which  is  at  length  erefted  by 
reafon  upon  an  immoveable  foundation.     Every 
government  in  Europe  muft  henceforth  dread  it's 
decrees.     The  public  opinion,    which  becomes 
more  and  more  enlightened,  and  which  is  neither 
flopped  nor  intimidated  by  any  thing,  is  perpcr 
tually  attentive  to  nations  and  to  courts.     It  pe- 
netrates into  cabinets  where  policy  is  (hut  upj 
there  it  judges  the  depofitaries  of  power,  their 
paflions,  and  their  weaknefs,  and  by  the  empire 
of  <yenius  and  knowlege  raifes  itfelf  above   the 
governors  of  mankind,  either  to  dirca  or  to  reflrain 
them  !     Woe  to  th6fe  who  either  difdain  this  tri- 
bunal or  fet  it  at  defiance  !    This  apparent  bold- 
nefs  arifes  only  from  inability.     Woe  to  thofe 
whofe  talents  are  infuffi.cient  to  bear  it's  examina- 
tion !     Let  them  do  themfelves  juftice,  let  them 
lay  down  a  burthen  too  heavy  for  their  feeble  ^ 
hands.     They  will  at  leaft  no  longer  compromife 
^hemfelves  and  the  States^ 

F«t ANcp  began  the  war  with  invaluable  advan-   . 
t^ges.     The  place,  the  time,  the  circumftances, 
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'  xvm'^  every  thing  fhe  had  chofen.  It  was  not  till  after 
i»_v-^  h.iving  madt  preparations  at  leifurCi  till  'after 
having  brought  her  forces  to  that  degree  which 
was  proper,  that  (he  (hewed  herfelf  upon  the 
Bcld  of  battle.  She  had  only  to  cotnbat  an 
enemy  humbled^  weakened^'  and  difcotiraged  by 
domeftic  dilTentions.  The  favour  of  the  other 
nations  was  on  her  fide  againH;  thofe  imprrious 
maftcfs,  or  as  it  was  laid,  againft  thofe  tyrants  of 
the  feas. 

The  events  feemcd  favourable  to  the  wilhcsof 
all  Europe.  The  French  officers,  who  had  former 
humiliations  to  efface,  exerted  ihemfelvesin  bril- 
liant aiSions,  the  remembrance  of  which  will  iall 
for  a  long  time.  A  (kilful  theory  and  an  un- 
daunted courage  fupplied  any  deficiency  there 
might  be  on  the  point  of  experience.  In  all  the 
private  engagements  they  came  off  with  glory, 
and  moft  of  them  terminated  to  their  advantage, 
TheBritilh  fltct  was  cxpofed  to  ftiU  greater  dangers 
than  the  feparaie  (hips  were.  It  was  fo  ill  treated, 
that  it's  total  or  partial  deftruction  was  appre- 
hended, if  the  fleet  which  had  reduced  it  to  this 
deplorable  flate  oiF  Ufhant,  had  not  determined 
from  timid  orders,  from  odious  intrigues,  from 
the  weaknefs  of  the  admirals,  or  from  all  thefe 
motives  combined,  to  quit  the  fca  and  re-enter 
firft  into  port. 

In  the  intoxication  of  this  fuccefs,  perhaps  un- 
expefled,  France  feemcd  to  lofc  fight  of  her 
moft  important  interclts.  Her  principal  object 
fliould  have  been  to  intercept  the  trade  of  her 
enemies,  to  deprive  them  of  the  double  flrength 
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they  derived  from  their  failors  and  from  their  \^  ^  ^ 
riches,  and  thus  to  fap  the  two  foundations  of 
Englifh  greatnefs.  Nothing  was  more  cafy  to 
acQomplifli  by  a  power  long  prepared  for  hoftili* 
ties,  than  to  intercept  the  trading  navy,  entirely 
off  it's  guard,  and  attended  with  very  feeble 
convoys.  But  this  was  neglefted,  and  the  im- 
nienfe  riches  which  Great  Britain  expected  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  entered  quietly  into  her 
harbours  even  without  the  lead  lofs. 

The  trade  of  France,  on  the  contrary,  was  ha- 
raffed  in  both  hemifphercs,  and  intercepted  every 
where.  Her  colonies  beheld  the  fubfiftence 
which  they  were  expcding,  with  all  the  anxiety  of 
want,  carried  off  from  their  own  coafts,  and  the 
mother-country  found  itfelf  deprived  of  fdurfcore 
or  a  hundred  millions  *  almod  within  her  own 
view.  Thefe  misfortunes  certainly  arofe  from 
fome  caufe  which  we  will  endeavour  to  invefti-* 
gate. 

The  French  navy  had  for  a  long  time  been 
unfortunate,  and  it's  numerous  calamities  were 
attributed  to  the  defeft  of  it's  conftitution.  Se» 
veral  attempts  were  made  cither  to  modify  or  to 
alter  the  regulations^  but  thefe  innovations,  whe* 
ther  good  or  bad,  were  always  rejeded  with 
more  or  lefs  vifible  difdain.  At  length  the  ad-» 
mirals  dictated ^themfelves  in  1776,  an  ordnance, 
which,  by  making  them  abfolute  maftersof  the 
harbours,  of  the  arfenals,  of  the  docks,  and  of 
the  magazines,  deftroyed  that  mutual  fuperinteii* 

f  From  3>333>333l«  6  s.  8d.  to  4,166^66$  1.  13  s.  4d. 
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•  xvni  ^  ^^"^^  which  Lewis  XIV.  had  thought  proper  to 
cftablilh  between  the  officers  of  the  navy  and 
thofe  of  adminiftration.  From  that  tirpe  there 
was  no  more  order,  no  more  refponfibility,  no 
more  economy  in  the  ports  j  every  thing,  there 
fell  into  confufion  and  diforder. 

The  new  plan  had  ftill  a  more  fat^l  influence. 
Till  that  period  the  miniftry  had  diredcd  their 
naval  operations  in  a  manner  fuirable  to  their 
political  plans.  This  authority  wgs  transferred, 
without  being  perceived,  perhaps  to  thofe  who 
were  to  carry  thcfe  operations  into  execution  j 
and  they  imperceptibly  acquired  thjc  tint  of  their 
prejudices,  which  led  them  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  by  heavy  and  laborious  efcorts  of  the  fliips 
of  the  nation,  or  by  remaining  for  a  length  of 
time  on  difficult  cruifes,  in  order  to  fuxprife  or  de- 
ftroy  the  vcfleis  of  the  enemy,  that  a  reputation 
was  to  ht  aaaincd.  This  double  duty  was  there- 
fore either  entirely  neglefled  or  very  ill  fulfilled  on 
account  of  the  general  Opinion  prevailing  at  Breft, 
that  fuch  a  fervice  had  nothing  noble  in  it,  and 
did  not  lead  to  any  kind  of  glory. 

It  tnuft  be  owned,  that  this  prejudice  15  a  very 
lingular  one,  and  entirely  contrary  to  all  the  laws 
of  fociety.  "What  can  have  been  the  intention  oi 
'the  States  in  inftituting  this -military  force  del^ 
tlned  to  traverfe  the  feas  ?  Was  it  only  to  pro- 
cure rank  to  thofe  who  commanded  or  fervcd  ifl 
it  ?  To  give  them  an  opportunity  to  exert  a  va- 
lour ufelcfs  to  any  but  themfelves  ?  To  ftain  an- 
other element  with  blood,  with  carnage,  and 
fea-fights?    Certainly   nqt.     The   warlike  fleets 
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are  upon  the  ocean  5  what  fortreffcs  and  ramparts  ®  xvm*^' 
are  for  the  citizens  of  towns,  and  what  national 
armies  are  for  the  provinces  cxpofed  to  the  rava- 
ges of  the  enemy  ?   There  are  fome  kinds  of  pro- 
perty attached  to  a  foil,  others  are  created*  and 
tranfported  by  comoiercc,  and  are,  as  it  were^ 
wandering  upon  the  ocean,     Thefe  two  fpccie$ 
of  property  required  defenders*     Warriors,  thif 
is  your  duty.     What  fliould  we  fay  if  the  l^nd- 
forces  refufed  to  protcdl  the  inhabitants  of  thi? 
cities,  or  the  hufbandmen  of  the  field  againft  th^ 
cn/gmy,  or  to  extinguilh  the  conflagration  which 
threatens  the  harveft*     Officcrsof  the  navy,  yoii 
think  yourfclves  degraded  in  prpteding  and  con- 
voying the  merchantmen.     But  if  commerce  be 
deprived,  of  proteftors,  what  will  become  of  the 
riches  of  the  State,  part  of  which  you  undoubt- 
ejdly  expedt  as  a  reward  for  yo^r  fervicc$  ?    Wh^t 
will  become,  for  yourfclves,  of  $he  revenues  of 
yopr  lands,  which  can  only  be  made  fruitful  by 
trade  and  by  the  circulation  of  wealth  ?     You 
think  yourfclves  degraded.     What !  degraded  in 
rendering  yourfclves  ufeful  to  your  fellow-cici' 
zens  ?    What  are  then  all  the  orders  of  the  State, 
to  whom  go^rnment  hath   intrufled  fome  por- 
tiori  of  the  public  ftrength,    but  the  protedtors 
and  the  defenders  of  the  citizen  and  his  fortune  ^ 
Your  poft  is  upon  the  feas,  as  that  of  the /magi-, 
ftrate  is  upon  the  tribunals,  that  of  the  land  offi- 
ceir  and  of  the  foldler  in  the  camps,  that  of  the 
pionarch  upon  the  throne,  where  he  is  only  placed 
upon  a  more  jelevated  fituation,  in  order  chat  his 
profpeit  may  be  expended  ^Q  a  j^t^mr  diftapce^ 

an4 
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'  xvni^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^y  behold  at  one  view  all  thofc  who 
require  his  proce£i:ion  or  his  defence.  You  afpire 
to  glory.  Learn  that  glory  is  every  where  to  be 
obtained  by  ferving  the  State.  The  antient  Ro- 
mans were  likewiie  undoubtedly  attached  to 
glory,  and  yet  the  honour  of  having  prefcrved 
one  (ingle  citizen  in  Romei  was  preferred  to  that 
of  having  dellroyed  a  multitude  of  enemies. 
Do  you  not  perceive,  that  in  faving  the  trad- 
ing (hips  you  fave  the  wealth  of  the  State? 
Yes,  your  valour  is  brilliant,  it  is  know'n  to  all 
Europe,  as  well  as  to  your  own  country;  but 
what  is  it  to  your  fellow-citizens  that  it  hath  been 
difplayed  on  a  iplendid  occafion,  that  it  hath 
taken  one  of  the  enemy's  (hips,  or  covered  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  with  wrecks  and  ruins;  if  you 
fuflfer  all  the  veffels  which  conveyed  the  riches 
of  your  country^  to  be  either  taken  or  deftroycd; 
if  in  the  very  port  to  which  you  return  viftorious, 
a  multitude  of  defolated  families  deplore  the  fub- 
verfion  of  their  fortune  ?  You  will  not  hear  the 
exclamations  of  viftory  on  your  arrival.  All  will 
be  nient  and  plunged  in  confternation,  and  your 
exploits  will  fcrve  no  other  purpofe  but  to  fwell 
the  accounts  of  the  courts,  and  to  fill  thofe  pub- 
lic papers,  which,  being  invented  to  amufe  idle- 
ncfb,  give  glory  only  for  a  day,  when  that  gloiy 
is  not  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  by  the 
remembrance  of  fome  real  fervice  done  to  the 
country. 

The  maxims  adopted  at  Portfmouth  were  very 

,  different.     There  the  dignity  of  commerce  was 

felt  and  rerpeAed.    It  was  confidered  as  a  duty, 
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as  well  as  an  honour  to  defend  it,  and  events  dc-  '  ^^^^  * 
cided,  which  of  the  two  navies  had  the  propcrcft 
ideas  of  their  fiindions? 

Great  Britain  had  juft  eJtperienced  ionne 
very  humiliating  adverfitics  in  the  New  World> 
and  it  was  threatened  with  greater  difafters  by  a 
ftijl  more  powerful  enemy  in  the  Old  one.  This 
alarming  (ituation  filled  the  minds  of  all  men 
with  miftruft  and  uncertainty.  The  national 
riches  came  home  fafe,  and  their  enormous  maft 
was  increafed  by  thofe  of  the  rival  power|;  puUie 
credit  was  inftantly  revived,  expedations  were 
renewed,  and  this  people,  who  with  fatisfaftion 
were  looked  upon  as  overcome,  recovered  and 
fuftaihed  their  ufual  pride. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  ports  were  filled 
with  lamentations.  A  degrading  and  /uinous 
inaftivity  fucceeded  to  that  aftivity  which  gave 
them  fplendoiir  and  riches.  The  indignation  of 
the  merchants  communicated  itfelf  to  the  whole 
nation.  The  firft  moments  of  fuccefs  are  the 
moments  of  intoxication,  which  fecm  either  to 
conceal  or  to  juftify  the  faults  committed.  But 
misfortune  gives  greater  feverity  to  opinion.  The 
nation  then  attends  more  clofely  to  thofe  by 
whom  they  are  governed,  and  demands  from 
them,  with  arrogant  freedom,'  an  account  of  the 
power  and  authority  that  is  intruded  to  them. 
The  councils  of  Lewis  XVI.  were  accufed  of  dc^ 
rogating  from  the  majefty  of  the  firft  power  on 
the  globe,  by  difavowing,  in  the  face  of  theuni- 
verfe,  the  fuccour  which  they  were  inceflantly 
fending  clandeftinely  to  the  Americans.    They 

were 
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BOOR  ^ere  accufdd  of  having  either  by  a  minifierial  in^ 

XVftL 

trigue^   or  by   the  influcace  of   ibme  obfcure 
agents,  engaged  the  State  in  a  ruinous  war,  at  a 
cime  when  they  ought  to  have  been  employed  in 
repairing  the  fpr ings  of  government,  in  remedy- 
ing the  tedious  diforders  of  a  reign,  the  latter 
half  of  which  had  been  mean,  feeble^  divickd 
between  depredations  and  ihame,   between  the 
bafenefs  of  vice  and  the  convulfions  of  defpotifm. 
They  were  accufed  of  having  provoked  a  rup- 
ture by  an  infidious  policy,  to  have  enveloped 
iheir  meaning  in  fpeeches  unworthy  of  France, 
and  to  have  employed,  with  regard  to  England, 
the  language  of  ix  timorous  boldnefs,  which  feem- 
ed  to  deny  theprojeds  that  were  formed,  and  the 
fentiments  they  had  in  their  hearts  s  a  language 
vhich  can  only  degrade  the  perfoif  who  makes 
vie  of  it,  without  bting  able  to  deceive  hini  to 
whom   ic  is  addrefled;  and    which  difhonoursy 
while  the  difhonour  it  brings  along  with  it  can 
neither  be  ufeful  to  the  miniftry  nor  to  the  ftate. 
How  much  more  noble  would  it  have  been  ta 
have   faid   with   all   the  franknefs  of   dignity: 
Englifhmen,   you  have  abufed  your  viSory. 
This  is  the  moment  to  be  juft,  or  elfe  it  will 
be  that  of  revenge.     Europe  is  tired  of  bearing 
with    tyrants.      She   at   length   refumes  her 
rights.     Henceforth  choofe  either  equality  or 
war."     It  is  thus  that  Richelieu  would  have 
fpokcn;    that   Richelieu,    whom    every  citizen 
ought  indeed  to  detefl:,    becaufe  he  was  a  fan* 
goinary  a0ailin,  and  that  in  order  to  become  a 
defp9t,  he  put  all  his  ennnies  to  death  with  the 
8  ,  ax 
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ax  of  the  execatiorier }  biit  the  nation  arid  the  *  $„?„  * 
ftate  mufl:  revere  him  as  a  rtiiniftcr,  becaufe  he  ' 
was  the  firft  who  apprized  Franct  6f  her  dignity, 
and  afcribed  to  her  in  Eur6pe  the  rank  which* 
belonged  to  her  power.  It  is  thus  that  Lewis 
XIV.  would  have  fpoken  to  them,  who  during 
forty  years  (hewed  himfdf  worthy  of  the  age  hd 
lived  in,  whofe  very  faults  were  always  mixed 
with  grandeur,  and  who  even,  in  a  ftate  of  dejec- 
tion and  misfortune,  never*  degraded  himfelf  or 
his  people.  A  great  charafter  is  required  to  go- 
vern a  greit  nation.  >  More  efpecially,  there  muft 
be  noncof  thofe  fpfrits  that  are  cold  and  indif- 
ferent from  levity,  for  whom  abfolute  authority 
is  no  more  than  an  amufement,  who  leave  great 
interefts  to  the  efFeds  of  chftnce,  and  who  are 
more  empl6yedin  preferving  power  than  in  mak- 
ing ufe  of  it.  It  is  further  afked,  why  men,  who 
had  all  the  power  of  the  ftate  in  their  hands,  and 
who  had  onljr  t<4  command  ifi  order  to  be  obeyed, 
have  fpifcrcd  themfdve;$  tb  be  fbreftalled  in  all 
the  feas  by  an  enemy  whoCt  cohftitutioii  -necef- 
farily  produces  delays  ?  Why  did  they  ptit  them- 
felves,  by  an  inconfiderate  treaty,  into  the  fhackles 
of  congrefs,  which  might  itfelf  have  been  kept 
dependent  by  plentiful  and  regular  fubfidies? 
Laftly,  why  did  not  they  fecure  the  revolution, 
by  keeping  conftantly  upon  the  Northern  coafts 
of  the  New  World  a  fquadroti  to  protect  th4 
colonies,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  our  al- 
liance be  refpefibed.  But  Europe,  whofe  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  us,  behdds  a  great  defign,  and 
no  concerted  meafures  i  it  benalds  in  our  arfenals 

and 
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^xv?i^  and  in  our  ports  immcnfc  preparations  and  no 
execution  i  it  beholds  formidable  fleets  and  this 
equipment  rendered  almoft  ufelefsi  it  beholds 
boldnefs  and  valour  in  individuals^  effeminacy 
and  irrefolution  in  commanders ;  every  thing 
which  announces  on  one  hand  the  aweful  power 
of  a  great  people,  and  on  the  other,  every  thing 
which  announces  the  weaknefs  and  delay  which 
arife  from  character   and  from  the  nature  of  the 

m 

views. 

It  is  by  this  ftriking  contrafl:  between  our 
projefts  and  our  mcafures,  between  our  means 
and  the  fpirit  which  animates  them,  that  the 
tnglifli  genius  aftoniflicd  for  a  moment,  hath 
recovered  it's  vigour  j  and  it  is  a  problem  which 
Europe  cannot  Iblve,  whether,  in  declaring  for 
America^  we  have  not  odrfelves  raifed  the  ftrcngth 
of  England. 

Such  are  the  compla'mts  which  are  hearM  on 
all  fides,  and  which  we  are  not  afraid  of  coUeAing 
here,  and  of  laying  before  the  eyes  of  authority, 
if  it  (hould  deign  to  liften  to  or  to  read  riieo^. 

Lastly,  philofophy,  whofe  firft  fentiment  is 
the  defire  of  feeing  all  governments  equitable,  and 
all  people  happy,  in  examining  this  alliance  of  a 
monarchy  with  a  people  who,  defend  their  liberty, 
endeavours  to  difcover  the  motive  of  it.  It  per- 
ceives too  clearly  that  the  happincfs  of  mankind 
hath  no  concern  in  it.  It  imagines,  that  if  the 
court  of  Verfailles  had  been  determined  by  the 
love  of  juftice,  they  would  have  mentioned  in 
the  firft  article  of  the  convention  with  America^ 
that  all  people  who  are  opprejfed  have  a  right  U  rife 
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^Mift  tbeir  oppreffors.  But  this  maxim^  which 
<onftitutes  one  of  the  laws  of  England^  which  a 
kingof  Hungaryj  upaa  afeendkig  the  throne^  ven* 
tured  to  make  one  of  the  conftitueist  principles 
of  the  ftate^  and  which  Trafan,  one  of  thegreacelt 
princes  who  ever  ruled  over  the  earth,  adoptedj 
when  in  prefence  of  the  Roman  people  aflem  bled, 
he  faid  co  the  firft  officer  of  the  empire :  /  give 
you  up  $uy  /oford  io  defend  me  while  I  jhall  be  jufi^ 
4ind  to  fight  againft  me  and  to  punijb  me  if  I  Jhould 
become  a  tyrant.  This  maxim  is  too  foreign  to 
our  feeble  and  corrupt  governments^  where  it  is 
the  duly  of  the  people  to  fufierj  and  where  the 
opprefied  man  fliould  be  apprehenfive  of  feeling 
his  misfortune*  &r  fear  he  ihould  be  punilhed  for 
it  as  a  crime. 

But  it  is  particularly^  againft  Spam  that  the 
mod:  bitter  complaints  are  direfted*  She  is  cen* 
fured  for  her  blindnefs^  her  irrefolutions,  her  de- 
lays, Ibmetimes  even  for  her  want  of  fidelity ;  but 
all  tbefe  accufations  are  groundlefs* 

Some  politicians  imagined,  when  they  beheld 
France  engaging  without  neceflity  in  a  naval  war, 
that  this  crown  thought  itfelf  fufficicntly  power- 
ful to  feparate  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain, 
without  (hariog  with  an  ally  the  honour  of  this 
important  revolution.  We  will  not  examine 
whether  the  fpirit  which  prevailed  in  the  cabinet 
of  Verfailles  authorized  this  conjedbure.  It  is 
now  know'n,  that  this  crown,  which  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles  had  given  fecret  affift^ 
ance  to  the  Americans,  watched  the  propitious 
moHKHt  for  declaring  openly  in  their  favour* 
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•  ^in."^  The  event  of  Saratoga  appear^  tp  fiim^  the 
Uy  w  mod  favourable  opporcunity  to  propofe  to  his 
Catholic  Majefty  to  join  in  the  comtxion  caufe. 
Whether  this  prince  then  thought  that  the  libertjr 
of  the  United  States  was  contrary  to  I^is  interefts; 
whether  the  Tefolution  appeared  to  him  to  be 
precipitate,  or  whether,  in  a  word,  other  pc^iti- 
cal  objefts  required  his  whole  attention^  he  re- 
fufed  to  accede  to  this  propofa!.  His  chara&er 
prevented  any  further  iblicitations.  Since  thole 
^rft  attempts  he  was  fo  little  troubled  about  this 
great  affair,  that  it  was  without  giving  him  any 
previous  notice,  that  the  court  of  Vcrfailles  cauie4 
it  to  be  fignified  to  that  of  St.  James's,  that  they 
had  acknowleged  the  independence  •  of  th^  con- 
federate provinces. 

In  the  mean  while  the  land  and  fea-forces 
which  Spain  had  employed  in  the  Brazils  againft 
the  Portugucze  were  returned.  The  rich  fleet 
flie  expefted  from  Mexico  had  entered  into  her 
ports.  The  treafures  which  were  coming  to  her 
from  Peru  and  from  her  other  pofleflions  were  in 
iafety.  This  power  was  free  from  any  anxiety 
and  miftref^  of  her  own  operations,  when  ihe 
afpired  to  thie  glory  of  introducing  peace  into  both 
hemifpheres.  Her  mediation  was  accepted,  both 
by  France,  who%  boldnefs  had  not  been  followed 
by  thofe  happy  confequences  flie  had  expe&ed 
from  it,  and  by  England,  who  might  be  appre* 
henfive  of  haying  a  new  adyerfary  to  contend 
with. 

hafin  °^u         Charles  III.  fupported  with  dignity  the  magr 
cccd€d  ia     nanimous  part  he  had  undertaken.    He  declared 

.;  ^         fhat 
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that  arms  IhouH  be  laid  alidc  3  that  eath  of  ?he  ®  ^^^^j  ^ 

belligertnt  powers  fhoulc}  be  aiaintained  in  the  <>■  f^^^^m^ 

pofTeffiotts  tltcy  might  occupy  at  the  period  of  the  E„\und'"* 

conventidn  i  that  a  Congrcfs  fhould  be  formed,  S'j^fJ""^*; 

in  which  the  feveral  pretenfions  Ihould  bedif-  thei^terof 

cuflfed  s  and  that  no  new  attack  fhould  be  com«  ers. 

fnenced  without  the  previous  notice  of  a  twelve- 
month. 

This  monarch  was  aware  that  this  arrangement 
Ivould  give  to  Great  Britain  the  felicity  of  recon- 
ciliation with  her  colonies^  or  at  leaf):  would  make 
them  purchafc  by  great  advantages  for  her  trade 
the  facrifice  of  the  ports  which  fhe  occupied  in 
the  midft  of  them.  Nor  was  he  ignorant  of  his 
offending  the  dignity  of  the  king  his  nephew, 
who  had  engaged  to  maintain  the  United  States 
in  the  entire  ppflcflion  of  their  territories.  But 
he  would  be  juftj  and  without  fetting  afidc  all 
perfonal  confiderations  it  is  impoffible  to  be  fo. 

This  plan  xif  conciliation  vffls  difpleafing  to  the 
coprt  of  Verfaillcs,  and  the  qnly  hope  they  had 
was^  that  it  would  be  rejefled  at  London,  as  in* 
4eed  it  was.  England  could  not  refolve  to  ac« 
knowlege  the  Americans  ipfofaSo  independent^ 
although  they  were  not  invited  to  the  conferences 
chat  were  going  to  be  opened  >  although  France 
was  not  allowed  to  negociate  for  them  i  although 
their  interefts  were  only  to  be  fupported  by  a 
mediator,  who  was  not  attached  to  them  by  any 
treaty,  and  who,  perhaps^  in  fecret,  did  not 
yf\(h  them  to  profper,  and  although  her  re/ufal 
threatened  her  with  an  additional  enemy, 

* 
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*  3^in  ^  withftatiding  the  energy  which  a  free  people  muft 
acquire  in  the  difturbances  they  experience. 

But  the  fway  of  chance  is  very  extcnfive.  Who 
knows'in  favour  of  which  party  the  elements  will 
declare  thenrifelves  ?  '  A  guft  of  wind  fnatchcs 
dway  viftory,  or  gives  it.  A  cannon  fliot  dif- 
<K>ncerts  a  whole  arnfiy>  by  the  death  of  the  ge- 
neral. Signals  are  either  not  well  underftodd,  or 
not  obeyed.  Experience,  courage,  and  (kill,  arc 
€ountera(5lcd*by  ignorance,  by  jealbufy,  by  treafon, 
slnd  by  the  certainty  of  impunity.  A  fog  ariflng, 
covers  both  the  enemies,  and  either  fcparatcs  or 
confounds  them.  A  calm  and  a  ftorm  are  equally 
favourable  or  difadvantageous.  The  forces  arc  di- 
vided by  the  unequal  celerity  of  the  fhips.  The 
oppoj-cunity  is  loft,  either 'by  pu filial) im it y,  which 
^oftp^nes,  or  by  ralhnefs,  which  haftena  an  cn- 
gagemeint.  Plans  may  have  been  formed  with 
prudence,  but  they  may  remain  with:i>ut  effcft, 
by  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  evolutions  for  car- 
rying them  into  execution.  An  inconfklerate 
command  from  court  may  decide  the  tnisfortane 
i>f  a  day.  The  difgrace  or  death  of  a  minifter  al* 
terS'  the  projects.  Is  it  pofiible  that'ia  clofe  union 
can  long  fubfift  between  confederaces  of  fiich  op- 
pdfite  charaftcrs,  as  the  French,  who  W€  piiffion* 
kte,:difdamful,  and  volatile;  the  Spaniards,  who 
«w  flow,  haughty,  jealous,  and  cold  i  and  the 
Anierfci^ns,  who  have^  con ftantiy  their  looks 
turned  towards  the  rhothcr-country,  and  wha 
would  rejoice  at  thexfifafters  of  their  «Hies,  ii 
they  were  compatible  with  their  iow»  in^cpcnd- 
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nicfc?*  Will  it  be  long  before  thefe  natiortsj  ^^vm.*^ 
whether  they  aft  fcparately  or  in  concert,  reci- 
procally accufe,  complain,  and  are  at  variance 
with  each  other  ?  Will  not  their  greateft  hope  be, 
that  repeated  (trokes  of  adverfity  would  only  at 
fnoft  plunge  them  again  into  the  humiliating 
flate  from  whence  they'  wiihed  to  emerge,  and 
CQnfirna  the.  dominion  of  the  feas  to  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  while  one  or  two  jconliderable  defeats  would 
for  ever  remove  this  ambitious  people  frgm  the 
rmk,  of  the  firft  power  of  this  hcmifphere  ? 

Who  can  therefore  decide;  who  can  everi 
foreftewhatwill  be  the  event  ?  France  and  Spain 
united  have  the  mod  powerful  means  in  their  fa* 
Vour.;  England  hath  the  art  of  managing  her 
lywn :  France^  and  Spain  have  their  tr^afures^ 
£ngland  hath  a  great  national  credit.  Onbne 
hand  are  the  multitude  of  men,  .and  the  number 
of  troops;  00  tht  other,  the  fuperioricy  in  the  arc 
of  cojidu^iog  (hips,  and  of  .fubctuj,ng  the  fea  in 
cngggpineftti;  Here  there  is  impctuofity  and  va- 
Idufi  ih^re  valour  and,  experience..  On  one 
handi  ii;|i6 ,  a^ivity  which  abfoluce  moparchy.may 
g)?^  ;j(0  |}ie  rne^fures  i  on  the  other,  the  vigour 
;54Ki  .tteoefi^gy  of  .liberty.  One.  party  is  ftimu- 
lated  bfsfiM%rn^X  (or  IpfTe^janc^  by  a.locLg-jCon- 
tinueji;ftlri€S^;pf  ontragfjs  ihcy  have  to  avenge  1 
theo^her,  by r the  recolleftipn  of  a  recent  glory^ 
«iid. by.  their  haying,  tt^c  fovcrcignty  of  America^ 
at  well  as  that  of  the  ocean,  to  preferve.  The 
two  allied  nations  haye  the  advantage  which  is 
d^rived'ftom  the  uniosi  of  two  immenfe  powers  j 
but  dt  the  fame  tinifi  the  inconvenience  which  re* 
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^  xvui  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^y^  union,  by  the  dffficvltf  crcn 
of  preferving  harmony  and  concoid,  either  in  the 
plans  OF  in  the  diQx>fal  of  their  forces,  England 
is  abandoned  to  herfelf  ^  btit  having  nothing  but 
her  own  forces  to  direft^  (be  hath  the  advantage 
of  unity  tn  her  defigns ;.  of  a  more  ecrtain^  and 
perhaps  more  iipetdy  combi nation  of  ideas.  She 
can  witb  greater  facility  regulate  at  one  view  heir 
plans  of  attack  and  defence*. 

1m  order  to  have  an  exad  idea  of  things^  one^ 
ought  alfo  to  examine  the  different  energy  which 
maybecommunicated  to  the  rival  nations  ^awar, 
which  oci  one  fide  is^  af^^more  in  feveral  refpefts 
than  a  war  of  kings  and  minifters  f  and  on  the 
other^  a  really  national  war^  in  which  the  greateft 
rnterefts  of  England  arc  concerned^  a  commercr^ 
which  coAftitQtes  her  richea>  an  empire^  and  a 
glory,  which  compofe  her  greatnefs^ 

FiNALLV,  if  we  confider  the  fpirit  of  the 
French  natiofr,  in  contraft  with  that  of  the  natioa 
Ihe  is  at  war  with,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ar* 
dour  of  the  French  is  perhaps  equally  ready  ta  be 
excited  and  to  be  extinguilhed ;  that  their  hopes 
are  very  fanguine  at  the  beginnings  and  that  they 
defpair  of  every  thing  as  foon  as  they  are  ftopped 
by  any  obftacle;  that  by  their  ehara£br  they 
require  the  enthufiafm  of  fuccefs,  in  (Hxter  to  ol>- 
tain  frefh  advantages.  The  Engliib^  on  the  con« 
trary,  Ifefs  prefumptuous  at  firft,  notwithftanding 
their  natural  boldnefs,  know  how  to  Itniggte 
eourageouQy,  to  be  elevated  in  proportion  to  the 
rncreafe  of  danger,  and  tp  acquire  fteadineia  by 
difgrace :  like  the  fturcfy  oak>  to  which  Horace 
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compares  the  Romans^  whic1i>  though  cut  by  the  *  o^o^  k 

ax,  and  mutilated  by  iron,    revives  under  the  ^,.y ,# 

ftrokes  which  it  receives^  and  acquires  new  vi« 
gour  even  from  it's  wounds.    > 

History  informs  usj  moreover^  that  few 
leagues  have  ever  divided  the  fpoils  of  the  nation 
againft  which  they  had  been  formed.  Athens 
triumphant  over  Perfia  ^  Rome  faved  from  Anni-^ 
ball  in  modern  times^  Venice  preferved  from 
the:  famous  league  of  Cambray  i  and  even  in  our 
daysj  Pruflia,  which  by  the  genius  of  one  finglc 
snae  hath  held  out  againft  aH  Europe ;  all  chefe 
citamples  ailtliorize  us  to  fufppnd  our  judgment 
rdjpefting  the  iflue  of  the  prefeht  war. 

But,  let  us  fuppdfe  that  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  what  ought 
ihall  4iave  obtained  all  the  advantages  they  may  ^^^tht 
flatter  themfelves  with,  what  conduft  ought  they  ^^i^ 
to  purfue  r  Aom  h 

Francb  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  em-  rioJa. 
pire  the  moft  ftrongly  conftituted  of  any  one  the 
remembrance  of  which  is  preferved  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.    Spain,  though  not  to  be  compared 
with  her,  is  likewife  a  ftate  of  great  weight,  and 
her  means  tuf  profperity  are  incr^a&ng  daily.  The 
prihidpai  care  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  then, 
ihould  be,  to  indupe  their  neighbours  to  over- 
loc^  the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  na- 
ture or  froAi  art,  or  which  chcy  have  acquired  by 
events.     If  they  ftiould  endeavour  to  increafe     v 
their  fuperiority,  the'  alarm  would  become  ge- 
neral, and  people  would  think  themrelves  threat- 
ened with  univcrfal  flatery.    It  is,  perhaps,  ra- 
ther extraordinaiy, .  that  the  nations  have  not 
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*^iii*  thwarted  her  |iroj^8  tgainft.  EHj^and.     This 
fupinenefs  muft  have  been  oceafioned  by  the  re« 
fentihent  which  the  injuftices  aadthe  baughdtiefi 
of  chat  fuperb  ifland  have  excited  in  al)  ptfts. 
But  hatred  is  fufpended  when  intereft  is  con- 
cerned.   It  is  poffiblcj  Europe  majr  judge;  che 
weakening  of  Great  Britain  in  the  New  and  in 
the  Old  Hemifphere  to  be  contrary^  to  her  own 
fecurity  i  and  that^  after  having  enjoyed  the  fpec*^ 
tacle  of  the  humiliations  and  the  dangers  ^that 
proud  and  tyrannical  power,  fhe  oiay  at  longdl 
take  up  arms  in  her  defence.     Should  this  k^ 
pen,  the  courts  of  Verfailles  and  Madfid  wootd 
find  themfelves  difappotnted .  in  the  hopes  wfcich 
they  had  conceived,  of  acquiring  ar  decided  pre- 
ponderance upon  the  globe.     Thefb  confidicira* 
tions  (hould  deterrpLne  them  to  urge  on  the  at- 
tacks, and  not  to  leave  time  to  a  providentj  or 
perhaps  only  a.  jealous  policy,*  tp  inake  fieih 
plans.    Let  them  efpocially  ftop  in  iim(B,  fiod  ke 
not.  an  immoderate  defire  of  lowQ^ng  their,  opni'* 
mon  enemy  blind  tlxem  with  regard.  jE^-thekrirtie 
interefts. 

.  i^H£  United  States  have  openly  dMcovcpod  ikc 
px(^^  of  drawing  all  North  America  ined^thoir 
.confederation.  Several  fteps^  andi  pasiticQlariy 
that;  of  foliciting  Canada  to  rebcHiQit>  muft  &ave 
iQd<^Qed  an  opinion,  that  it  was>  likewise  the  defire 
of  France«  Spain  may  be  fufpeAed  of  .having 
jcqually  adopted  this  idean 
..  l^ipe  ^ondu<%.of  the  proinnces  - whrdi  ham 
ihaken  off  th^iydce  of  Great  Britain  is  Smpie, 
-and  fuch  as  one  woitld  expcft^    Bus^  would  not 

their 
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their  allies  be  drficient  in  forefighc^  if  |Hfy  had  ^xnn!^ 
really  the  fait^  fyftem  ?  The  New  Hemiipherc 
mirft^  one  day  be  detached  from  the  Old,  Thia 
great  evulfion  \»  prepared  in  Etirope, .  by  the  fer-: 
ment  and  by  the  claih  of  opitiions  $  by  the  oveir« 
throw  cf  our  .rights^  which  conftituted  our  gou^ 
i^S^  •  by  the  luxury  c^  our  courts^  and  the  mi-- 
ftcf  of  our  country  places  i  by  the  everlafting 
hatred,  there  ia  between  effen^inace;  men  who 
pofitis  every  thingi  aqid  robuft>  and  even  virtuous 
men,  ^^i  li^v^  n^othing  to  lofe  but  their  lives* 
lt:is  prepSMt4  in  America,  by  the  increafe  of  po* 
pulaiion^  qf  cultures,  of  indui^ry,  and  of  know<« 
kge.  I  Every  thifig  is  tending  towards  this  fepa«* 
ralioA^  ki^th  the  progrcfs  of.  evil  in  one  world j 
%nd  the  p^ogrefs  of  good  in  ^^nothfen 

But  can  it  be  fui table  to  France  jand' Spaia^ 
whofepoffeflions  in  the  New  Hemifphere  are  an 
inexhauftibl^  fouKe  of  wealth,  can  it  be  fuiublc 
to  theiaa  to.hafteirthis  divMion  ?  Yet  this  is  what 
thMild  hapl^en,  if  the  whole  northern  part  of  tho£9 
n^iohs  .loene  fubjof):  to  thie  fame,  laws,  or.cofi^ 
fxtdled  b]i  one  cQmmon  intereft* 

ScAiicfiiiTOuld  the  liberty  of  this  vaflrcontU 
fieiit  be  cohfimiedi  than  it  would  become-  the 
«i[QdEism  o£  aiH.tte  intriguing!)  feditious)  brandsd^ 
er^niincd'  wieA,.  wKoare.'fcen  amongft  us.  Nei* 
thn  agrkbldiir,  the  arts,' ntir  cossimarcei  would 
be  the  refource  of  refugees  of  this  chamnfker.  A 
icfe  labttri<n«i5,t^nd*mqrc  tg^bftl^nti  lifB>  womW  be 
-Acceffary.  (&e  thenar! :  Thisl t«r»  o£  rrmnd^  •  eqxially 
«ierfe  dromi  b^^iouir  3nd'reft^:\«QuW  be.  jc^fpofed  tP 
aifani|i8tfl»if  arid  %% :  paffion:  w^cJr  is.  fo  ftducin|; 
r::-     '  <  -  would 
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■  xvm^  would  readily  fubdue  the  firft  coloniftsj  diverted 
from  their  antient  labours  by  a  long  war.  The 
new  pffople  would  have  finilhed  their  prepara* 
tions  for  invafion  before  the  report  of  them  could 
have-  reached  our  climates.  They  would  chufe 
their  enemies^  their  field  of  battle^  and  the  mo- 
ment of  viftory.  Their  attacks  would  always  fall 
upon  defcncelefs  leas,  or  upon  coafts  taken  by 
furprize.  In  a  ibort  time  the  fouthem  provinces 
would  become  the  prey  of  the  northern  ones, 
and  would  compenfate,  by  the  richneis  of  their 
productions^  for  the  mediocrity  of  thofe  of  the 
tatter.  Perhaps  even  the  pofleffions  of  our  abfo- 
lute  monarchies  would  endeavour  to  enter  iiito 
the  confederation  of  free  people^  or  would  de- 
tach themfelves  from  Europe,  to  belong  only  to 
themfelves. 

The  meafures  which  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
VerfaiUes  ought  to  purfue,  if  they  are  at  liberty 
to  chufe,  is  to  leave  fobfifting  in  the  northern 
part  of  America,  two  powers  which  fludl  watch 
over,  reftrain,  and  balance  each  other.  Then 
ages  will  elapfe  before  England,  and  the  repub- 
lics formed  at  her  ezpence,  will  be  united.  This 
reciprocal  miftruft  will  prevent  them  from  under* 
taking  any  thhig  at  a  diftance  i  and  the  eftaUifli- 
ment  of  other  nations  in  the  New  World  will  en- 
joy that  ftate  of  tranquillity  vfhich  hitherto  hath 
been  fo  much  difturbed. 

It  is  even  probable,  that  this  order  of  things 
would  be  moft  fuitable  to  the  confederate  pro- 
vinces. Their  refpeAive  limits  have  not  been  ft* 
gulatedt    A  great  jealouiy  prevails  between  the 
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xountries  of  the  North  and  thofe  of  the  South.  ■  ^?.  "^ 
Political  principles  vary  from  one  river  to  another. 
Great  animoHties^  are  obferved  to  fubfift  between 
the  citizens  of  a  townj  and  the  members  of  a 
family.  Each  of  them  will  be  defirous  of  re« 
moving  from  themfelves  the  opprellive  burthen 
of  the  public  expences  and  debts.  An  infinite 
number  of  feeds  of  diyifion  are  univerfally  brood-> 
ing  in  the  heart  of  the  United  States.  When 
once  all  dangers  were  removed^  how  would  it  be 
poflible  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  fo  many 
difcontents  ?  How  would  it  be  polllble  to  keep 
attached  to  the;  fame  center^  fo  many  deluded 
and  exafperated  minds  ?  Let  the  real  friends  of 
America  refle<^  upon  thisj  and  they  will  find^ 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  difturbanccs  among 
the  people,  would  be  to  leave  upon  their  fron- 
tiers a  powerful  rival,  always  difpofed  to  avail 
itfelf  of  their  diiTentions. 

Fbace  and  fecurity  are  neceflary  for  mo- 
narchies i  agitation^  and  a  formidable  enemy  for 
republics.  Rome  flood  in  need  of  Carthage; 
and  he  who  deftroyed  the  liberty  of  the  Romans 
was  neither  Scylla  nor  Caefar;  it  was  the  firfl; 
Cato,  when  his  narrow  and  ftern  fyftem  of  poli- 
ticks deprived  Rome  of  a  rival,  by  kindling  in 
the  fenate  thofe  flames  which  reduced  Carthage 
to  a0ies.  Venice  herfelf  perhaps  would  have  loft 
her  government,  and  her  laws,  four  hundred 
years  ago,  if  ihe  had  not  had  at  her  gates,  and 
almoft  under  her  walls,  powerful  neighbours, 
who  might  become  her  enemies  or  her  mafters. 

But 
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But  according  to  this  fyftcm,  to  what  degree 
of  felicity,  fplcndour,  and  ftrcngth,  can  thic  confe- 
derate provinces  attain  in  procefs  of  tinne  ? 

In  this  place,  to  fprrti  'a  proper  judgment,  let 
us  begin  by  fetting  afide  t;hat  intereft  which  all 
men,  (laves  not  excepted,  have  taken  in  the  ge- 
nerous efforts  of  a  nation,  which  expofed  itfclf  to 
all  calamities  in  order  to  be  free.  The  name 
of  liberty  is  fo  alluring,  that  all  thofc  Who  fight 
for  it  are  fure  of  obtaining  our  fecret  wifhes  in 
their  favour.  Their  caufe  is  that  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  becomes  our  own.  We  avenge 
ourfelves  of  our  oppreflbrs,  by  venting  at  leaft 
freely  our  hatrecl  againft  foreign  oppreflbrs.  At 
the  noife  of  thefe  chains  that  are  breaking,  it 
feems  to  us  that  our's  are  going  to  become 
lighter  j  and  for  a  few  moments  we  think  we 
breathe  a  purer  air,  when  we  learn  that  the  uni- 
verfe  reckons  fome  tyrants  lefs.  Befides,  thefe 
great  revolutions  of  liberty  arc  leflbns  to  de<|)Ots. 
They  warn  them  not  to  reckon  upon  too  long  a 
continuance  of  the  people's  patience,  and  upon 
eternal  impunity.  So,  where  fociety  and  the  laws 
avenge  theitifclves  of  the  crhnes  of  Individuals, 
the  good  man  hopes  that  the  punilhment  of  the 
guilty  may  prevent  the  comirtiffion  of  frefli 
crimes.  Terror  fometimes  fupplies  the  place  of 
juftice  with  regard  to  the  robber,  and  of  con* 
fcience  with  regard  to  the  affaffin.  Such  is  the 
fource  of  the  great  concern  we  take  in  every  war 
for  liberty.  Such  hath  been  that  with  which  the 
Americans  have  infpired  us»    Our  imaginations 

have 
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hftye  been  he^tpd  in  their  favour.  We  have  taken  °  ^y^  *■ 
a:p4rt)ij  their  vi^ories  and  their  defeats.  The  *.— v^ 
fpirit  of  juftice,  which  delights  in  compcnfating 
icv't'I^cr  calamities  by  future  happinefs,  is  pleafed 
with  the  idea,  that  this  parj  of.  the  New  World 
<aiUiot  f^l  to  become  one  of  the  moft  tlourlfliing 
'COutKrJes  op. the  globe.  It  is  even  fuppofed, 
l;^at  Europe  inay  one  day  find  her  mafters  in  her  . 
rfiJiiidren.  Lei- us  venture  to  rcfift  the  torrent  of 
opinion,  and  that  of  public  enthufiafm.  Ixtus 
patXuffer  ourfclvcs  to  be  mifled  by  imagination, 
which  cmbelliflies  every  thing  i  and  byfcntimear, 
which  delights  in  forming  illufions,  and  which 
realizes  every  hope.  It  is  our  duty  to  combat 
All  prejudices,  i?vcn  thofe  which  are  moft  confo- 
nant  to  the  wilhes  of  our  hearts.  Above  aU 
thiags.  It  behoves  us  to  be  true,  and  not  to  be- 
tray that  pure  and  upright  confciencc  which  pre-!- 
ijdes  over  our  writings,  and  dldates  our  judg- 
ments. A^  this  moment,-  perhaps,  we  fliall  not 
be  believed;  but  a  bold  conjefture,  which  » 
confirmed  at  the  end  of  feveral  centuries,  does 
inore  honour  to  the  hiftorian,  than  a  long  feriei 
of  fadts,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  conteftcd  : 
joid  I  do  not  write  for  my  cotemporaries  alone, 
who  will  only  furvive  me  a  fmall  number  of 
years.    When  a  few  more  revolutions  of   the 
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■  xvai.'^  ^P^^  ^^«  CO***  ^n  *  direft  line,  is  three  hundred 
and  forty- five,  from  the  river  of  San£U  Crux  to 
that  of  Savannah. 

The  lands  in  that  region  are  almoft  generally 
bad,  or  at  leaft  indifferent. 

Scarce  any  thing  but  maize  grows  in  the  four 
mod  northern  colonies. '  The  only  refburce  of  the 
inhabiunts  is  filhing,  the  annual  produce  of 
which  doth  not  amount  to  more  than  6,oo9|ooo 
of  livrcs  *  V 

Corn  is  the  principal  fupport  of  the  provinces 
of  New  York,  the  Jerfcys,  and  Pennlylvania. 
But  the  foil  hath  degenerated  fo  rapidly,  that  an 
acre,  which  formerly  yielded  fixty  bufhels  of 
wheat,  very  feldom  produces  even  twenty  at 
prefent. 

Though  the  lands  of  Maryland  and  of  Vir- 
ginia be  much  fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  yet  they 
cannot  be  deemed  extremely  fertile.  The  ancient 
plantations  yield  no  more  than  one  third  of  the 
tobacco  which  was  formerly  gathered.  -It  is  not 
poffible  to  make  any  new  ones ;  and  the  planters 
have  been  reduced'  to  the  neceflity  of  turning 
their  labours  towards  other  objeSs. 

North  Carolina  produces  fome  grain,  but 
of  fo  inferior  a  quality  as  to  be  fold  in  all  markets 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
others. 

The  foil  of  South  Carolina  and  of  Georgia  is 
perfe6tly  even,  as  far  as  fifty  miles  from  the 
ocean.    The  excefilvc  rains  which  fall  there  not 
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fending  any  outlet,  form  numerous  moraflcs,  where  book 
rice  is  cultivated  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
freemen  and  of  the  flaves  employed  in  this  dul- 
liirc.  In  the  intervening,  fpac6s  between  thefe 
large  bodres  of  water  fo  frequently  met  with,  ah 
ihfcHor  kind  of  indigo  gho^s,  which  muft  be 
tranfplanted  every  year.  '  In  the  eldvatcd  part  of 
the  country  nothing  is  to  be  found  except  barren 
fands  and  frightful  rockis,  interfedled  ^t  great 
'diftances  by  pafturc  grounds  of  the  nature  of 
rulhes. 

The    Englifh  ^  goverrinrtent,     convinced    that 
North  America  would  never  enrich  them  by  it's 
natural    produftiohs^     cmployied    the    powerful 
incentive  of  gratuities  in   order  to  produce  in 
that  jiart  of  the  New  World,  flax,  vines^   and 
lilk.     The    poornefs   of   the    foil    difcohcerted 
the  firft  of  thefe  views ;  the  defeft  of  th<;  clim'ati 
prevented  the  fucccfe  of  the  fecond,  and  thti  want 
bf  hands  did  not  permit  the  third  to  be  purfued. 
The  fociiety  eftablifhcd  in  Lbndon  for  thfe  Encou- 
ragement of  arts  was  not  more  fortunate  than 
adminiftration.    Their  benefaftions  did  not  bring 
forth  any  of  the  objefts  which  they  had  propofed: 
to  the  aiftivity  and  induftry  of  thofe  countries. 

Great  Britain  was  obliged  to  be  contented 
with  felling  every  year  to  the  countries  we  are 
fpfeaking  of,  to  the  amount  of  about  50^000,000 
livrcs*  of  merchandize,  Thofe  by  whom  they  were 
confumed  delivered  to  her  exclufively  their  in- 
digoesj  their  irOn,  their  tobacto,  and  their  pel- 
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tries.  Thpy  alfo  deliTcrfd  tf>  her  all  the  money 
and  rough  materials  which  they  had  received 
from  the  r? (t  of  the  globe  in  exchange  for  their 
grain,  their  fifli,  their  rice,  and  their  fait  pr^- 
vifions. 

Th£  balance  however  was  always  fo  unfavour- 
able to  them  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  trou- 
bles the  colonies  were  indebted  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
livres*  to  the  mother-country,  and  they  had  no 
Ipecie  in  (;irculation. 

NoTwiTHSTANDtNO  thefc  difad Vantages,  there 
had  been  fuccefllvely  formed  in  the.midft  of  the 
thirteen  provinces,  a  population  of  two  miilioos 
nine  hundred  eighty-one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
And  feventy-eight  perfons,  including  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  Negro^.  New  inhabitants  were 
conftantly  driven  there  by  oppreOion  and  intole- 
ration.  The  unfortunate  hav?  been  i^epriy^d  pf 
this  refuge  by  war;  but  peace  jvill  fcftore  it  to 
them  again  i  and  they  will  rcfort  there  in  greats 
nuipbers  than  ever.  Thofe  who  ihall  go  thprt; 
with  plans  of  cultivation,  \cill  not  hayp  ^  the 
fatisfa£tioD  they  may  £Xpe&,  becuife  tl^y  will 
find  all  the  good,  and  even  the  indi^^fcnt  lands 
occupied,  and  that  fcarce  any  thing  wpains  to 
cffer  them,  except  barren  fands,  unwhofcfome 
moraffes,  or  ftcep  mountains.  The  emigrations 
will  be  more  favourable  to  manufaAurers  and  to 
artifts,  though  perhaps  they  will  ^n  nothing  by 
changing  their  country  and  their  climate. 

*  From  5,000,000).  to  5,416,666!.  131.  ^.d. 
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